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LONDON, August Ist, 1902. 

“ Now is the winter of our discon- 
tent made glorious summer by the 
sun of York.” The Liberal victory 
at North Leeds, which converted a 
Unionist majority of 2,517 into a Liberal majority 
of 758, is decisive. One swallow does not make a 
summer, it is true; but the smashing defeat of the 
Ministerialist candidate at North Leeds does not 
stand alone. It was preceded by the victory at 
Bury, and was accompanied by a notable desertion 
of the Unionist camp by Mr. J. Cathcart Wason, 
member for Orkney and Shetland. Of course, 
no one knows with what fatuous ingenuity it may 
not be possible for the Liberal leaders to throw 
away the victory which is within their grasp. They 
have achieved such marvellous things in that line 
already that one must hesitate in putting any limits 
to their capacity in that direction. But given ordinary 
prudence on their part, the present Ministry may be 
regarded as having received its death-warrant, nor 
can anyone reprieve it save those who are appointed 
“to be its executioners. Judging by Lord Rosebery’s 
last address to the Liberal Imperialists, he is capable 
de tout. 


The Dawn 
of a 
Petter Day. 


It is rather unfortunate for poor Mr. 

Moribund from Balfour that his accession to the 
Birth. Prime Ministership should have been 
immediately followed by a knock- 

down blow such as this. But fortunately Mr. Balfour 
is too much of a philosopher not to recognise 
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that for the safe working of our institutions it 
is urgently that the Liberals should 
come into office. He was the author of the 
famous dictum that it was necessary for the safe 
working of the British Constitution that parties should 
never follow on their innings, but that every six years 
Ministers and the Opposition should change places. 
The fact that they did not do so last election was solely 
due to the delirium of the war. With the restoration 
of peace the normal rule, discerned and affirmed by 
Mr. Balfour eight years ago, resumes its force., There 
will be, of course, a miserable kind of broken-backed 
interregnum, in which Ministers will remain in office, 
although not in power, and will be exposed day by 
day, until they consent to a dissolution, to the taunt 
that their policy is repudiated by the majority of an 
electorate, and that they dare not put to the test of 
popular mandate a majority due to the khaki fever of 
1900. 


necessary 


The resignation of Lord Salisbury 
. marks the close of an era which in 
Lord Salisbury, English politics corresponds some- 
what to the Empire in 

France. Heaven forbid that even his worst enemy— 
if he has any enemies—should compare Lord Salisbury 
tothe Third Napoleon ; but the period of the Salisbury 
ascendency has lasted about the same time, and 
brought about the same results as the Second Empire. 
It marks a period of arrest in national development, a 
beclouding of the old national ideals, and a deflection 
of the energies of the nation from the true path of 
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domestic progress to Chauvinist aggression. The 
Third Napoleon fell after a war in which he had 
involved France, leaving behind him as a_ fatal 
legacy an indemnity of £200,000,000 to be paid to 
the victorious Germans. Lord Salisbury also leaves 
office after a war which his Ministry provoked, leaving 
his successors to meet a bill equal to the German 
indemnity as the result of a war, not less inglorious, 
in South Africa. Professor Beesly remarked last 
month that as a young man he regarded the nine- 
teen years of the retrograde régime of the Second 
Empire with disappointment, dejection, and despair 
on account of its reversion to hereditary government, 
its despotic administration, its military insolence, and 
its encouragement of superstition ; but aow, he said, 
it appears to us a mere eddy of trifling account in the 
stream of French progress. Lord Salisbury’s régime 
had most of the characteristics which Professor 
Beesly discerned in the French Empire, and possibly 
it also will be remembered in history as but the 
mere eddy of trifling account in th> stream of British 
progress. 

The victory in North Leeds and 


a the passing of Lord Salisbury 
Jingo Jabberwock.2re perhaps less significant as 


symptoms tha: the long winter of our 
discontent is past, than the action of the Colonial 
Premiers, who last monti were in Conference 
capital of the Empire. Sir 
Edmund Barton, speaxing in the name_ of 
Australia, vetoed the suspension of the free 
constitution of Cape Co'ony, throwing the shield of his 


great Commonwealth over his valiant brother-in-arms, 


Sir Gordon Sprigg, who, but for his aid, would 
probably have failec. to hold his own against Lord 
Milner. That was good, but what Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier did was ‘setter still. The spokesman of the 
Dominion of Cazada has given the coup de grace 
to the rampanc Jingoism which was luring Great 
Britain to her ruin. The Colonial Premiers 
were summoned to London in the fond hope, 
entertained by Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Brodrick, and the other high-flying representa- 
tives of Jingoism, that they would not merely consent, 
but enthusiastically co-operate in the work of transform- 
ing our go-as-you-please, limited liability, undefined 
alliance of “independent sister-nations,” with the 
right of secession, into a militant, highly-organised 
Empire. The Zollverein being impossible, it was 
thought a Kriegsverein was anxiously desired by all 
the great self-governing Colonies which had rallied to 
the support of the Empire in South Africa. No sooner 
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had the Premiers assembled than it was found that, with 
the solitary exception of Mr. Seddon, they would not 
have the Jingo Empire at any price. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was dominated from first to last by a pas- 
sionate determination to oppose to the uttermost every 
proposal which tended to drag Canada into “the 
vortex of militarism.” The result was that the Min- 
isterial proposals were rejected, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has given the death-blow to one of the most dangerous 
delusions that ever gained possession of our people. 
I feel disposed to hail him with the familiar quotation 
from “ Alice in Wonderland ” :— 
‘¢ And hast thou slain the Jabberwock ? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy.” 

We may therefore take it as settled 
—first, that the mandate of the 
Unionist Ministry has expired, and 
will be revoked at the first oppor- 
tunity afforded to the electorate ; secondly, that Mr. 
Balfour is now reconciling himself to the practical 
application of the in-and-out system which he admires 
so much in theory ; thirdly, that the dream of forming 
a militant Empire out of the associated Republics 
which are called Colonies, Dominions, or Common- 
wealths, is out of the question and must be abandoned ; 
and, fourthly, as the result of all these things that we 
have been delivered, little as we deserve it, from the 
peril which was threatening our nation with destruc- 
tion. We are not yet out of the wood, but it seems 
as if once more, in the merciful providence of God, 
we are not to be scattered as a brand, for which let us 
all thank God and take courage, as we have been near 
enough to the pit to sniff the brimstone. At the same 
time, as was wittily remarked by an occupant of the 
front Opposition Bench, “the future of the country 
will not be secure until there is a boom in sackcloth.” 
The action taken by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, with the distinct assertion 
of the right of the self-governing 
Colonies to choose whether or not 
they shall take part in the wars of the Empire, is a 
great security for peace. If either Canada, Aus- 
tralia or South Africa decide that they would 
prefer to hold aloof and remain neutral in a war 
waged, let us say, by England with Russia about 
Korea, or with France about Egypt, we should be 
compelled to acquiesce in their claims. So far as 
we are concerned, the right of a Colony to 
remain neutral, lending us no assistance in any 
war, is absolute, but it remains to be seen whether 
our enemies would recognise such a_ neutrality. 


Things Settled. 


The Trend 
of 
the Future. 


It is tolerably certain they would do no such thing, 
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unless we were precluded from using any part of the 
neutralised Colony as a base for warlike or naval 
operations. Hence, if a Colony were determined to 
hold aloof from an Imperial war, it would be com- 
pelled to deny the mother-country the use of its 
territory over which the Union Jack flies. Russia, 
for instance, could not regard Canada as neutral if we 
were using the Canadian-Pacific to pour troops into 
Vancouver, or using Vancouver itself as a naval base 
for our operations in the Pacific. It is doubtful 
whether anything short of an absolute declaration of 
independence would deter the French from attempting 
to raise the French Canadians against us in case of an 
Anglo-French war. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s resolute assertion 


The of Canada’s right to decide whether 
Monroe Doctrine ‘ 
Once More. Or not she shall take part in any 


future war of the Empire may seem 
to justify the belief that this end can only be obtained 
by a declaration of independence. But there is a 
possibility that it might be secured by a less drastic 
operation. Suppose, for instance, that England were 
to go to war with any great Power, and that 
Canada declared her determination to hold aloof 
and take no part in a war of which she 
might disapprove, and concerning which she cer- 
tainly had never been consulted. The great Power 
against whom we declared war would be legally 
justified in ignoring Canada’s wishes, and sending 
an army to invade the Dominion either from the 
Pacific or from the Atlantic. But it is quite on the 
cards that if Canada made such a declaration, the 
United States of America might intimate to the other 
belligerent that, as Canada was taking no active part 
in the war, they would regard any attempt to attack 
the Dominion as an infraction of the Monroe doctrine, 
which would not be permitted by the Americans. 
This would be thoroughly in accord with the fixed 
idea of all Americans that the Monroe doctrine 
guarantees the New World against being convulsed 
by the wars of the Old World. If Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
be really as resolute as he seems to be against involving 
Canada in the “vortex of militarism,” he may live 
‘to see that his deliverance is more likely to come from 
Washington than from Westminster. 


Rea The refusal of the Colonies to con- 
ate: : . ~ : 

. at ie * stitute a Federal Council, to enter 
English-speaking into a commercial arrangement, or 
Wor nS ‘ é 

- to agree to a Kriegsverein, might 
have been regarded with profound disappointment were 
it not that the veto of these attempts to organise the 
Bz:itish Empire on a fighting basis prevents the 
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creation of a great obstacle that might have barred 
the way to the absorption of the whole English- 
speaking race into a great Federation or Alliance 
which will be known as the United States of the 
inglish-speaking World. ‘The action of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Sir Edmund Barton places Australia and 
Canada in a position of independence very little 
inferior to that of the United States. The Dominion 
and the Commonwealth are independent sister- 
nations, with a right of secession; and if they have 
a right to decide whether they will take part in the 
wars of the Empire, then their international Sovereign 
status, with a right of deciding peace or war, is almost 
as absolutely secured as if they were independent 
Republics. The failure to achieve the smaller unity 
on Jingo lines leaves the door wide open for the 
larger ideal of the union of the English-speaking 
world on the lines of the American Constitution. 
The King having recovered suffi- 
ciently from his operation, his 
doctors decided that he would be 
well enough to face the strain of a 
Coronation on August gth. 
siderable misgivings have been felt as to his under- 
taking the risk. It was not until the end of July 
that he was permitted to walk the deck of the yacht 
to which he was removed on July r5th. If, however, 
no untoward event occurs, the Coronation will 
have taken place before these pages reach the 
public. The Abbey will be as crowded with repre- 
sentatives of the nations as it would have been had 
the Coronation taken place at the appointed 
date, and the ceremony, although shortened, will be as 
picturesque and as impressive as if the King had never 
been ill. But itis singular to note the absolute apathy, 
not to say indifference, with which the postponed 
Coronation is awaited by the public. If there is any 
feeling, it is one of uneasiness least a relapse should 
again necessitate the postponement of the ceremony. 
In fact, it is as if the nation were invited to drink a 
bottle of champagne six weeks after it had been first 
uncorked. The bottle is there, and the wine, and the 
glasses ; but the fizz has disappeared for ever. The 
Coronation of June 26th would have been the central 
point of a great national and Imperial festival. The 
belated crowning of August gth is but the perfunctory 
performance of a necessary function which excites 
more apprehension than rejoicing. 
The arrival of Lord Kitchener from 
Lord Kitchener’s S0Uth Africa was made the occasion 
Welcome. of a popular demonstration in 
honour of the General who dis- 
tinguished himself even more in making peace than 
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in prosecuting the war. Lord Kitchener was 
accompanied by General French, one of the few 
Generals who emerged from the struggle with 
untarnished laurels. Since his arrival the late 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa has dis- 
played a wise reticence, all the more welcome 
because of its contrast with the practice of 
some of his predecessors. He will remain for a 
short time in this country before leaving to take 
up his dutiés in the chief command in India. There 
is a general feeling that he should remain here in 
order to cleanse the Augean stable of the War Office. 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts rolled into one have 
not displayed the strength of a Hercules ; but as they 
appear to be well content with themselves, the task 
will be postponed till Lord Kitchener comes back 
from India. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Shiploads of war-wearied soldiers are 
beginning to arrive from South Africa, 
and the arrival of each regiment is 
hailed with effusive welcome by their 
friends. It is curious to read of the battalions arriving, 
every man carrying with him some pet or souvenir of 
the long months of hardship on the veldt. Parrots 
and monkeys, fragments of shell, cases of ostrich 
feathers, encumber the returning warriors, most of 
whom, however, have few stories of the long war 
excepting of a continual marching and counter- 
marching, of exposure to extremes of heat 
and cold, and unutterable boredom. The winner 
of the King’s prize at Bisley, who had served in the 
war, was asked by Lord Roberts whether his excel- 
lent shooting had not stood him in good stead in 
South Africa. “I never saw a Boer all the time I 
was there,” he replied. Of the 388,000 armed men 
whom we put in battle array to subdue 50,000 
farmers, it is probable that more than half went and 
came to the seat of war without ever clapping eyes 
upon the foe. Such is modern war. 

General Lucas Meyer was the first of 
the Boer Generals to arrive in this 
country after the war. He is a fine 
figure of a man, tall, dignified and 
simple. After living for nearly two years on mealie 
pap, and enjoying the best of health amid the hard- 
ships of the campaign, he no sooner was restored to 
the normal diet of civilisation than his health gave 
way, and he has been ordered to Carlsbad. 
Immediately on his arrival Lord Rothschild 
sent him a pressing invitation to accept his 
hospitality at the dinner which he was giving to Lord 
Kitchener, and the two Generals who sat down were 
the observed of all observers at the dining-table of the 
great financier. “I think Lord Kitchener,” said 
General Meyer to me, “is a good, straight man—an 
honest man who keeps his word.” General Meyer is 
evidently expecting as part of the peace settlement 
that he and all those whose houses have been des- 
troyed, and whose stock has been seized by the 
British columns, will receive compensation. If they 
do not, it is probable his estimate of the value 
of the assurances of the good, straight man who 
keeps his word may undergo a change, although 
Lord Kitchener himself may not be to blame. 
Generals Botha, De Wet and Delarey are now on 
their way to England. They were the subject of 
extraordinary popular demonstrations of enthusiasm 
in Cape Town and Stellenbosch. In this country they 
will be received with the respect and admiration due 


The Return 
of 
the Troops. 


General 
Lucas Meyer. 
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In War! 


General and Mrs. Lucas Meyer on Commando, Biggarsberg Camp, 1899. 


(Specially photographed for the “ Review of Reviews” by Leo Weinthal. 


to heroes and patriots; but on the Continent 
their reception will be—vwell, let us say, somewhat 
similar to that which England gave to Garibaldi 
forty years ago. 
Another notable visitor arrived from 
Mr. South Africa last month in the 
Albert Cartwright. person of Mr. Albert Cartwright, the 
intrepid journalist who was sent to 
prison fer twelve months for republishing at the Cape 
the letter of a British officer—published without 
protest in this country—who stated that the troops 
under his command had been ordered to give no 
quarter. On _ reaching Madeira Mr. Cartwright 
received a telegram requiring his instant return to 
South Africa to resume the editorship of the South 
African News, the publication of which had 
been suspended when Martial Law was proclaimed 
in Cape Town. Mr. Cartwright was therefore 
only able to spend thirteen days in England, and 
sailed, with his wife and family, for South Africa 
on August. 2nd, in the same ship, by the bye, which 
carried back to South Africa Mr. Alfred Beit 
and Dr. Jameson. ‘The reappearance of the 
South African News is a welcome sign that the 








gagging policy which has prevailed for the last two 
years in South Africa is about to come to an end. 
Mr. Cartwright, before his departure, was enter- 
tained at a private dinner by friends, who presented 
him with a purse of some #400, subscribed for the 
most part in small sums by those who admired the 
stand which he had made for liberty and justice in 
South Africa. Mr. Cartwright’s imprisonment entailed 
upon him a money loss of about twice that sum, but 
as his incarceration enabled him to acquire a mastery 
of the Dutch language, he has not been on the whole 
a serious loser by-the fidelity with which he discharged 
his duty as a journalist. 
While such a loving tribute of admir- 
Lord Milner’s ation and sympathy was being paid 
Indiscretion. to Mr. Albert Cartwright in the 
; capital of the Empire, Lord Milner 
was receiving a much-needed and long-delayed rap 








In Peace! 
General and Mrs. Lucas Meyer at Sunbury, in England, 1902. 


(Specially photographed for the “ Review of Reviews” by Leo Weinthal.) 
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Mr. Albert Cartwright. 


across the knuckles by his quondam instrument, Mr. 
Chamberlain. The action of the Imperial High 
Commissioner in descending from his high position as 
the representative of the King to become the wire- 
puller and organiser of a conspiracy against the Cape 
Constitution, was an offence which would have 
justified and indeed demanded his immediate 
recall. To have thus vindicated the traditions of 
the Imperial service, however, required more moral 
courage on the part of Mr. Chamberlain than 
that Minister possesses, so he contented himself with 
inditing a despatch which definitely refused the 
demand which Lord Milner had fathered, for reasons 
every one of which constituted a grave censure in fact, 
although not in form, upon the indiscretion of Lord 
Milner. He followed this up by a speech in the 
House of Commons, in which, while paying tribute to 
the High Commissioner’s public spirit, he slurred over 
his indiscretion by exhorting the House to look to 
the future rather than to the past. Lord Milner, 
therefore, may regard himself as in the position 
of the criminal in the dock, upon whom a jury 
found a verdict of Not Guilty, but don’t do it 
again. 





Poe we 


OF .REVIEWS. 


The Prospects on August roth, when measures will 
ins Chin be brought in and passed by the 
majority of the House extending an 
indemnity for such innumerable acts of illegality which 
have been committed by the military authorities in 
the last two years. It is to be hoped that any such 
measure of indemnity will be accompanied by due 
reservations which will ensure an impartial investiga- 
tion of the many monstrous acts of oppression which 
have been committed by those who, dressed in a little 
brief authority, have played such tricks as to bring 
lasting discredit on the uniform which they wore and 
the nation whose commission they held. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg was assured in advance of the support of the 
Afrikanders for the first of such necessary measures, 
and he expects to pass both the Indemnity and the 
Financial Bill without any serious difficulty. The 
agitation of the Suspensionists has therefore had this 
excellent effect: it has compelled Sir Gordon Sprigg 
to rely for his support upon the representatives of the 
Dutch, and we are therefore confronted once more 
with the phenomena of a Cape Ministry, headed by 
an Englishman, owing its existence from day to day 
to the loyal support of the Afrikander Bond. It is 
not an unfamiliar spectacle ; it was on such conditions 
that Mr. Rhodes obtained the sanction of the Colony 
and the Empire for the creation of Rhodesia. 
The situation in the conquered terri- 
rs tories is still somewhat obscure. The 
South Africa. real crux of the settlement depends 
upon the question as to the number 
of millions which the Imperial Government intends to 
lend to the returning burghers to enable them to 
rebuild their farms and restock their farmsteads. 
According to the principles of International Law, 
which were codified at the Hague Conference, 
the private property of individuals, even although 
they are combatants, is inviolable. According to 
the estimate of Judge Hertzog the value of the 
private property actually destroyed in the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State amounts to £50,000,000. 
General Lucas Meyer, when I asked him what private 
property had been destroyed, replied simply :—* All 
of it”; and then, correcting himself, said, “Well, 


The Crux 


perhaps 5 per cent. of it has been saved.” The 


question of questions, therefore, is, “What do we 
intend to do to fulfil our moral obligations under the 
Treaty of International Law that private property 
should be inviolable, or if it should be taken 
or destroyed, full compensation should be paid?” 
If we do not do so, we shall have to face 


The Cape Parliament will reassemble 
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the fact that the burghers will be impoverished, 
discontented, reminded every hour of their lives 
of the wrong inflicted upon them by a Government 
which claims their allegiance and demands their 
loyalty. There will be widespread misery entailing 
constant appeals to the charity of the Continent, and 
if Generals Botha, Delarey, and De Wet are to take 
the stump in Europe for the purpose of raising funds 
to relieve the distress which we have occasioned by 
refusing to fulfil our obligations, there will be a 
recrudescence of anti-English feeling abroad which 
the best friends of this country will bitterly deplore. 
To those credulous persons who still 
The believe that Ministers spoke the 
Simple Test. truth when they declared that no 
more than 700 farms had been burnt 
we would suggest a simple test. Will the Government 
undertake to rebuild and restock every farm in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State not included in 
the official list of 700 ? If they will do that, the Boers 
will be quite content to waive all claims for the 700 
farms officially admitted to be burnt. If the Govern- 
ment will restore to their former condition all farms 
in the annexed territories excepting these 700 the 
Boers will be well content. 
Peace in the Philippines has speedily 
followed the conclusion of peace in 
the Philippines. South Africa. The Fourth of July 
becomes an important date in 
Philippine history through the amnesty proclamation 
of President Roosevelt issued at Manila on that day. 
It marked the end of military administration, declared 
peace to exist, and subordinated the army to the civil 
régime in accordance with the Philippine Government 
Act passed by Congress a few days before. The pro- 
clamation, of course, did not apply to the Moro tribes, 
or the regions inhabited by them, which will have to 
remain under a separate system. The President’s full 
and free amnesty was granted to all persons in the Philip- 
pine archipelago who had in any way opposed the 
authority and sovereignty of the United States. This, 
of course, did not apply to persons convicted of 
ordinary crimes, and it further required the taking of 
an oath of allegiance. By July civil government had 
been established in every part of the archipelago where 
civilised people were living. ‘The amnesty proclama- 
tion liberated about 1,800 Filipinos, most of whom 
were held as military prisoners. Aguinaldo, who was 


Peace 


among those accepting the amnesty, predicts an era 
of prosperity, contentment, and happiness, and it is 
said that he is going to the United States to study 
American institutions, 


The establishment of peace and civil 

The government in the Philippines is a 
—— matter which the Americans may 
regard with unmixed satisfaction. 

Unfortunately they have much less reason for con- 
gratulation in the turn which’events have taken in 
Cuba. ‘The President strongly urged that all Cuban 
crops of the present year should be admitted to the 
United States duty free. As Dr. Shaw says, in the 
current number of the American Review of Reviews, 
“we had taken control, and had spent Cuba’s revenues 
freely in reconstructing matters according to our own 
ideas. It was due to our self-respect to give 
the new Cuban Government a handsome send-off. 
Economic prosperity, as every one knew, was essential 
both to the_.success of Cuba’s experiment in Home Rule 
and to the establishment of permanently satisfactory 
relations between Cuba and the United States. 
Certain Western agricultural interests, creditably eager 
to promote the development of the American beet- 
sugar industry, were used as a cat’s-paw by a 
designing combination which, in turn, had power 
enough at Washington to prevent any action what- 
soever. The situation became a very complicated 
and involved one; but its outlines will be clear in 
due time. Then it will be plain enough to those 
agricultural interests which fought against the decent 
treatment of Cuba on the plea that they were defend- 
ing American producers, that they were playing all the 
time into the hands of those against whom they were 
in supposed antagonism. President Roosevelt and the 
administration had mapped out a policy that was honour- 
able, patriotic, and best for all true American interests. 
The safe and right attitude on this Cuban question, 
which in its main features is in no sense a party 
matter, was to follow the lead of President Roosevelt. 
It is a subject that cannot be dismissed or forgotten.” 
At last the machinery created at the 


The a ates Hague Conference for the settlement 
0 , ; , 
Arbitration. Of international differences by arbi- 


tration is about to be set in motion. 
The long-standing dispute between the United States 
and Mexico has been referred to it, and the Court 
will sit this autumn, It is not a matter of great 
international interest. The difference would never 
have brought about a war, and it was one of those 
questions which create worry and friction, and stand 
in the way of good international relations. The 
Americans have nominated as their representative on 
the Tribunal Professor de Martens, of St. Petersburg, 
and Sir Edward Fry. It is significant that the Tribuna} 
should have first been invoked by two Republics, 
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and in the second place that the United States should 
have selected as their arbitrators an Englishman and 
a Russian. . The Venezuelan and French Govern- 
ments have entered upon a most admirable agreement 
for settling by arbitration the outstanding disputes due 
to various claims of French citizens. Each country 
is to appoint an arbitrator, and M. de Leon y Castilo, 
the Spanish Minister to Paris, is to be the third arbiter. 
The first two will settle as many points as possible, 
and all remaining differences will be settled finally and 


_without appeal by the Spanish Minister. 


The visit of the King of Italy to the 


The Dual Tsar, immediately after the renewal 
and 2 ‘i . 
the Triple. of the Triple Alliance, has occasioned 


much remark. At present Europe is 
divided into two great alliances—the Dual and the 
Triple. The visit of Victor Emmanuel to St. Peters- 
burg has caused many people to ask whether the 
Dual Alliance is not about to become the Triple and 
the Triple the Dual ; in other words, is Italy going to 
transfer her allegiance from Austro-Germany to France 
and Russia? She has already made an arrangement 
with France, which she believed has not only guaranteed 
her from molestation in the Mediterranean, but has 
given more than a quasi sanction to her designs upon 
Tripoli. The son-in-law of the Prince of Montenegro 
is regarded by a considerable party in the Balkan 
Peninsula as their chief support against the designs 
of Austria. It is not at all inconceivable that at 
St. Petersburg there may have been discussed, if not 
concluded, a separate Russo-Italian agreement, which 
would be the Eastern counterpart of the Mediterranean 
agreement with France. Germany can hardly com- 
plain, considering the policy adopted by Prince Bis- 
marck when he made the secret agreement with Russia, 
which was, to say the least, not exactly calculated to 
promote the interests of his Austrian allies. On the 
whole, it is doubtful whether a transfer of Italy from 
one side to the other would be altogether advan- 
tageous to the European equilibrium. The Russian 
justification of the Franco-Russian Alliance was that 
it was necessary to restore the balance of power. 
The Dual and Triple Alliances at present counter- 
balance each other. If, however, Italy joined France 
and Russia, the new Triple would be in danger of 
dominating Europe, as did the old Triple before the 
Dual was constituted. 
The internal situation of Russia is 
The — very far from being satisfactory. M. 
Russia. de Phleve, the new Minister of the 
Interior, appears to have so little ap- 
preciation of the real difficulties of the situation as to 


believe that the internal peace had best be secured 
by suppressing the few journalists in St, Peters- 
burg who have the courage to criticise the policy 
of reaction which has unfortunately prevailed 
in many departments of the Russian State. 
There is, however, good reason to_ believe 
that he has experienced at least a momentary check 
in silencing the critics of the Administration ; and it 
is sincerely to be hoped that his failure will lead him 
to turn his attention to the real problem which Russia 
has to face, which is primarily economic, but which, 
so far as it is political, would be aggravated, rather 
than relieved, by the measures of repression upon 
which he seems to have set his heart. 
The Russian Government, being 
righting Trusts moved thereto by M. Witte, created 
Tariffs. last month a mild sensation by pro- 
posing to the Powers which signed 
the Brussels Convention in favour of imposing 
countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar, that the 
whole subject of illegitimate international competition 
should be made the subject for poursparlers between 
the Governments. The Powers having refused, 
M. Witte now suggests through his Press in St. Peters- 
burg that an international agreement should be 
entered into which would automatically increase the 
import duties upon all goods which were tainted in 
their origin by syndicates or trusts. The suggestion 
is a startling one and in its essence impracticable. Who 
can say whether imports are or are not “ trust-tainted ” 
in their origin? But that M. Witte has made such a 
suggestion may give Mr. Pierpont Morgan occasion 
to think, and may possibly remind the Beef Trust 
gentlemen of Chicago that the “ resources of civilisa- 
tion are not yet exhausted.” 
The proposal to use the Tariff against 


— the Trust, although somewhat sensa- 
Progress. tional, is absolutely insignificant 


compared with the immense moral 
and social revolution that has been accomplished by 
the new Ukase of the Tsar, issued last month, on the 
subject of the illicit relations of the sexes, Full 
details are not yet to hand, but from the summary 
published in ussia it is evident that this new 
law marks a departure of the most far-reach- 
ing character. Even the summoning of the Hague 
Conference may have less far-reaching consequences 
than this new law, which is passed almost without 
notice, for the Russian Government, breaking with 
the principle of the French Code that there shall be 
no research into the fatherhood of an illegitimate 
child, goes beyond the English bastardy law in 
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THE PROGRESS 


affirming the duty of every father to support his 
child, even although it is born out of wedlock. 
According to the new law, every father of a 
natural child is compelled to contribute accord- 
ing to his means to the bringing up of that child, 
until the majority of the son or the marriage of the 
daughter. This is not all. Any father refusing to 
discharge his duty to his illegitimate offspring is liable 
to severe penalties, and is incapacitated from entering 
the service of the Government. A still more sweep- 
ing change is the clause providing that girls who are 
the victims of seduction must be substantially main- 
tained by their seducer until they are married. Next 
month I hope to publish more details concerning this 
decree. At present the only account that has been pub- 
lished in this country appears in Russia of August 2nd. 
It is too much to hope that France 
will take the lead from the example 
of her ally and repeal the clause pro- 
hibiting all research into paternity, 
which has long been the greatest blot on the civilisa- 
tion of a country which in other respects is much 
more civilised than her neighbours. The French 
Government has, however, done good service by 
summoning an International Conference last month 
to consider and advise the Governments of the 
world on the suppression of the slave trade in 
white women, which is still actively carried on for the 
purpose of vice. The new French Ministry is vigor- 
ously prosecuting thecampaign against the unauthorised 
schools, provoking a good deal of friction thereby 
with the nuns and their friends at home, and with the 
Vatican abroad. The Senate has also accepted their 
Bill reducing military service from three years to 
two, and abolishing all exemptions, the motive of 
which enactment is to render militarism as 
odious to the well-to-do classes as it is to the 
lower orders, among whom it finds its chief victims. 
M. Rouvier has also induced the Senate to accept his 
Bill reducing the interest on Rentes from 3} per cent. 
to 3 per cent. Despite the clerical effervescence, the 
promoters of which are believed to aim at an Im- 
perialist Restoration, the position of the new Ministry 
seems to be secure, until such time as M. Bourgeois 
decides to exchange the chair of the Presidency of 
the Chamber for the Premiership. 

While the French Government has 
been carrying on war against its 
own denominational schools, the 


French Politics. 


The 
Education Bill. 


English Government has been busily 
engaged all the month in exactly the opposite opera- 
All last month a fierce wrangle has gone 


tion, 
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Westminster Gazette, 11/7/02.] 


The Extinction of the School Boards. 


Mr. Batrour : ‘‘ Oh, do somebody come and help me! I mean him 
to die, and. he can’t possibly escape, but I do hate the chopping, it’s so 
horrid !” 

(The Government, having so arranged matters that the survival of 
School Boards was impossible, thought it “‘ very proper” to leave the 
aneninaes which actually destroyed them to “the judgment of the 

ouse. 


on in the House of Commons—a wrangle not 
yet finished—between the Conservatives, reinforced 
by the Home Rulers, and the Liberal Opposition, over 
the Education Bill. The primary purpose of this 
Billis to abolish School Boards, to re-endow Denomi- 
national Schools out of the taxes and out of the rates, 
and to hand over these schools, which have a 
monopoly of education in the rural districts, to the 
control of their clerical managers, who in many 
instances are unable to distinguish between religion 
and a bastard form ef Romanism. It is admitted to 
be impossible to get the Bill through without an 
autumn session, and even with an autumn session, if 
there are any more elections like North Leeds, the 
Bill will either be dropped or revolutionised ; and it 
will be another case of the deformed transformed. 
Lord Salisbury’s resignation is to be 
- — followed at some date not yet 
Sir Michael Hicks- specified by the retirement of Sir 
seaaes Michael Hicks-Beach, whose succes- 
sor is not yet nominated. Lord Cadogan also retires 
from the Vice-Royalty of Ireland. It is understood that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain will succeed to the Board 
of ‘Trade, that Mr. Gerald Balfour will take the Secre- 
taryship of Scotland, and that Mr. George Wyndham, 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland, will enter the 
Cabinet. Of course none of these appointments are 


official until they are gazetted. But no one 
can guess at present who will succeed Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. “ Black Michael” has been 


one of the few strong Ministers in the Cabinet, but 
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By special permission of the Proprietors of ‘‘ Punch.” 


[July 9. 
Protection Masquerading. 
Ricut Hon. Sir M. H-cxs B-cu, M.C.: ‘‘ May I ask the lady’s name? 
We have to be very particular here.” 


Ricut Hon. Jok (as Pierrot): ‘‘ Oh, well—er—put her down as Baroness 
von Zollverein.” 


his strength has been shown chiefly in the vehemence 
of his protests that he would never consent immediately 
before giving way to the importunate pressure of the 
War Party and Protectionists. In his speech last 
month he estimated the cost of the war, for which 
he had to find funds by taxation or borrowing, as 
£,228,000,000—which is three times what the Crimean 
War cost us. When he retires Mr. Chamberlain will 
be quite supreme in the Cabinet. 

I deeply regret to hear of the death 
of M. Basily, who was for many years 
chief of the Asiatic Department in 
the Russian Foreign Office, and who 
after the Hague Conference became Count Lamsdorf’s 
most important assistant. It should never be for- 
gotten that it was to M. Basily that the Russian 
Government owed the original suggestion of the Hague 
Conference, at whose sittings M. Basily was sub- 
sequently privileged to assist. The news of his death 
will be read with profound regret by all his colleagues. 


Mi. Basily. 





THE REvIEW oF REVIEWS. 


M. de Staal, who presided over the .Conference, used 
to talk pensively of the shortness of time which was 
left to him to live, but he has survived Count Miinster, 
Lord Pauncefote, and M. Basily ; and judging by his 
present good health he will probably survive many 
others of his colleagues. 
There has been considerable flourish 
of trumpets over the announcement 
that a new commercial treaty has 
been concluded with China, by which 
in return for an increase of the Imperial import duties 
to 1o percent. ad valorem, the likin duties—an 
embarrassing series of internal tolls—will be abolished. 
The likin have long been a source of irritation to our 
traders, and of negotiations between the Governments, 
for they were capable of being indefinitely increased 
and multiplied by the will of the local mandarins. 
Their abolition, therefore, has been hailed with joy ; 
but there is reason for the caution of a Manchester 
man who remarked that he was very glad the likin 
duties were dead, but he would be better pleased if 
he were quite sure they would not be resurrected 
under another name. 

The visit of the Colonial Premiers 

Mr. Seddon’s to this country is, it is said, likely to 

Changeof Address. have a strange sequence in the dis- 

appearance of Mr. Seddon from the 
stage of New Zealand politics. It will be remembered 
that the New Zealand Premier visited South Africa on 
his way to London. He was so much enamoured of the 
financial potentialities of the Rand, and also so much 
impressed with the need of a strong statesman in South 
Africa, that it is reported that New Zealand will know 
him no more, The rest of his days will be spent in 
building up a fortune in Johannesburg and laying the 
foundation from which he may be able to come 
back into public life as the . leader of the 
Labour Party of the Rand. Such an announce- 
ment will not take New Zealanders altogether by 
surprise ; but it is possible that Mr. Seddon’s change 
of habitat may have been due to the clause of Mr. 
Rhodes’s will, which left Groote Schuur to be the 
residence of the first Prime Minister of Federated 
South Africa. “The Right Honourable Sir Richard 
Seddon, Bart., Premier of the South African Federa- 
tion, Groote Schuur, Cape Colony,” would be a postal 
address which would not be altogether without its 
fascinations for worthy Dick. 


The Likin Duties. 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

july 1,—The King makes satisfactory progress .. The Queen 
and Prince of Wales review the Colonial troops in London ... 
Official programme for the return of troops from South Africa is 
published ... Meeting is held at Mansion House to decide on a 
national memorial to Mr. Rhodes ... Mr. S. W. Humphreys is 
appointed manager of works to L.C.C. ... The United States 
Congress adjourns until December .... Anglo-French syndicate 
in China is reported to have secured concessions in Yun-nan ... 
M. Beau is appointed Governor-General of French Indo-China. 

July 4.—The King’s progress is satisfactory ... The Prince of 
Wales holds a reception at the India Office ... The second 
meeting of the Colonial Conference takes place ... The report 
of the Select Committee on Betting is published ... Independ- 
ence Day banquet at the Hotel Cecil ... International Tramways 
and Light Railways Congress concludes its sittings ... A fire at 
Lorengo Marques destroys British military stores valued at 
£500,000 ... The insurrection in the Philippines is declared at 
an end except in the Moro country ... Turkish Cabinet Council 
approves M. Rouvier’s original project for the unification of the 
debt ... The French Senate adopts Clause II. of the Military 
Service Bill stating that military service is the same for all, and 
its duration is 2 years. 

July 5.—The King pronounced out of danger ... The King’s 
dinner to 509,000 of the poor of London takes place ... Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reply refusing to suspend Cape Constitution is 
published ... The Hague Tribunal is to be consulted on several 
questions, including that of the sale of St. Thomas to the 
United States of America Herr Bostrém forms a new 
Ministry in Sweden ... Australia wins the Third Test Match at 
Sheffield by ‘143 runs. 

July 7.—King continues to improve ... Mr. Chamberlain 
is injured in a cab accident in Whitehall. 

uly 8.—General Buller’s dispatches to Sir George White are 
published ... The Cape Parliament is summoned to meet on 
August 20th ... New Zealand Budget statement shows Public 
Debt was increased in 1901 by £3,370,009 ... M. Rouvier pre- 
sents his Bill in the French Chamber for the conversion of 
34 per cent. Rentes into 3 per cents ... Henley Regatta begins. 

July 9.—Prince of Wales presides over meeting of Royal 
College of Music ... The Water Tube Boiler Committee makes 
a further report condemning Bellevilles ... Lord Methuen arrives 
in England ... Railway accident at West Croydon, 19 persons 
injured ... Queensland Parliament opens and further taxation is 
foreshadowed ... The French Conversion Bill of M. Rouvier is 
unanimously adopted by the Senate. 

July 10.—The Queen opens Coronation Bazaar in aid of the 
Ormond Street Children’s Hospital ... According to Red Cross 
Identity Bureau 3,700 Boers were killed in the war and 32,000 
taken prisoners ... The Documents of the late Boer Government 
are handed over to the military authorities .. Joel, one of the 
Basuto chiefs, is to be tried for high treason ... Fresh eruption 
occurs in Martinique. 

July 11.—Lord Salisbury resigns his post of Premier ... Total 
number of Boer surrenders reported at over 20,000. 

July 12.—Mr. Balfour is appointed Prime Minister in succes- 
sion to Lord Salisbury ... Lord Kitchener arrives in London and 
lunches at St. James’s Palace ... The King of Italy arrives at 
Peterhof on a visit to the Tsar ... The revenue of West 
Australia for year ending June 30th is £3,688,048 as compared 
with £ 3,078,033 for the previous year ... The Sultan will issue 
an Iradé adopting the Rouvier project of unification. 

July 14.—Great meeting of Unionists to consider change of 
Premiers ... Sir Michael Hicks-Beach announces his early 
resignation .... The Campanile at Venice suddenly collapses. 

July 15.—The King leaves London and travels to Portsmouth, 
thence on the Royal yacht to Cowes without any bad effects 
happening ... The appointment of’six new Knights of the Garter 


(Royal personages) announced ... Funeral of Lord Pauncefote 
takes place at Stoke, also memorial service in London .., Lord 
Hopetoun leaves Brisbane for England. 

July 16.—Sir Arthur Lawley is af pointed Lieut.-Governor of 


the Transvaal ... The King announces that he hopes to drive 
through South London later on in the year ... The Duke 


of Connaught presents medals to Colonial troops at Alexandra 
Palace. 
July 17.—Mr. Balfour holds his first Cabinet Council ... Lord 


Cadogan resigns the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland ... The 
Chinese decide to accept the terms offered by the Powers for the 
restoration of Tientsin ... The King of Italy leaves Peterhof for 
home. 


July 18.—Coronation date fixed for August 9th ... Lord 
Kitchener’s despatch dated June Ist published ... International 
Congress for the Protection of Children closes in London ... 
The Basuto chief Joel is sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and fined 500 cattle ... Imperial sanction granted in Peking to 
Sir J. L. Mackay’s scheme for the abolition of the likin. 

July 19.—Mr. Balfour opens a new Conservative Club at 
Fulham ... The 3rd Battalion of. the Guards arrives at South- 
ampton from South Africa ... Seyyid Ali is proclaimed Sultan 
of Zanzibar, with Mr. Rogers as Regent, until of age ... The 
Archbishop of Paris addresses a letter to M. Loubet protesting 
against closing of Roman Catholic schools. 

July 21.—A Supplementary Civil Service Estimate for 
£501,076 is published ... Pleasure steamer sunk in Elbe ; many 
lives lost ... Sultan appoints Commission to consider measure 
of reforms to ameliorate situation in Macedonia ...Severe earth- 
quake felt in St. Vincent. 

July 22.—Before the Subsidies Committee General Drummond, 
of Montreal, states that Canada desires service of 22-knot 
steamers with subsidy of £400,000 for ten years, Canada 
ready to pay up to £250,000 ... There are 61 cholera cases in 
Egypt, all native. 

July 23.—The Lord Chief Justice of England, Mr. Justice 
Bigham, and Sir John Ardagh are appointed Royal Commission 
to proceed to South Africa and enquire into sentences imposed 
under martial law ... The Wesleyan Twentieth Century Fund 
Committee decide to buy the Aquarium site at a cost of 
£330,000 ... The Nature Study Exhibition is opened in 
London ... Evictions are resumed on the De Freyne estates in 
Ireland ... The German crew are defeated at Cork in the Inter- 
national Boat-race. 

July 24.—The Canadian Pacific Railway offzrs to establish 
weekly fast passenger service across Atlantic ... Japanese Govern- 
ment despatches cruiser to Marcus Island to prevent American 
expedition taking possession. 

July 25.—The King goes for a cruise around the Isle of 
Wight ... Lord Roberts visits Sandhurst and settles the regent 
trouble of the Royal Military College ... The Commission 
composed of the Grand Vizier and the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and Interior reports upon the condition of Macedonia 
and necessary reforms. 

July 26.—The Bisley Meeting closes ; the King’s Prize being 
won by Lieutenant E. D.. Johnson ... The King holds a 
Council at Cowes on his yacht ... Australia wins the fourth Test 
Match by three runs. 

July 28.—The Zimes publishes the text of the new Commercial 
Treaty with China ... Blue-book is issued dealing with the land 
settlement question in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony ... 
The basis of the arbitration on the house tax question in Japan 
is finally settled. 

July 29.—Lord Kitchener’s final despatch on the War is 
published ... British Medical Association opens at Manchester ... 
Verdict in inquest on victims of the City Fire censures most of 
those concerned ... Viceroy Chang Chih-tung is appointed 
Chinese Imperial Commissioner of Trade ... Earthquake shocks 
are felt in the United States. 
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July 30.—The King is able to walk unaided ... The Colonial 
Conference holds its sixth meeting ... Mr. Carnegie presents the 
Acton Library to Mr. Morley ... Gens. Botha, De Wet, and 
Delarey sail for England ... The work of tariff revision in China 
announced, 


By-Election. 

At North Leeds, subsequent upon the raising of Mr. W. L. 
Jackson to the Peerage :— 

Mr. Rowland Barran (L.) 


: : 7:539 
Sir Arthur Lawson (C.)... 


6,781 
Liberal majority oes , os 758 
In 1900—W. L. Jackson (C.), 7,512; J. C. Hamilton (L.), 
4,995—Conservative majority, 2,517. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


July 1.—The University of Wales (Graduates) Bill, the Police 
Reservists Bill, the Prison Officers (Pensions) Bill passed through 
Committee ... Lord Raglan states that £15,039 remains unex- 
pended of the amount for Volunteer rifle ranges. 

July 4.—Midwives Bill discussed in Committee; two 
amendments by Duke of Northumberland agreed to ... Bill 
passes through Committee ... Immoral Traffic (Scotland) Bill 
read a third time and passed ... Labour Bureaux (London) 
Bill read a second time ... Finance Bill read a third time and 


P ‘ 

July 7.—Second reading of Shop Clubs Bill moved by Lord 
Cross, and after discussion carried by 78 votes to 17 ... Amend- 
ment by Lord Wemyss to postpone second reading six months 
negatived .,. Lord Onslow states that Boer prisoners must take 
oath of allegiance or its equivalent before returning to South 
Africa ... The Labour Bureaux (London) Bill passes through 
Committee. 

July 8.—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Licences) (Ireland) Bill 
passed through Committee .. The Freshwater Fish (Scotland) 
Bill passed ... Lord Brassey raises the question of subsidies to 
merchant vessels ; Lord Selborne and Lord Spencer speak. 

July 10.—Shop Clubs Bill passed through Committee .;. The 
Police Reservists Bill and Prisn Officers (Pensions) Bill passed 
... Commons’ amendment to Musical Copyright Bill agreed to ... 
Lord Stanmore moves for Committee to report on unfurnished 
condition of rooms in the Palace of Westminster ; Lord Lans- 
downe objects and amendment negatived ... Lord Carrington 
raises question of Sandhurst Cadets’ dismissal ; Lords Raglan, 
a Lansdowne, Rosebery, and the Duke of Devonshire 
speak. 

July 11.—Midwives Bill read third time and passed. 

July 14.—Tributes to Lord Salisbury by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Spencer, Lord Halsbury, Lord Rosebery, the Duke 
of Abercorn ... Lord Belper moves second reading of Licensing 
Bill; Bill read without opposition ... The Labour Bureaux 
(London) Bill and University of Wales (Graduates) Bill 
passed. 

July 15.—Question of land settlement in South Africa raised 
by Lord Camperdown ; speeches by Lords Windsor, Lovat, and 
Ribblesdale ... Lord Onslow outlines Government action and 
intentions. 

July 17.—Lord Chancellor reads acknowledgment from Com- 
mander-in-Chief of resolution of thanks in connection with South 
Africa ... Post-Office Sites Bill read a second time ... Lord 
Monkswell calls attention to report of Committee on Military 
Education and moves resolution ; speeches by Lord Raglan and 
Lord Lansdowne ; amended resolution agreed to. 

July 18.—The New Forest Bill read a second time ... Lord 
Camperdown calls attention to the position of the Netherlands 
South African Committee; Lord Onslow replies .... Lord 
Spencer asks about Chinese, Japanese, and Italian relations ... 
Lord Lansdowne replies ... The Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
(Licences) (Ireland) Bill read a third time and passed. 

July 21.—Clauses of Licensing Bill discussed in Committee ; 
On motion of Bishop of Winchester proviso inserted in 
Clause 5 ; motion on Clause 9 by Lord Camperdown rejected ; 
Bill passes through Committee, 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 






July 22.—Royal assent given, by commission, to Finance Bil! 
and other Acts ... The New Forest Bill passes through 
Committee ... The Electric Lighting Acts Amendment (Scot- 
land) Bill read a second time. 

July 24.—The New Forest Bill read a third time and passed 
.. The Electric Lighting Acts Amendment (Scotlanc Bill 
passed through Committee ... Lord Hardwicke makes statement 
as to Coopers Hill College, and Lord Lansdowne replies to 
Lord Wolverton on affairs in Somaliland. 

July 25.—The Public Libraries (Ireland) Bill read a second 
time ... Lord Onslow makes statement as to immigration into 
Canada, 

July 28.—Post Office Sites Bill and Public Libraries (Ireland) 
Bill passed through Committee ... Report of amendments to 
Licensing Bill considered and agreed to ... Education Act (1901) 
Renewal Bill read a second time and then passed through all 
the remaining stages. 


July 29.—Post Office Sites Bill passed. 


House of Commons. 

July 1.—Mr. Wyndham introduces Bill to facilitate. the 
execution and maintenance of marine works in Ireland; Bill 
read first time ... Discussion of Education Bill in Com- 
mittee resumed on third clause ; Mr. Hobhouse’s amendment 
agreed to ... Amendments by Mr. Lambert and Sir A. 
Rollit resisted by Mr. Balfour and negatived by 269 votes 
to 166 and 250 votes to 163 ... Dr. Macnamara moves omis- 
sion of clause; speeches by Sir J. Gorst ... Closure carried 
by 78 votes and clause agreed to by 144 votes ... Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman protests against closure ...¢Mr. Lloyd- 
George moves to defer consideration of next clause ; Mr. Balfour 
opposes ... Motion defeated by 147 votes. 

July 4.—Consideration of Licensing Bill on report resumed 
... Amendments by Mr. Ritchie (2) and Lord E. Fitzmaurice 
agreed to, one by Mr, Galloway rejected ... Bill read a third 
time ... Mr. Gerald Balfour moves second reading of Patent 
Law Amendment Bill Speeches by Sir R. Reid and 
Attorney-General ... Bill read a third time and referred to 
Standing Committee on Trade. 

July 7.—Mr. Balfour announces that there will be an Autumn 
Session .... Mr. Balfour tries to explain Lord Cranborne’s 
phrases, ‘‘We do not seek treaties; we grant them” ... 
Adjourned debate on Education Bill resumed in Committee 
... Mr. Channing’s amendment to fourth clause negatived after 
closure Speeches by Balfour, Bryce, and Lord Percy 
. Another amendment by Mr. Channing negatived ... Mr. 
Balfour moves amendment ; speech by Mr. Bryce. 

July 8.—Question of Mr. Morgan’s offer to British Govern- 
ment of use of British ships in his Combination raised by Mr. 
W. Redmond...Discussion of Clause 4 of Education Bill resumed ; 
debate on Mr. Balfour's amendment fesumed ; addendum by 
Sir W. Anson carried by 318 votes against 29 votes ... Mr. 
Balfour’s amendment agreed to ... Amendments by Mr, G. 
White and Mr. Mansfield rejected by 160 votes and 144 votes 
... Mr. Whitley moves amendment disposing of religious declara- 
tions for teachers ... Speeches by Sir J. Gorst and Mr. Balfour ; 
amendment rejected by 26 votes ... Clause 4 agreed to by 175 
votes against 15 ... Public Libraries (Ireland) Bill passed 
through Committee. 

July 9.—Discussion of Education Bill in Committee continued 
... Part III. dealing with Elementary Education considered .., 
Amendments by Sir E. Strachey and Sir W. Mather rejected ... 
Mr. H. Hobhouse moves that Part III. be made compulsory ; 
speeches by Mr. Balfour, Sir W. Harcourt, Dr. Macnamara, 
Mr. Bryce, and many others ... Amendment carried by 272 
votes to 102 ... The New Forest (Sale of Lands for Public 
Purposes) Bill read a third time. 

July 10.—Mr. Ritchie introduces Bill for regulating employ- 
ment of children ... Irish Estimates in Committee ... Vote of 
41,369,185 for Irish Constabulary ... Mr. Dillon moves to 
reduce vote by £500,000; speeches by Mr. Wyndham, Sir R. 
Reid, and the Attorney-General for Ireland ... Negatived by 
195 votes against 102 ... Vote for Criminal Prosecutions and Law 
Charges in Ireland ; Mr. Flynn, Mr. McNeill, and the Attorney- 
General for Ireland speak ... Vote agreed to by majority of 62 
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... The Pauper Children (Ireland) Bill read a second time ... 
Motion by Mr. J. Talbot 72 hours of labour of young girls in 
fruit-preserving industry defeated by 88 to 76 votes. 

~ July 11.—Consideration of the London Water Bill in Committee 
... Postponing amendments moved by Captain Norton and Mr. 
Buxton; speeches by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Long ... Negatived by 123 votes to 86 and 163 votes 
to 101 ... Mr. Lough moves that L.C.C. be entrusted with pur- 
chase of Company’s property ... Negatived by 91 votes. 

July 14.—Tributes to Mr. Balfour and Lord Salisbury by 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and to Lord Salisbury by Mr. 
Balfour ... Discussion on Education Bill resumed on Clause 6 
... Amendments by Mr. Channing, Sir J. Leese, Mr. Tre- 
velyan and Mr. Brynmor Jones rejected ; amendment by Dr. 
Macnamara withdrawn and concessions made to amendment by 
Mr. Lewis. 

July 15.—Mr. Brodrick, in reply to several questions, replies 
as to Sandhurst rustication ... Civil Service Estimates in Com- 
mittee ... Education vote for £9,921,862 ... Speeches by Dr. 
Macnamara, Sir J. Gorst, Mr. Whitley Diplomatic and 
Consular vote of £527,570 ... Mr. Gibson Bowles attacks 
Lord Currie ... Lord Cranborne defends Lord Currie and 
speaks on commercial side of the question ... Mr. Bowles with- 
draws his charges ... Sir C, Dilke and Mr. Bryce criticise Con- 
sular Service ... Scottish Education vote discussed and agreed 
to after closure ... Inland Revenue vote of £2,146,770 con- 
sidered ... Pauper Children (Ireland) Bill read a third time. 

July 16.—Consideration of Clause 6 of Education Bill 
resumed ... Amendments lost by Mr. Priestley and Mr. Lloyd 
George ... Clause carried by 185 votes ... Discussion on Lon- 
don Tube Railway Bills ... All the Bills read a second time 
after some debate The Local Government (Ireland) Bill 
read a second time. 

July 17.—Vote of £332,000 for War Office considered in 
Committee of Supply ... Sir Edward Grey brings up the case of 
Sir Redvers Buller ; speeches by Sir J. Kennaway, Mr. Brod- 
rick, Sir E. Vincent, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and Lord 
H. Cecil. Mr. C. Lowther appeals for Sir Charles Warren. 
Sir Edward Grey’s amendment to reduce vote lost by 236 votes 
to 98 ... Votes of £1,381,000 for Militia, £585,000 for the 
Imperial Yeomanry, and £1,287,000 for grants to Volunteers 
passed .. On vote for £1,025,000 for Army Medical Establish- 
ment, Mr. Brodrick replies to questions, 

July 18.—Consideration of London Water Bill; Clause 1 
resumed in Committee. Two amendments by Mr. Lough 
(rejected by 99 votes to 70 and withdrawn); by Mr. Buxton 
(withdrawn), by Mr. Cremer (rejected by 96 votes), by Mr. 
Whitmore (carried by 155 votes to 120). 

July 21.—Mr. Balfour states that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
fiscal policy to the Colonies will be carried on ... Lord Cran- 
bourne states Waima award ... Mr. Brodrick makes personal 
statement with reference to Buller debate of 17th; Sir E. Grey 
replies ... Consideration of Clause 7 of Education Bill... Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman announces that changes made by Govern- 
ment fail to satisfy Opposition, and moves to report progress ; 
speeches by Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Balfour. Motion lost 
by 213 votes to 93; amendment by Mr. C. M’Arthur rejected 
by 273 votes to 120 ... Mr. Balfour moves first of two amend- 
ments ; speech by Mr. Bryce. Amendment carried by 237 
votes to 93 ... Lords amendments to Midwives Bill agreed to ... 
Education Act, 1901 (Renewal), Bill read a second time. 

July 22.—Mr. Balfour states that many burghers are anxious 
to join South African Constabulary ... Debate on Education 
Bill resumed ; amendment by Mr. McKenna, after long discus- 
sion, rejected by 243 votes to 124 ... Mr. Balfour moves second 
of his Amendments ... Opposition moves that Amendment 
should be substituted for Clause, lost by 267 votes to QI ... 
Amendment by Mr. Lloyd-George lost by 230 votes to 8o ... 
The North and South Shields Electric Railway Bill considered 
... Education Act, 1901 (Renewal), Bill read a third time. 

July 23.—Vote of £26,108 for the department of Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland ... Mr. J. Redmond attacks Mr. Wyndham’s 
Policy and moves to reduce vote ; speeches by Mr. Devlin, Mr. 
Macartney, Mr. W. Moore, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. 
T. W. Russell, and Colonel Saunderson. 


July 24.—Debate on Mr. J. Redmond’s motion continued ; 
speeches by Messrs. Dillon, Healy, W. Redmond, Asquith, W. 
O’Brien, John Morley, and Wyndham ... Motion defeated by 
196 votes to 135 ... Vote agreed to. 

July 25.—Mr. Clancy moves that the overtaxation of Ireland 
established by the Childers Commission should be considered 
by the Government ... Speeches by Messrs. Law and Robertson, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Messrs. T. W. Russell, McKean, 
Lough, T. P. O’Connor, and McCann ... Motion rejected by 
168 votes to 117. 

July 28.—Mr. Balfour moves suspension of 12 o’clock rule in 
order to dispose of 7th clause of Education Bill and make 
progress with London Water Bill before the adjournment ... 
Speeches by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. James Lowther, 
Sir C. Dilke, Sir W. Harcourt ... Amendments by Mr. Corrie 
Grant and Mr. Fenwick rejected ; motion carried by 216 votes 
to 158 ... Consideration of Clause 7 of Education Bill resumed ; 
discussion on inclusion of women among school-managers ; all 
amendments lost or withdrawn ... Mr. McNeill moves the 
adjournment of the House to inquire into the composition of 
the Commission to inquire into martial law sentences in South 
Africa; speeches by Mr. Brodrick and Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman ; after closure, motion lost by 210 votes to 64 ..- 
In Committee on the Education Bill amendments by Mr. 
Channing and Mr. Lewes rejected by 178 votes and 44 votes. 

July 29.—Colonial Office Vote of £51,100 in Committee ; 
speeches by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Chamberlain 
(on Colonial Conference and on South Africa), Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Bryce ... Vote of £59,650 for the Office of 
Works considered ... Lords’ amendments to Shop Clubs Bill 
agreed to. 

July 30.—Mr. Balfour announces the composition of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the War ... Discussion of Education 
Bill is resumed; Mr. Dillon moves amendment, speeches by 
Mr. Balfour, Sir H. Fowler, Sir E. Grey, Sir W. Anson, Mr. 
Bryce, Sir W. Harcourt ; amendment lost by 230 votes to 189. 
Amendments by Mr. Heywood Johnstone, Mr. Hutton, Mr. E. 


Robertson rejected. 
OBITUARY. 

July 1.—Mr. Frederick Smartt. 

July 2.—Dr. A. E.3 Marsden, chairman of committee of 
Cancer Hospital, 70. 

July 4.—M. Hervé Faye, eminent French astronomer, 88. 

July 6.—Baron von Buol Berenberg, ex-President of German 
Reichstag, 61. 

July 8.—Earl of Arundel and Surrey, only son of Duke of 
Norfolk, 23. 

July 9.—Admiral M. B. Pechell, 72 .. Duchess of Athol. 

July 10.—Lord Cheylesmore, 59 Duchess Frederica of 
Anhalt Bernburg, 91 ... Mr. John Southward, authority on 
Printing, 63. ; 

July 13.—M. Autocolski, Russian sculptor, §9 .. M. André 
Lequeux, French Consul -General in London, 50 ... Mgr. 
Freehan, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Chicago. 

July 14.—Sir Joseph Little, Chief Justice of Newfoundland. 

July 15.—Mr. B. Martell, late Chief Surveyor to Lloyd’s 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping, 77. 

July 17.—Mr. William Johnston, of Ballykibbeg, M.P. ..- 
Marshal Marquis Saigo, Japanese statesman, 63. 

July 18.—Gen. Sir Mark Walker, V.C., 76 ... The Sultan 
of Zanzibar, 49 ... Mr. A. Yule, Indian merchant and manu- 
facturer, 68. 

July 19.—Charles Kegan Paul, publisher, 75. 

July 20.—Mr. J. W. Mackay, American financier, 71. 

July 21.—Prof. Gerhardt, authority on diseases of lungs and 
children’s diseases, 69. 

July 22.—Cardinal Ledochowski, in Rome ... Dr. Croke, 
Archbishop of Cashel, 78. 

July 23.—Princess Caroline Murat. 

July 25.—Canon Blackley, 71. 

July 28.—M. Vibert, French artist and dramatist, 62. 

July 29.—Rev. Chas, E. Searle, Master of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, 74 ... John Watts, jockey, 41. 

July 30.—M. Basily, First Councillor to Russian Foreign 
Office ... Lord Gerard, 51 ... Bishop William Walsh, 83. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


— 


THE COLONIAL PREMIERS. 


HE illness of the King, entail..g as it did the for the time being, are content to be regarded as 


abandonment of the original programme for 
the Coronation, had one uncxpected effect. 
The Conference 
of Colonial Pre- 


Colonies and Dependencies of the British Empire. In 
Council these representatives of the Britains beyond 


the seas have 
vetoed the crea- 





miers which, ac- 
cording . to the 
original arrange- 
ment, was’ to be 
a subsidiary 
feature of a great 
national festival, 
has been brought 
into prominence 
as the most im- 
portant political 





episode in the 
history. of the 
Empire. The 


truncated Coro- 
nation, shorn of 
its splendour, has 
dwindled into a 
mere _ pageant, 
while the Colo- 
nial Conference 
has from day to 
day become 
more and more 
conspicuous as 
the Witenagemot 
of the Empire. 
That the Colo- 
nial Conference 
has not done and 
is not likely to do 
much except ina 
negative direc- 
tion, in no way 
detracts from 
its importance. 
Sometimes __ the 
most important 
thing to be done 
is to do nothing, 
or at least to 
prevent the 
doing of things from which more harm would come 
than good. But it would be a mistake to say that 
the Colonial Conference has done solely negative 
work. Its very coming together was a positive 
factor in the evolution of the Empire. It has 
brought into close and continuous consultation the 
rulers of the half-dozen quasi-sovereign States which, 
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The Hotel Cecil. 


tion of a Jingo 
Empire, but have 
agreed that small 
things should be 
done of practical 
importance, and 
have paved the 
way towards do- 
ing something 





more in_ the 
future. In the 
midst of the 
wreck of the fes- 
tivities wrought 


by the abscess 
which threatened 
to burst like a 
loaded shell in 
the abdomen of 
Edward VII., 
the Colonial 
Conference 
emerges not only 
erect and un- 
scathed,.but with 
its usefulness en- 
hanced and _ its 
prestige magni- 
fied. It is the 
one factor of the 
Coronation the 
importance of 
which- has been 
enhanced rather 
than diminished 
by the malady of 
the King. 

There is some- 
thing of signific- 
ance in the place 

‘where the Colo- 
nial Premiers are 
all parts of the 





The 
Empire have been accommodated in the 


lodged. 
British 
western wing of the Hotel 
which somewhat represents the British Empire 
in that, after a period of vigorous expansion, 
it has almost reached the limits of its growth. It 
was a happy conception to lodge the representatives 


representatives ot 


Cecil, the hotel 
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of all the Colonies under one roof, and make them 
live there for a couple of months. Hence the real 
Colonial Conference probably took place in the Hotel 
Cecil, not at the Colonial Office, for men really confer 
much more when they meet in friendly talk in the ease 
of their inn than when they are formally assembled 
under the presidency of a Secretary of State. The 
Colonial wing of the Hotel Cecil became not merely 
a place in which the Premiers could confer with one 
another informally, in corridors or in sitting-rooms ; 
it also became, to a very remarkable extent, a kind of 
reception room of the Empire. Here every day and 
all day came those who were interested commercially, 
financially, politically or personally in the welfare of 
Greater Britain. Never before has it been possible 
to interview the rulers of all the British Colonies 
under one roof, and to hear from the authoritative 
representatives of the self-governing Colonies their 
‘views upon all matters in which their interests inter- 
lock with our own. In the early days of the Hotel 
Cecil Conferences the courtyard of the hotel was seldom 
without some bright splashes of colour in the shape 
of the scarlet coats of the Royal coachmen or the 
graceful uniforms of the Indians. 

Hence few spots in London attracted more constant 
homage from the curious crowd. Ifthe Premiers were 
not inclined to magnify their office there was every 


disposition on the part of the public to magnify it , 


for them. From the King on.the throne down- 
wards to the meanest of his subjects, everyone 
was glad to do them honour. ‘They were enter- 
tained in a long series of banquets; they were pre- 
sented with degrees by Edinburgh University; and 
they were snowed under by cards of invitation to all 
manner of social functions. And the Colonial 
Premiers on their side, it must be admitted, rose 
gallantly to the occasion. They struggled with untiring 
energy to meet their innumerable engagements, and on 
the whole, if they have not entirely succeeded in 
satisfying everybody, they have undoubtedly created a 
very good impression, and have done yeoman’s service 
tothe Empire. 


I--SIR WILFRID: LAURIER. 


Of the six Premiers assembled 
at the Hotel Cecil Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is the head and Sir Albert 
Hime the tail. In many respects 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is the most 
distinguished of all the Premiers. 
The fact that he is of French 
origin is a distinction not to be 
overlooked. It is a tribute to 
the cosmopolitan character of the 
British Empire that its most con- 
spicuous banner-bearer at the 
Colonial Conference is French 
by birth, and although speaking 
much better English than some 
of his colleagues, to whom it is 
their native wood - note wild, 





Moonshine. , ‘ 


OF REVIEWS. 


nevertheless he has that faint trace of an alien accent 
which adds a certain charm to his conversation. Sir 
Wilfrid has produced everywhere the best of impres- 
sions. He is charming, courtly, dignified, full of 
animation, a delightful French variant upon the 
monotonously British characteristics of our kin 
beyond the seas. 

Representing the most important of our Colonies 
over-sea, he is also the representative of the State 
whose controversies with its neighbours cause the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices more anxiety than any 
of the other Dependencies of the Crown. Canada, the 
future granary of the Empire, is also destined more 
and more to become the great high-road from the Old 
World of Europe to the older world of the Far East. 
Canada, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier in his own person bears 
sufficient witness, is a crowning illustration of the 
ability of Liberal Colonial policy to bind together in 
one dominion men of different races, of antagonistic 
religions, of different language and social customs. 
Canada has also progressed much further in the road 
of nationhood than any of the other Colonies. It is 
five years ago since Sir Wilfrid Laurier proclaimed, at 
the time of the great Jubilee, that Canada was a 
nation. He has made no declaration this time which 
has produced an equally deep impression upon the 
public mind at home. But I do not think I am 
exaggerating when I say that those who met him 
were conscious that Canada was still forging ahead 
in the same direction of nationhood, and _ that, 
although the loyalty of the Dominion to the mother- 
country is more fervid than ever, it will be but a 
very short time before. Canada insists upon being 
invested with all the privileges and authority of an 
independent Sovereign State. The new, State will, 
no doubt, be in the heartiest and most friendly 
alliance with Great Britain, but the condition of such 
alliance will be that thé last shred of dependence 
shall disappear, and.that Canada will neither ask 
nor be expected to.accept any responsibility for any 
policy to the adoption of which her prior consent has 
not been sought and obtained. 

Each of the Premiers brings a distinct idea to the 
Imperial Councils. The contribution of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is not the least important, for it has been the 
lot of this French-Canadian to smash, pulverise, and 
utterly destroy the pernicious delusion which has taken 
possession of the mind of the man in the street and that 
of some of his journalistic leaders, that it was possible 
to fashion the congeries of independent Republics 
which are collected together in the British Empire into 
a strongly organised militant unit. The contingents 
sent to South Africa from Canada and the Austral. 
asian Colonies are no doubt responsible for this delu- 
sion, and politicians whose brains were heated with 
the fumes of Jingoism dreamed fantastic visions of 
celebrating the Coronation by compacting these 
loosely-organised Commonwealths into a strong 
fighting Empire which would dominate the world. 

These fantasies were most rank immediately before 
the Coronation. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s remarks came- 
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as it were, like a cold blast from those regions of eternal 
snow which lie to the northward of his Dominion, 
and these foolish hopes now lie around us blighted 
and blackened. For the message of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier to the Empire has been that while Canada is 
perfectly willing and even anxious to co-operate as an 
independent Sovereign State, and as a self-governing 
nation, with the Sovereign State and self-governing 
nation which dwells in these islands, it is resolute to 
resist every effort to draw Canada within the entangle- 
ments of our military system. “ Beware the vortex 
of militarism!” Canada is not to be relied upon 
as a fighting unit in future Jingo wars. The impulsive 
Mr. Seddon, in more than one of the speeches in 
which he has essayed to act as the guide, philosopher 
and friend of the Empire, has encouraged the fatal 
belief that the Colonies consider it their duty to rally 
to the defence of the mother-country in any war in 
which she may be involved. On the Seddon theory 
the Colonies have nothing to do with the merits of 
the quarrel— 
‘* Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die,” 

as if they were troopers of the Light Brigade. 

Sir Wilfrid is a man of very different mould. When 
I met him for the first time at the Hotel Cecil: this 
year, he told me that nothing impressed him so much 
when he came to the Old Country as the’ radical 
difference in the point of view of statesmen in Europe 
and America. 

“Here,” said he, “no matter whom you’ meet, 
whether statesmen, politicians, financiers, journalists, 
of any kind, however little they may say about it, 
you always come sooner or later upon the fact 
that the thought at the back of their minds is 
the possibility of war. It may not come to-day 
or to-morrow, or the next day; but some day a 
great war will be blazing along their frontiers, and 
the supreme question with them is how they are 
prepared for that tremendous’ eventuality. It 
colours all their thoughts; it dominates all their 
policies. They never escape from it; it dwells with 
them constantly. Now, in Canada, we never think 
of war from January to December. So far from it 
continually preoccupying our thoughts, the possibility 
of war never even enters our minds—as a contingency 
for which we should be prepared. And it is that,” said 
he, speaking with great emphasis, “ which more than 
anything else has made me resolute to prevent, at any 
.cost, any entanglement of Canada in the military 
system of the Old World.” 

I ventured mildly to suggest that Canada had 
entangled herself pretty considerably in military 
matters by the contingents which she had sent to 
South Africa. 

“No,” said Sir Wilfrid ; “ we sent the contingents, it 
is true, but if you will refer to the speech which I 
delivered in Parliament when the first contingent was 
sent, you will find that I laid it down in the 
Strongest possible terms that their despatch was in 


no way to be regarded as a Constitutional precedent 
or the fulfilment of an obligation. Canada reserved 
her liberty—in any future war in which the Empire 
might be involved—to decide whether she would take 
part in it or whether she would stand aloof.” 

It is evident that this policy of standing aloof from 
the wars of the Empire in which she did not choose to 
take part may carry Canada rapidly towards a 'declara- 
tion of independence. Car.ada no doubt could play 
what tricks she pleased in the South African War. Her 
own participation in the war was strictly confined to 
the transport to and from South Africa of some 4,000 
adventurous youths at the cost of Great Britain. 
The cost of transport and the payment of wages—five 
times as great as those of the British soldier—-was 
borne by the British Treasury. Canada sent ten 
times as many to fight in the great Civil War, and not 
one of them received a red cent more than the pay- 
ment of the men by whose side they fought. 

Canada’s participation in the South African War 
did not entail the slightest foreign complication, with 
a liability more limited than can well be imagined. 
It would be very different if the Empire were’ involved 
in a war with a great European Power, say France. If 
Canada desired to exercise her option of taking no 
part in the struggle she could only do so in one 
way, namely, ‘by following up a declaration of war 
between Paris‘and London by a declaration of inde- 
pendence at Ottawa. When the Empire is at war all 
the Empire is at war, and although the Colonies may 
refuse to participate actively in the despatch of con- 


tingents to the seat of war, they cannot prevent 


that seat of war being transferred to their own terri- 
tory at the sole will of the enemy, so long as they 
remain within the pale, and are sheltered under, the 
Uniom Jack. That flag, which at present is a defence, 
shields them from war, so that, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
says, the whole Canadian Commonwealth never even 
dreams of it as a possibility. But if war broke out 
that flag might. tempt our enemy to attack Canada, 
which, but for its connection with the Empire, they 
would leave as severely alone as they leave the United 
States of America. 

This resolute refusal of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to be 
entangled in the military system of the Empire matks 
his preference for, and suggests the possibility of, a loose 
alliance rather than of a close federation. He would 
rather have the British Empire recognised as the 
modern equivalent of the Achaian League of Ancient 
Greece than he would have it make any further steps 
in the direction of such a close federation as that 
which exists in the United States of America, The 
Colonies with which the Greeks studded the shores of 
the Mediterranean held themselves to be perfectly free 
to assist or to refrain from assisting the mother-country 
when it was involved in a war with its neighbours. 
Each Greek Colony had the right of decision whether 
it would fight or whether it would remain neutral, . A 
similar privilege is claimed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier for 
the Colonies, and the fact that such a claim should be 
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put forward at such a moment, in the very heyday of the 
Imperialistic fervour occasioned by the participation 
of the Colonies in the South African War, is only to 
give pause to those bellicose gentlemen who have 
been dreaming vain dreams as to the future of the 
British Empire. They imagine that it is an Empire 
heading rapidly to a federation of all its parts for the 
purpose of offensive and defensive war. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has waked them up from their dreaming by 
reminding them that the Empire is but a free alliance 
of independent Sovereign States, each of whom will 
claim absolute liberty, when the Empire goes to war, 
to decide whether it will take part or stand aloof. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier had other things to say, but 
his supreme message, the one which dominated the 
Conference and has decided the course of imperial 
development, is his emphatic declaration against any 
entanglement of the people of the Dominion in the 
military system of the mother-country. 

Of course the force of events may be too strong for 
the Colonists. If we were involved in a war which en- 
tailed attacks upon their own territory, they might be 
driven, against their will, into that Kriegsverein which 
Lord Salisbury desired, but which Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has vetoed. But for the present Sir Wilfrid’s veto is 
decisive. , 

SIR EDMUND BARTON, 

Sir Edmund Barton, the repre- 
sentative of the second great 
federation within the Empire, is 
a genial optimist, who sits at the 
Hotel Cecil prophesying all 
manner of smooth things for the 
Empire and the world in general. 
His face, especially his mobile 
upper lip, reminded me of Lord 
Russell of Killowen, although the 
pallor of the face of the late 
Lord Chief Justice is conspicu- 
ously absent from that of -the 
Australian Premier. Apart from 
contributing a certain geniality, 
born of self-satisfaction and a 
lconfidence that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds 
(a faith not particularly rampant amongst us at 
present), Sir Edmund Barton has rendered one great 
service to the Empire. Very shortly after his arrival, 
in a speech at the South African dinner, he put his 
foot down firmly upon the dangerous agitation which 
Lord Milner had set on foot in South Africa for the 
purpose of abolishing the free Constitution of Cape 
Colony. Sir Edmund Barton seized the first oppor- 
tunity to declare that it was not only his own opinion, 
but, as he told me, the opinion of all Britishers outside 
Great Britain, namely, that there should be no 
tampering with free representative institutions when 
once they had been granted to aColony. Any attempt 
to take away representative government would be 
regarded with alarm and suspicion by Colonists every- 
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where, for what could be done in Cape Colony might 
be done elsewhere. 

The moment he made that speech I felt that Mr. 
Chamberlain would hear and obey. The result jus- 
tified expectations. Notwithstanding the reckless 
manner in which Lord Milner compromised his 
position and discredited himself by the part which he 
took in promoting the suspensionist agitation in Cape 
Colony, Mr. Chamberlain dared not, in face of Sir 
Edmund Barton’s warning, yield to the prancing pro- 
Consul whose imperious will three years ago made 
the Colonial Secretary his obedient tool. 

Apart from this timely word, which sufficed to con- 
vince Mr, Chamberlain that there was a point beyond 
which it was unsafe to follow the leading of Lord 
Milner, Sir Edmund’s influence has been more 
negative than positive. His optimism has acted as a 
restraining- force upon those who are impatient for 
action. As everything is going on so well, there 
seemed to be no reason to hurry to alter things in any 
direction. Even the New Hebrides, which have so 
long been a thorn in the flesh of Australia, failed to 
disturb his placid serenity. All that was wanted was 
a good impartial Court, in which the various con- 
cessionaires could settle their disputes legally and 
with good will. From the heights of his Olympian 
calm Sir Edmund surveys the 
Australian Continent and 
decrees that it shall be a white 
man’s country, and, if possible, 
pre-eminently an English-speak- 
ing man’s country. Not even the 
drought which has slaughtered 
the live stock of Australia by 
millions casts a shade over his 
‘brow. Australia is prosperous, 
and will be still more pros- 
perous. Australia wants little 
from the mother-country, and 
is not disposed to give very 
much. To such height of 
audacious optimism did _ Sir 
Edmund Barton soar that he 
even ventured to assure me 
that there were no Jingoes in 
Australia at all, which shows 
how differently things appear to observers at a 
distance, and Premiers at home. If ever there 
were Imperialists of the Jingo type, these are the 
Australians, who, while halloaing for war, and 
sending their contingents to fight in South Africa, 
sternly refused to saddle themselves with any 
direct responsibility, financial or otherwise, for 
carrying on the work of Imperial protection and 
Imperial expansion. If that is not Jingoism, it 
would be ‘difficult to know what Jingoism is. 
However, as Sir Edmund Barton says there are no 
Jingoes in Australia, perhaps we are mistaken. 
Perhaps even at the Antipodes Jingeism begins to 
stink in the nostrils. 
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Australia is not keen about preferential _ tariffs. 
Possibly she may agree to follow Canada’s lead in this 
matter, and make some rebate in the duties levied on 
British goods, but beyond that nothing. As for the 
Kriegsverein, she may make a slightly increased con- 
tribution to the cost of the Navy, but the Constitution 
forbids any very great generosity in that direction, so 
that so far as Sir Edmund Varton is concerned things 
will remain very much as they were, and why should 
they not? Seeing that everything is going on so 
cheerily and so -well, what can we hope to gain by 
meddling ? 


III.—SIR ‘GORDON SPRIGG. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg, as the Premier of Cape Colony, 
holds a position of importance hardly, if at all, inferior 
to those of the greater federations of Canada and 
Australia. Coming fresh from the country which has 
been the seat of war, he was much sought after; and 
the fact that he was fighting a battle royal with the 
Imperial High Commissioner for South Africa intensi- 
fied the interest which he excited. Sir ‘Gordon 
Sprigg, it is only fair to say, has astonished his friénds 
and confounded his foes. He has displayed a resolu- 
tion and a courage with which he had not been 
credited, and he went back to Africa carrying with 
him the spoils of war. 

“TI have saved the free Constitution of South 
Africa,” he said to me ; and he did not exaggerate the 
extent of his triumph. That such a defeat should 
have checked Lord Milner at the very culminating 
moment of his triumphant career has probably amazed 
that gentleman as much as were the hosts of Philistia 
when they were confounded by the stripling David with 
his sling and smooth stones from the brook. Sir 
Gordon Sprigg had been so complacent during the war, 
and acquiesced 
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theless so it was. Sir Gordon Sprigg would ‘hear 


' nothing of the suspension of the Constitution. If W. P. 


Schreiner had only combated the war policy of Lord 
Milner in 1899 as Sir Gordon Sprigg has combated the 
suspension policy in 1902, there would have been no 
war. Unfortunately Mr. Schreiner was weak where 
Sir Gordon Sprigg was strong, with the result of which 

all men know. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg impressed his colleagues at the 
Conference with the sincerity of his belief that he 
would be able to carry the Indemnity and the Financial 
Sills necessary ‘to put the Colony straight. If no 
Indemnity Bill were passed, every person in the country 
who has been guilty of administering martial law will be 
liable to prosecution in the Civil Courts. It is under- 
stood that the leaders of the Afrikander Party have 
promised to support Sir Gordon Sprigg in passing 
these Bills through Parliament, on the understanding 
that when these Bills are passed martial law ‘s to dis- 
appear from Cape Colony. This understanding 
marks the beginning of the formation of the future 
governing party in South Africa, which will consist of 
the reasonable solid men of the country as opposed to 
the “screamers ”-of the towns; men like Sir Gordon 
Sprigg on the one hand, Mr. Fischer of the Free 
State and General Botha ‘of the Transvaal on 
the other-—-a great ‘Conservative middle party, 
which, while acquiescing in the maintenance of the 
British flag, will work together to save Africa from the 
two dangers which threaten it to-day. The first of 
these dangers is the rule of Downing Street, against 
which South Africans, whether British or Dutch, 
have always been in incipient revolt; and the 
other, not quite so immediate, but far more 
menacing, is the rule of Johannesburg, a mining 
camp which aspires to dominate South Africa. 
Without _ the 
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course, but if he is not to perish in the whirl- 
pool he must frankly adopt the watchword of Mr. 
Rhodes, and make it the first object of his ad- 
ministration to secure the support of the Dutch and 
to prevent the efforts of the Smartts and the Brabants 
et hoc genus omne to trample on the Dutch, for, in Mr. 
Rhodes’s pregnant words, no one can govern South 
Africa if they trample on the Dutch. 

Sir Gordon Sprigg was compelled to leave London 
before the Colonial Conference concluded its sittings, 
but he departed bearing the hearty good-will of his 
Colonial colleagues. ‘They would have been glad to 
have had him remain in Conference, but the post of 
danger is the post of duty, and at the present juncture 
the only place for the Cape Premier is Cape Town. 


IV.—MR. SEDDON. 


The star of the Colonial troupe, 
from the point of view of the 
gods in the gallery, is neither Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Edmund 
Barton, nor Sir Gordon Sprigg. 
It is the Hon. Richard John 
Seddon, better known to his old 
chums in the Colony as “ Dick 
Seddon.” A remarkable man is 
Mr. Seddon, typical in many 
ways, who, without the culture of 
our ancient Universities, finds 
himself transplanted into a soil 
in which he can strike by his 
roots deep and far and attain a 
luxurious growth that would have 
been impossible to him had he 
remained in the somewhat frigid 
habitat in which he was born. Mr. Seddon is a native 
of St. Helens, in Lancashire. If he had remained in 
St. Helens he would possibly have been Mayor, with a 
considerable reputation for energy, a reputation which 
might probably have landed him in the House of 
Commons. Beyond that he would probably not have 
gone. But having been transplanted in his early youth 
to the Antipodes, he is now the Great Bounding Brother 
of the Imperial troupe, whose speeches are reported in 
all the newspapers of the world, and who has already 
begun to conceive of himself as the great statesman 
of the Empire. Mr. Rhodes having died, there is a 
vacancy, for which Mr. Seddon is nominated, if not 
by himself, at least by many admirers in South Africa 
and elsewhere. 

If you can imagine the late W. E. Forster, 
Minister of Education, crossed with a fox, you will 
have Mr. Seddon, a rough diamond of a man, who 
combines impulsiveness with calculation, and is at 
once the most Socialist of Radicals and the most 
Jingo of Imperialists. It is an unholy blend, and 
one which will not last, but for the moment it gives 
Mr. Seddon a unique position in the councils of the 
Empire. When he approached the capital he strode 
across the continents like a Colossus, thundering with 
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megaphonic voice his anathemas upon the Boers, and 
generally exhorting poor old John Bull as if he were 
an impenitent mule, who required considerable 
strength of language to keep him moving. I told 
him I thought that he had seemed to many of us the 
worst man in the Empire. 

“ Yes,” he replied; “ except W. T. Stead.” 

Then he went on to explain away the report 
of the infamous speech attributed to him about the 
Maoris. According to Mr. Seddon, nothing could 
be more innocent than his reference to his wish for 
the Maoris to be sent to fight the Boers Maori fashion, 
for, he said, Maori fashion simply meant great mobility 
unhampered by baggage waggons. As for the sugges- 
tion that the Maoris should deal with the Boers like 
savages, to say nothing of cannibals, Mr. Seddon’s 
virtuous soul was shocked at the suggestion. “The 
Maoris,”- he said, “are the most chivalrous of 
all warriors. Why, on one famous occasion of 
civil war, one party, hearing that their opponents 
were short of provisions, sent over a_ supply, 
saying that they did not wish to fight with starving 
men.” 

It was not, however, this particular description of 
“Maori fashion” which Mr, Seddon proposed the 
Maoris should take over to South Africa. The fact of 
the matter is, Mr. Seddon plays to his gallery, and as 
Jingoism was in the ascendant, he out-Heroded Herod 
in his zeal against the Boers, and tore a passion to 
tatters in denouncing what he called the “ kid-glove 
methods” of Lord Kitchener. Considering that the 
kid-glove methods consisted in the deliberate, calcu- 
lated adoption of a policy of devastation, which resulted 
in giving to the flame private property (supposed to be 
inviolable according to the rules of International Law) 
of an estimated value of 450,000,000, after 15,000 
children and 5,000 women have perished as the result 
of this policy, it will be difficult to find words 
adequately to stigmatise the infamy of a man who 
could describe such methods as kid-glove, were it not 
that Mr. Seddon was very imperfectly informed as to 
the facts. 
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Dusky PorentATE (to King Edward, looking 
at Seddon and Barton): ‘‘ Look at those two 
men. What a good meal they would make!” 


Mr. Seddon is a Lancashire man, shrewd, hard- 
headed, not very scrupulous, with a keen eye to the 
way in which the cat is going to jump, and a resolute 
determination that in whatever direction pussy moves 
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he must always be inahead. At the same time, it would 
be a mistake to deny him the possession of a genuine 
popular sympathy ; he is a man of the people, who 
refused a title, as it might prejudice him with those to 
whom he has always been plain Dick, and who might 
not take kindly to Sir Richard. He plunged into the 
South African War on the ground of sympathy, turning 
a blind eye to the fact that if he had been in Paul 
Kruger’s place he would have been ten times more 
difficult to deal with than the old Boer. I should like 
to see Lord Milner or any other emissary from Down- 
ing Street venturing to dictate to Mr. Seddon as to 
franchises or other matters concerning the internal 
administration of his Colony. Why, Mr. Seddon has 
hinted the dire consequences which might follow to 
the Empire if John Bull does not patronise New 
Zealand butchers when he goes to purchase his mutton 
chops, or in any other department of his business 
fails to take due cognisance of the interests, wishes, 
and even the prejudices of New Zealand! He is a 
hustler, is Mr. Seddon, with a keen eye to the main 
chance, who is always on the look-out to do a good 
stroke of business for his Colony, nor would his zest in 
the transaction be at all diminished if the great 
Richard were not left out in the cold. 

Mr. Seddon, during his stay, has placed the whole 
resources of the New Zealand Government at the dis- 
posal of the Cold Storage Company, for the purpose 
of eliminating the middlemen, who ran up the price 
of New Zealand mutton to such a figure as to shut it 
out of the South African market. What the middle- 
men think of this transaction remains to be seen ; 
but the result of this latest move in the Socialist 
direction will be watched with anxiety in some 
quarters and with interest in all. 

Mr. Seddon leads the van of those who would 
hustle and worry the Empire into an organised federa- 
tion. He is the man for preferential duties and 
federal Councils, subsidies, and all the paraphernalia 
of the fighting Imperialist. But as those advanced 
views are regarded with scant sympathy by his 
Colonial colleagues, Mr. Seddon is little more than 
a voice: crying in the wilderness. His resolutions 
have been tabled, but they have not been, and will 
not.be, passed. His message is not so much that of 
progress in the direction across which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has written “ No thoroughfare,” as the con- 
stant and welcome reiteration of the warning “ Wake 
up, wake up.” He is a lusty-voiced muezzin, who 

‘from his New Zealand minaret, temporarily transferred 
to the Hotel Cecil, sounds out over sea and land 
“Wake up, wake up, John Bull! There is no 
Empire like the British, and Mr. Seddon is its 
prophet.” 

“Wake up! wake up!” says Mr. Seddon ; “ you 
are being ruined. The balance of trade is against 
you, and 120 millions of golden sovereigns, which 
represent the excess of imports over exports, are 
draining your coffers dry.” Poor Britannia rubs her 
eyes, and marvels at finding this precocious youngster 
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from the Antipodes teaching his own grandmother 
how to suck eggs. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Seddon, with that great voice of 
his, and with his ‘Titanic energy, has been welcome 
in London. He is a bounder, say his enemies ; but 
after all the man has something to say and has said it 
with a will. He has behind him the most progressive 
Colony in the Empire, probably the most advanced 
community from a Socialist point of view in the world ; 
he feels within his veins the swelling tide of Imperial 
instincts, and if he were let loose in South Africa 
heaven knows what he would do. The Socialisation 
of De Beers and of the Rand gold-mines will 
probably be one of the first tasks to which he would 
address his energies, and if he were but a few years 
younger, who knows-but that he might descend like a 
new Hercules on the Libyan continent to strangle the 
Lernzan hydra of Kimberley and Johannesburg. 


V.—SIR ROBERT BOND. 


Sir Robert Bond is the representative of the oldest 
Colony, the central pivot of the Empire. Newfound- 
land is the most English of all the Colonies, although 
there is a very strongly-defined Irish contingent in 
St. John’s; but it is in many ways one of the most 
interesting of all the Dependencies of the British 
Crown at the present moment. Sir Robert Bond, 
unlike Sir Edmund Barton, who is the Pangloss of 
the Conference, is full of ideas as to how things might 
be improved, especially in regard to Newfoundland. 
That Colony has just completed her railway system, 
and Sir Robert is fired with the great idea of convert- 
ing Newfoundland into a stepping-stone across the 
Auantic. The other Premiers may concern them- 
selves with the general interests of the Empire; Sir 
Robert Bond is concentrating himself very largely 
upon the welfare of the Colony which he represents. 
He stands for Newfoundland. Newfoundland has 
specific grievances of her own; but if they are 
removed and she is generously treated, no one 
can say of what an immense development this 
great island may not be the theatre in a very 
few years. Whether or not Sir Robert Bond 
succeeds in persuading Mr. Chamberlain and the 
British public to adopt his programme, there is no 
doubt of its immense attractiveness. If a first-class 
mail service were established 7@ Newfoundland, the 
postal distance between London and New York 
might be shortened by fifty-three hours. To cut the 
Atlantic ferry by more than two days at a stroke 
would be a great achievement, and this, Sir Robert 
Bond maintains, can easily be done, if we would but 
take advantage of our oldest Colony, which lies like a’ 
great bastion thrown out to defend the entrance to 
the St. Lawrence. Newfoundland might be made the 
Queen of the Atlantic. In the old days the contest 
for the naval supremacy of the world was fought out 
in the Mediterranean, In future it is more likely to 
be fought out in the Atlantic. The power which 


holds St. John’s will be mistress of the situation. 
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But St. John’s is undefended ; there are still the out- 
lines of old fortifications, but the big guns are missing, 
and the island has neither powder nor shot to defend 
itself against a passing cruiser, to say nothing of 
affording shelter to a fleet which may be driven into 
the harbour of St. John’s to refit. 

It is not, however, for the purposes of war so much 
as for the conveniences of peace that Newfoundland 
seems likely to come to the front. ‘The 644 miles of 
railway, which are now completed across the island, 
or 390 in summer-time, when there is no necessity for 
landing at St. John’s, would afford a pleasant break in 
the monotony of Atlantic travel. From the western 
side of Newfoundland a very short sea journey would 
land the travellers in Canadian territory, whence they 
would proceed to their destination by rail. Newfound- 
land would therefore practically cut the Atlantic ferry 
in half, and introduce a pleasant and instructive rail- 
way journey as a delightful prelude to the introduction 
to the American continent. A well subsidised line of 
steamers between Canada and Great Britain, which 
would make use of the Newfoundland railway as an 
integral part of the line of route, would bring new 
life to the Colony. Whether Canada would agree 
or not is doubtful. Canada, despite the horrible 
Channel down to Quebec, hankers after running 
steamers direct down the St. Lawrence. But Canada 
has always left Newfoundland out in the cold. If it 
had not been for Canada, Newfoundland would for 
the last twelve years have been enjoying the benefits 
of a Reciprocity Treaty with the United States. 
Canada asked that the: reciprocal arrangement which 
Newfoundland had concluded with Mr. Blaine might 
be held up until she had a chance of concluding a 
similar Treaty of her own. She has been hard at work 
ever since, and has got no further. For the lack of 
such an arrangement Newfoundland has been at a 
disadvantage in her dealings with the United States, a 
country upon which she is largely dependent for the 
supply of her provisions, and which is the market for 
the bulk of her catch in fish. Negotiations are shortly 
to be resumed at Washington, and it is hoped that 
whatever comes to Canada, Newfoundland will no 
longer be deprived of free access to her greatest 
market and to the two great distributing centres of 
New York and Boston. ‘The terms of the reciprocity 
arrangement were free bait for American fishers, in 
return for free entry to American ports. 

The third question which urgently demands settle- 
ment is that of the French shore. A couple of 
St. Malo companies, who might be bought up, but for 
patriotic reasons, for £25,000, are the only repre- 
sentatives of the French shipping industry on the 
whole of this coast. For their sake Newfoundland is 
deprived of free access to and utilisation of its own 
waters. Not a pier can be built along the whole 


2,000 miles of coast line, because the French hold 
that, by the reading of the Treaty of Utrecht, no 
permanent erections can be put up along the shore 
excepting with the consent of France. 


The great 
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bulk of the French fishing fleet never touch the west 
coast at all. They fish solely on the banks; and if 
French rights on the French coast were extinguished 
to-morrow, it would not materially affect the French 
fisheries. ‘These fishers depend, not upon the price 
which they receive for the fish which they sell, but on 
the bounties which they receive from the French 
Government. Sir Robert Bond told me that the 
French could afford to give their fish away for nothing, 
and still make a profit, owing to the bounty system. 
He would like to see some kind of bounty adopted as. 
a war measure against the French, to give our fishers 
an equal chance with their rivals in the markets of 
the world. Of this, however, he has no hope. 

He is a little more hopeful, but not much, as to a 
solution which he has put forward for the extinction of 
the rights of France under the Treaty of Utrecht. 
The French, he thinks, would give up their rights over 
the West Coast if they were allowed the right of 
obtaining bait freely from Newfoundland; but to 
obtain free bait would mean that it would increase the 
facility of the French for obtaining fish, which they 
sell in competition with the Newfoundland fishers. 
Therefore, if we give them free bait, in Sir Robert 
Bond's opinion, the Colony should receive a subsidy 
of £100,000 a year, either in the shape of a grant for 
the maintenance of training-ships for the Navy, or in 
some other way, so as to recoup the Newfoundlanders 
for the loss that they would undergo by the impetus 
which free bait would give to the industry of their 
rivals. Failing this suggestion, Sir Robert Bond falls. 
back first upon the oft-discussed proposal to make an 
exchange of territory somewhere—a proposal that is. 
barred by the objection of the Australian Common- 
wealth as regards any transfer of property to France in 
the Pacific, and by the fact that we have nothing that 
we can part with in Africa that the French would 
consider good enough to justify the waiving of their 
rights under the Treaty of Utrecht. 

There remains a third and more dangerous way, to 
which we may yet be driven. At the beginning of 
last century we ceded to the Americans a right of 
making use of the West Coast for fishing purposes. 
Of this right Americans have not yet availed them- 
selves, but if they do it will raise the question of 
the French shore in the acutest form. ‘The Americans, 
who derive their right from us, would be refused 
access by the French, who would deny our right to 
concede to them privileges which we did not possess. 
ourselves. The question would therefore become a 
tripartite one at once, and the solution might hardly 
be arrived at v/@ Washington. It is a curious fact 
that the Americans are allowed to have a Consul at 
Miquelon, which is the centre of the French smug- 
gling trade—an industry which costs Newfoundland 
£75,000 a year—while no British Consul is permitted 
to show his nose in the place. Forty-five per cent. of 
the trade of Newfoundland is done with Great Eritain 
and Canada. Sir Robert Bond is strongly opposed to 
the adoption of the principle of a tariff aiming at 
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preferential trade between the various Colonies, and 
so far as Newfoundland is concerned, he is quite sure 
that no change could be made that would improve 
the position of British trade in the island. He is 
therefore disposed to let well alone. 

Of Newfoundland Sir Robert speaks with the 
enthusiasm of a native born. Contrary to general 
belief, there are no fogs in the island, and still more 
strange to say, although it is in the latitude of Labra- 
dor, the Gulf Stream keeps it so warm in winter that 
last year they had only three days’ sleighing in the 
whole year. 
There are in- 
exhaustible _ re- 
sources of 
lumber, great 
mineral depo- 
sits, which are 
as yet barely 
touched ;_ they 
have a position 
of unequalled 
importance in 
the Atlantic, and 
if they could 
only get rid of 
their worries 
with the French 
and make their 
island a_half- 
way house be- 
tween the two 
Continents, the 
future of New- 
foundland 
would amaze, 
though not stag- 
ger, humanity. 
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Africa will come from Groote Schuur to the Hotel 
Cecil. 

For the present, however, of course Sir Albert 
Hime ranks equally with Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir 
Edmund Barton, just as at the Hague Conference the 
representative of Luxembourg sat as the equal of 


those of the German Empire and the Frencl 
Republic. 
What precise contribution Sir Albert Hime 


makes to the collective wisdom of the Conference 
I am not able precisely to say. I have not had 
the privilege 
of meeting him, 
and the _inter- 
views and 
letters which 
have appeared 
in the Press 
leave me_ in 
some doubt, 
So I propose 
that the best 
plan would be 
to leave my 
readers to draw 
their own infer- 
ences_from the 
accompanying 
portrait. 

Et: 45 net 
without some 
significance 
that when ap- 
proaching the 


Colonial wing 
of the Hotel 
Cecil every 


one must pass 
directly before 
the windows of 


VI. 
SIR ALBERT ae 
oor premises, 
HIME. which have 
Sir Albert been secured 
Hime is the by the enter- 
only remaining prising mana- 
Premier. He gers of the 
represents a : , ‘ Hamburg- 
tuts popula- The Right Hon. Sir Albert Hime. American A 
tion of 64,000 of steamers. 
persons, of whom a considerable fraction are Dutch: It is a reminder of the solid facts with which 
The white population, therefore, does not exceed that Mr. Seddon is wont to emphasise his sonorous 


of a-third-rate provincial town, yet its representative 
sits and votes in conference as if he were equal in 
importance to the Premiers of the great Federations 
of Canada and Australia. It is probably the last 
time that Natal will be directly represented in a 
Colonial Conference. When the next Conference 
is held it is to be hoped that South Africa will 
be federated, and the Premier of United South 


appeal to John Bull to wake up. As if a further 
object-lesson were wanted as to the need for 
the awakening, the only other shop in that loca- 
tion is devoted to American boots. The visitor, 
therefore, passes through a display of German 
steamers and American boots, on his way to visit the 
representatives of the Britains beyond the seas. Adsit 
omen { 


[The photographs illustrating this article were specially taken for the REVIEW OF ReEviEws by £. H. Mills.) 
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Topics OF THE MONTH. 
THE FALL OF TWO HISTORICAL LANDMARKS. 








I.—COLLAPSE OF A GREAT HISTORICAL MONUMENT. 


OR many centuries the great bell-tower of the Cathedral of St. Mark’s in Venice has been one of the 
famous monuments of Europe. Begun in A.D. 902, it stood three hundred and twenty-three feet 
in height, and weighed no less than 20,000 tons. From its lofty summit the bells of St. 

Mark’s have scattered their melody for a thousand years over the beautiful city. The Campanile was as 
a guardian angel, singing an ever- 
renewed song of glory and of praise 
in the ears of the Bride of the 
Adniatic. But for ten years past 
the existence of the Campanile had 
been known to be in danger. A 
veteran architect had been dinning 
into the ears of the authorities Cass- 
andra-like warnings as to the coming 
destruction of the tower. There 
are none so deaf as those who will 
not hear, and his warnings passed 
unheeded. He then redoubled his 
outcry, and was exiled for his pains. 
Returning from exile, he once more 
renewed his lamentation over the 
coming doom of one of the greatest 
of the architectural glories of Italy. 
A few workmen were employed re- 
pointing the walls here and there, 
but it was mere tinkering at the 
outside. Then the inevitable happened. On the morning of July 13th cracks began to appear in 
the Campanile, visible even from the Piazza. The architect redoubled his warnings, and claimed that the 
Campanile had not twenty-four hours to live.’ 

It seemed almost incredible that, 
with such prophecies in their ears 
and such fissures before their eyes, 
the people of Venice should have 
contemplated with comparative 
equanimity the fate of their Cam- 
panile. Even if they had not cared 5 
for the tower, they might surely have 
dreaded the havoc that seemed in- 
evitable if 20,000 tons of masonry 
suddenly collapsed and fell by the 
side of the crowded Piazza between 
the Cathedral and the Palace which 
are the pride and glory of Venice. 
They seemed, however, to have 
taken the matter very nonchalantly. 
On Monday morning, July 14th, the 
sun rose for the last time upon the old 
Campanile, lighting up with its own ae a 
glory the golden angel on the tower. Ruins of the Campanile, showing damage to the Royal Palace. 
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At nine o’clock, according to the 
story of an American architect who 
witnessed the fall of the tower from 
the neighbourhood of the Rialto, he 
saw the golden angel slowly sink 
directly downwards behind a line of 
roofs, and_a dense grey dust -arose 
in clouds, Instantly, from all parts 
of the city, a crowd rushed towards 
the Piazza, to find on.their arrival 
that nothing was left of all that 
splendid nave but a mound of white 
dust, eighty feet high, spreading to the 
walls of St. Mark’s, His daughter, 
little Katharine, had gone off to the 
square, with her horns of corn to 
feed the pigeons. The child said :— 


Everything was quiet; two men were 
putting up ladders in the tower, when 
suddenly people began to cry out from 
under the arches (it was warm sun and 
the Piazza was empty), little puffs of white 
flew out at the height of the first windows, 
great cracks started at the base and opened 
‘like the roots of a tree,”.a fountain of 
bricks began to fall all around the walls, 
and she says as she looked she saw the 
golden angel, upright and shining, slowly descending a full third 
of the height of the tower, when a great white cloud enveloped it. 


The Campanile had suffered the natural dissolution 
of extreme old age. It died almost without a sound, 
and in its death, miraculous though it may seem, it 
did not kill or wound a single living thing. On the 
surrounding buildings hardly any damage was done. 
The great treasures of art which were stored in the 
immediate neighbourhood escaped without injury, and 
the golden angel, instead of being dashed to pieces, 
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_The Campanile and the Piazza. 





was found almost intact directly within the semicircle 
of the central doorway of the Cathedral. The angel, 
say the Venetians, has flown home. It is to be placed 
upon the high altar with great pomp and ceremony in 
token of the miracle. The accompanying photographs 
show the Campanile as it was and the Piazza as it 
appeared immediately after the fall of the tower. The 
Italians spend but little money over the preservation 
of their monuments ; they have received them as an 
inheritance from their ancestors, and consider that 

they are an eternal possession. 
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This sudden reminder that every- 
thing but a pyramid crumbles be- 
neath the touch of time has spurred 
the Italian Government and people 
into spasmodic activity, which may 
have good results in the preservation 
of many monuments which are now 
crumbling into ruin, The Campanile 
is to be rebuilt. The statement that 
an American-Italian had subscribed 
£20,000 towards its restoration is 
unfortunately contradicted. £20,000 
has been voted, however, by the 
Municipality of Venice, and it is 
estimated that it will cost £120,000 
to restore the tower, The new Cam- 








The ruined Campanile, showing St. Mark’s Cathedral. 


panile will be, of course, as nearly as 
possible an exact replica of the old. 
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II.—THE RESIGNATION 


HE day on which the Campanile fell in the midst 
of Venice, without destroying a building or 
sacrificing 

a life, the English 
newspapers an- 
nounced the resig- 
nation of Lord 
Salisbury, who, as 
Prime Minister, 
has towered aloft 
over the dead 
level of English 
political life, much 
as the Campanile 
had soared above 
the roofs of the 
City of Venice. 
And as the Cam- 
panile fell, so 
Lord Salisbury 
departed, without 
convulsion or 
commotion. Like Cartoon by Harry Furniss, showing 
the Campanile, he Mr. Balfour in Lord Salisbury’s 
had lived his life, position, first published years ago. 
He had been for 

5,000 days Prime Minister of Great Britain. Mr. Glad- 
stone, his great predecessor, had fallen short of that 
total by more than 500 days. His resignation marks 
the disappearance of a great landmark in.contemporary 
history. 

In his eighty odd years of life Mr. Gladstone was 
Prime Minister for twelve years, while Lord Salisbury 
in seventy-two years of life was nearly fourteen years 
Prime Minister, so that one spent one-seventh of 
his life and the other one-fifth as Prime Minister of 
the Crown. 

But this does not represent half the time which he 
spent in the service of his country. He entered. the 
House of Commons when he was twenty-three years 
of age, and sat there continuously until, when thirty- 
eight, he took a seat in the House of Lords. He was 
only thirty-six when he was appointed Secretary of 
State for India. Before he became Prime Minister, 
in 1885, he had been seven years a Cabinet Minister, 
fourteen years member of the House of Commons, and 
seventeen years member of the House of Lords. If 


in the service of his country. 

Between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone there 
was as great a contrast in their politics as in their 
physique. Mr. Gladstone was spare, erect, athletic, 
keen to the last, while Lord Salisbury seemed to 
experience in his own person the increasing weight of 
years and of Empire. 

When last I saw him he was crossing the Parlia- 
mentary lobby after leaving the Cabinet Council 
which had been hurriedly held on the night of the 
King’s.operation. He stooped somewhat, but there 





OF LORD SALISBURY. 


was no indication of failing powers either in his port 
or his step, There was a certain philosophic calm 
about him, down to the last; and that serenity he 
defended with cynicism, as nations defend their 
frontiers with cannon. His departure, long anticipated, 
evoked many regrets, and led to such cordial compli- 
ments from the leaders of the Opposition as slightly 
to turn the heads of the Conservatives themselves. 

Lord Salisbury’s administration coincides with a 
period of arrest in the progress of our people. John 
Bull went to sleep when Mr. Gladstone fell, in 1884 ; 
and not wishing to be disturbed in his comfortable 
nap, he put Lord Salisbury at the door of his bedroom, 
with instructions to warn off all intruders. Lord 
Salisbury performed this duty with zeal and success. 
Nothing could more admirably suit his peculiar 
temperament ; but the old adage holds good, “ Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” and as 
there was nothing doing at home needs must that he 
should get into trouble abroad. His administration will 
probably be best remembered by its worst act. - Like 
that of the late Sovereign, Lord Salisbury’s career has 
closed under the shadow of the disgrace of an 
unnecessary and disastrous war. 

As the Campanile fell without injuring the Cathe- 
dral over which it stood as guardian, so Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation left the Hotel Cecil intact. 
The uncle went; the nephew came. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour is now Prime Minister of the King. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who has been always going to 
resign, is now really going to take his leave; but he 
lingers a little longer in order to express his devotion 
to his new chief. Lord Cadogan quits the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland, and speculation is rife as to how 
many more of the veterans who form the top-hamper 
of the Cabinet will be fired out by its new master. 
Lord Halsbury, Lord James of Hereford, Lord Ash- 
bourne, are all popularly designated for slaughter. Mr. 
George Wyndham, an ex-private secretary of Mr. Bal- 
four’s, and one of the rising light-weights of the House, 
will receive Cabinet rank, together with Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who, it is rumoured, will become Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade in place of Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, promoted to some more congenial sphere. 
With the Colonies and Commerce in charge of the 
firm of Chamberlain and Son, some of the predictions 
which I made in “ Blastus” seven years ago, will be 
in a fair way of being realised. ‘The Duke of Devon- 
shire becomes Leader of the House of Lords, in place 
of Lord Salisbury ; but everything will go on very 
much the same as it did before. Mr. Balfour is 
undoubtedly the best man whom the Conservatives 
could place ‘in the uncle’s chair. He is probably the 
most friendly to America of the Conservatives, and 
the person most sympathetic to Ireland. He is 
nonchalant in his manner, but I would rather have 
him at my back in a fight than anyone else in the 
House of Commons, certainly much rather than Mr. 
Chamberlain, although he, like Fuzzy Wuzzy, is a 
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first-class fighting man, and not given to deserting his 
friends in the midst of the mé/ée. 

What will be the duration of the Balfour Cabinet it 
is premature to say. The Nonconformists are very 
angry at the Education Bill, and it is possible Mr. 
Balfour may repeat Mr. Forster’s mistake. He 
regarded the Nonconformists as a negligible quantity, 
with the result that Mr. Disraeli came into power in 
1874 and held office for six years. Of course it is 
more dangerous or Liberals to offend the Noncon- 
formists than for the Conservatives ; but of late years, 
unfortunately, many Nonconformists have been bowing 
in the House of the Conservative Rimmon ; and their 
defection from the Unionist ranks would have serious 
consequences to Conservative candidates in more than 
one constituency. 

In foreign politics Mr. Balfour, with Mr. Chamber- 
lain at his back, would probably have been less 
pacific than his uncle, had it not been for the lessons 
which have been taught him by the recent war. His 
famous telegram, “ Don’t hesitate to shoot,” when he 
was Irish Secretary, is not likely to be the signal of 
the British Empire. Still, there are sufficient compli- 
cations in the Far East to lead us to contemplate 
this phase of his policy with considerable mis- 
givings. 

He has usually been very rational about Russia, 
and a Prime Minister who has sound views both on 
the United States and the Russian Empire will not 
make very serious mistakes in foreign policy. 





Moonshine, 26/7/02.) (London. 
Retiring from the Fray. ‘‘ Well Done!” 
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The Last Furrow. 
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Judy, 23/7/02; {London. 
The New Captain. 


Captain Sauispury: “ Now, Balfour, I’ve pulled her through the worst 


part of the storm, but Tm dog tired. I leave her entirely in your hands, 
and I trust you. 
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** O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.””—Burns. 


if we include in the number some of those which 

were published in June but have only reached 
London since our last number went to press. The illness 
of the King caused a remarkable slump in cartoons on the 
Coronation. Excepting an occasional cartoon, such as that 
representing Death in the guise of a “ monarch-murdered” 
soldier from South Africa visiting the sick-bed of the 
King, the Continental press has been singularly free from 
anything to. which a loyalr’subject could take offence. 


Gig. month of July produced many good caricatures 
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The present note of brotherly feeling which is set up 
by the common sympathy felt by Britons and Americans 
is happily ‘delineated by the Minneapolis artist. 





























Fournal.) (Minneapolis. 


This Coronation is not deferred. 


After the Coronation the first place is still monopolised 
by the cartoons that have appeared concerning Peace. 
Some of them are very clever. There are, for instance, 
the Sydney Bulletin’s sarcastic comments, the first,in which 
the annexed Republics figure as “ England’s New White 


Elephant.” Another, reproduced elsewhere, satirises the 


exuberant enthusiasm with which John Bull professes his 
delight at welcoming our Brother Boer into the family 
circle. 
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Hind Punch, June 22, 1502.} [Bombay. 


Hind’s, Namaskara !—-The Coronation: Thursday, 26th 
June, 1902. 


** Long live our Emperor-King and Empress-Queen ! 
God save them from all evils near or far ! 
May golden years of happiest peace serene 

Make bright the sway of their Imperial Star !” 


The sympathy felt for the King’s illness softened even the 
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rancour of the bitterest cartoonists. Round the sick-bed 





of the King the whole English-speaking world stood 
united in sympathy. The cartcons for the new Corona- 
tion have begun to arrive beiore we go to press, and, 
therefore, a belated cartoon from the Hindi Punch 
intended for the earlier Coronation comes in good time 
for the postponed ceremony. 
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Bulletin.) (Sydney, 7/6/02. 
“ Peace !”—England’s New White Elephant. 
Manout CHAMBERLAIN : ‘‘ Well, here he is, sir, at last. I’ve sawn off his 
tusks, and I think in time he’ll become quite tame and feed out of your hand. 
J. B. : “ But won’t them tusks grow again 3 
CHAMBERLAIN: “ Time will tell, sir.” 
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Der Nebelspalter.) 
In South Africa. 
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Continental opinion, as reflected in the European 
cartoons, is very dubious as to the solidity or per- 


manence of the Peace. 


The artist of Nebelspalter 


depicts the position as that of the Briton and the Boer 
dancing upon a platform spread on two powder-casks. 











English view of Lord Kitchener. 


I reproduce here, side by side, three typical cartoons 
devoted to the return of Lord Kitchener. 
reproduced from the Cafe Register of June 27th. 

The second, which appears in the Nederlandsche 
Spectator, presents a very different point of view. 

An English cartoon with the title ““ Waes Hael,” which 
is reproduced from Moonshine, represents the popular 


The first is 





Hind: Punch.) 


Nestling in her arms. 





[Bombay. 








An Indian cartoonist pays a delicate compliment to 
Queen Alexandra in a cartoon in which she is repre- 
sented as the nursing mother of the Dove of Peace. 








Cape Register, 27/6/02.) {Cape Town. 
“The Angel of Peace.” 


His work is done, and spreading his wings he has 
left the shores of Africa once more. To think and 
act are with him synonymous terms. The verb “‘to 
do” he fully comprehends. The verb “to talk” 
has no meaning for him, and he leaves this func- 
tion to the politicians. From North to South the 
name of Kitchener has brought peace to Africa, 
the firm and lasting Pax Britannica. And now 
that he has left us the people acclaim with one 
voice—Bon voyage ! ts 
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Nederlandsche Spec-uior.) 











The Conqueror’s Return. 


[The Hague. 











“Meonshine.] 


Waes Hael! 
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From these cartoons it is but a slight transition to the 
excellent cartoon which we reproduce from <Amster- 
dammer. 

In this Peace is propped upon the bayonets of the 
Double and Triple Alliances, while the lady thus pre- 
cariously exalted on high remarks meditatively that she 
only requires the Double and the Triple to be welded 
into one to make her position quite secure. 
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. Amsterdammer.) 
' Peace in Europe. 


The renewal of the Triple Alliance appears to be 
regarded with but small favour by Italians, or at least 
those Italians who have access to the pages of a comic 

riodical. J/ Papfagallo publishes one of its large, 

rilliantly-coloured cartoons, only one-half of which | 
reproduce here. 

Kladderadatsch, under the title of “Marquis Posa in 
Russia,” publishes a cartoon suggested by the news 
contained in the Petersburg telegram published by the 
Daily Express, declaring that the Tsar had been taking 
counsel with some 200 persons of all sorts and conditions, 
including ‘prisoners and suspects. The story suggests 
amusing possibilities of the treatment of those prisoners 
before and after their audience with the Emperor. 
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it Papagatlo, 6/6/o2.] 





[Bologna. - 
ITA.ian :. “ See, dear friends. The placard that wos slhetched in Venice 
and then finished in Vienne. This work sows you, with the tripl, a forced 
reformed and the most humbling alliance.” 
All this is expert ministers virtue, 





Kladderad itsch, 13/7/02.) (Berlin. 
Marquis Posa in Russia. 
Ivan Ivanovitcn: “Well, did you express your opinion with brutal 
frankness?” 


MonsTantin KonsTantinovitcu: “Yes, indeed; just you go in! 
You'll leave the audience with the same feelings as you went in. 
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ULk, 27/6/c2.) ' (Berlin, 
The Face behind the Mask. 


The Italian cartoons of Papagallo often deal with 
Russia, and usually in a way quite different from that of 
the Western artists. Here, for instance, is a reproduction 
of their cartoon of July 20th, which is interesting as 
giving some new conventional types of national character. 








Zt Papazallo, 20/7/02.) © 


The cartoon appears to have been inspired by the visit 
of the King of Italy to Petersburg. The expectant faces 
of the small Powers, who hope for deliverance from the 
Turk, and the alarm of the great Powers, who deprecate 
the disturbance of the s¢atus guo, are very cleverly set 
forth. The inscription underneath in English of Bologna 
does not throw very much light upon the meaning of the 
cartoon. 

The German cartoons seem to be taking pretty con- 
siderable liberties with their Russian neighbours, as may 
be seen from the two cartoons reproduced here. One is 
described as “ Inthe inside track of Russian politics,” and 
represents the well-known features of the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod holding in his hand a mask which bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the not less well-known 
features of the present Tsar. Beneath we read the 
legend, “ When he puts on the mask he means foreigners 
to mistake him for the Messenger of Peace.” 








Kladderad1z/sch, 20/7/02.) (Berlin. 











Kladderadatsch publishes a cartoon, entitled “ Clear 
Out of the Good Room,” which represents the Chinese 
vigorously brushing the allied troops out of Tientsin. 
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(Bologna. 


That to whisper of the oracle is very complaining for us, and the enthusiasm of the old Russian democracy give aaother aspect. 
Thence are those hapeful of anoter age against christian, slave and oriental servitude. 
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The Swiss satirist in ebe/spalter deals with the Kaiser 
with much more freedom, as may be seen by the repro- 
duction of his cartoon representing the tormented Kaiser, 
in which the German Emperor is represented as striking 
out desperately against a multitude of flies which are 
knocking up against him. 

There are several cartoons of more than ordinary merit 
of a miscellaneous nature. We have the French and 
German view of our country in two cartoons which | 
print side by side. 








Life, 10/7/02] si 


[New York. 














Ne'elspatter, 21/6/02.) 


[Ziirich. 


The Tormented William. 


* The damned flies are simply devilish again to-day !” 
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John Bull is casting hungry eyes at Madagascar, and 
exclaims : “ Now that I have tinished with the Transvaal 
I am getting up an appetite for Madagascar, which, 
although black, will nevertheless be a toothsome morsel.” 

This cartoon, reproduced from Listige Blatter, 
represents the King looking through a powerful micro- 
scope with the view of discovering the humanity and 
generosity of our 





Peace terms, which 
Mr. Chamberlain is 
exhibiting on the 
slide of the Treaty 
of Peace. The 
King, after careful 
observation, cries 
out : “I think I can 
see them, but they 
are not very 
clear.” 

Another cartoon 
is that which ap- 
pears in Life, of 
New York, entitled, 
“Birds of Pray,” 
in which the long 
legs of Uncle Sam 
are curiously 
worked into the 
heraldic bearing of 
the United States. ' 
The grim title 
below the picture 
reads :-—“The 
same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.” 





Listige Batter.) (Berlin. 
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Among the por- 
trait cartoons U/k 
publishes a_ very 
excellent caricature 
of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State 
to the Pope, en- 
titled “The Voice 
of Truth in the 
Vatican.” 

Mr. Croker’s de- 
claration that he 
has ceased to ex- 
ercise any control 
over Tammany is 
evidently received 
with scant credulity 
on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The complaint of 
Lord Hopetoun 
that he could not 
support the dignity 
of Governor-Gene- 
ral of the Austra- 
lian Common- 
wealth upon his 
salary and allow- 
ances has given a 
good opening to the 
Australian wits for 


Uk, 7/1/32] "[Berlin. 


‘*What has the Holy.Father said—that the 
Catholics in Germany have nothing to complain of ? 
That | was another infallible saying—very un- 
wise.” 


of the Month. 
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Fournal, 21/6/02. | | Minneapolis. 


Heids, I Win; Tails, You Lose. 


They say Croker is no longer head of Tammany—If he isn’t it’s an 
easy bet that it’s a case of the tail wagging the tiger. 


contrasting the royal state of the retiring Governor-General with the 
modest equipage of his successor. 

The principal cartoons dealing with the retirement of Lord Salisbury and 
the acceptance of the Premiership by Mr. Balfour are to be found in The Topic 
Miscellaneous Cartoons are in the advertisement pages. 
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Design for a Historical Frieze. 

Observe a future plain, brown 

Governor - General, with dog- 

outrider, approaching the } 

horizon. \ 








Reproduced from “ Russia.”} 
THE TSAR OF RUSSIA AND HIS FAMILY. 
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——_————— 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
A SKETCH BY MLLE. VACARESCO. 


Mr. Buntinc is to be congratulated upon having 
secured for the Contemporary Review a writer who is 
not afraid to express her sentiments and emotions in 
the poetic language which naturally accords with an 
exalted idealism. Mlle. Héléne Vacaresco, to whose 
papers on Roumania I have called attention in this 
Review, contributes to the Contemporary for August 
a charming paper on Queen Alexandra, which 
gives us a much more vivid, picturesque and fairylike 
portrait of our Queen than has ever been put before 
the world by any of the innumerable writers 
who have endeavoured to interpret her to her sub- 
jects. A cynical critic might claim that Mlle. 
Vacaresco lets herself go too much, but she is a child 
of Southern Europe ; she is a woman who is writing 
of one whom she knows and loves; and the reader 
would willingly sacrifice a thousand dull studies in 
black and white for this delightful presentation of 
Queen Alexandra, as radiant and glorious as the 
figure of a saint in a cathedral window. There is 
imagination here, and poetry, and a capacity to pre- 
sent one woman’s enthusiasm for another in language 
that is worthy of the theme. 


WITH CARMEN SYLVA AT BALMORAL. 


Mlle. Vacaresco was attached to the Court of 
Carmen Sylva when she first visited Balmoral, and 
the influence of the Royal poetess of Roumania is 
perceptible in the story which she gives us of her 
impression of the Queen. She had been presented 
to Queen Victoria, and had felt what Bourget calls 
Ze frisson de (histoire—the great shiver of history 
—“in seeing before me so many years of glory 
represented by a kind old lady, whose clear blue 
eyes looked straight into my heart, whose voice, 
distinct yet gentle, questioned me pleasantly on our 
journey and our first impressions in Scotland.” She 
could not have answered had she not perceived by 
the side of the Queen “a face so soft, beautiful, and 
reassuring, that I kept wondering who the dazzling 
unknown might be. Her eyes had the azure, intense 
and bright, of the water where sirens meet.” She 
thought that she was one of the youthful daughters 
of the Prince of Wales, and “my admiration and 
worship went towards her only because of her smile 
and the intense azure of her eyes.” 


HER MEETING WITH QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


They talked a little, and Mlle. Vacaresco expressed 
a wish to be introduced to the Princess of Wales. 
“You have just been speaking to the Princess,” said 
Carmen Sylva, and so their acquaintance began. 
Carmen Sylva described the glories of the Rou- 
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manian landscape. Then Princess Alexandra spoke 
in her turn, describing the charm of the northern 
landscape, reminding the listener of Victor Hugo’s 
dialogue between the Peri and the fairy, and the 
oriental queen and the star of occidental skies. 

Next day, in the forest, she again met Princess 
Alexandra, who seemed to her to represent spring- 


time and hope. “I had seen a fairy among the 
purple hills of Scotland in the dark December 
day.” 


A few years later she met her again in Rome, 
and in the pagan splendour of Roman noon, three 
months after the death of the Duke of Clarence. 
She was awed by the rigid white face, and the smile 
that had been broken like a flower from its stem. 

The third time she met her at Marlborough House, 
after the death of Queen Victoria. The Queen said: 
“ A great duty has now fallen upon me, a great task 
is set before my soul.” In reply toa remark of her 
visitor, the Queen said :— 

Yes, the King knows how to make himself beloved. He 
understands and cherishes the nation. But if they love me it is 
only because they are so good and true. You cannot imagine 
how good, how true the people are in England, in all classes 
everywhere. Thereare some Princesses and reigning Queens, 
are there not, who ever feel themselves strangers in the lands 
that become theirs by marriage? I have never known this 
feeling, not one single moment, and now I never succeed in 
discerning that I am not born here ; it seems to me as if even 
my childhood had been spent here, and even when I am away 
from this land Iam not absent. Iam here, and I am in every 
corner of England, as if I belonged to this earth entirely. The 
people are so good. They partake of all our joys and sorrows, 
and their joys and sorrows are ours. 

When the Queen dismissed Mlle. Vacaresco, she 
stood in the green light of the neighbouring trees 
exactly as she had stood in the autumn forest, and 
again she represented spring-time and hope, serenity 
and strength. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


In addition to her account of her three meetings 
with the Queen, Mlle. Vacaresco tells us something 
concerning the Queen’s tastes. Music, she says, is 
one of her great delights. She has a deep-rooted 
taste for art, and discerns the great part art is called 
upon to play in modern society. She not only 
encourages artists, but also explains to them how 
much she relies on their talent and their help in hours 
of depression. Poetry, however, the Queen prefers 
to everything else. She is accustomed to recite aloud 
the poems that please her, provided she be quite by her- 
self. She detests exaggerations of feminism, and lays 
particular stress on her disapproval of those doctrines ; 
but she esteems the labour of womanhood in the lower 
classes, and admires women poets, singers, and 
painters. Dogs she prefers even to horses, and hear- 
ing once a remark that Michelet called dogs candi- 
dates for humanity, the Queen remarked that Michelet 
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was wrong if he thought a dog would not be content to 
remain one, even though he ‘had the choice ; though, 
she added, what would tempt a dog or any other 
animal to enter the ranks of mankind would be the 
prospect of possessing an immortal soul. : 

It is impossible to carry on a long conversation 
with the Queen without being struck with the evidence 
of her piety. ‘‘ Goodness in women is the chief virtue, 
and outshines all other qualities,” said the Queen. 
* When a woman is good, she can do without beauty 
and talent. Goodness is the eldest sister of intelli- 
gence.” 





A FARMING HOSTEL FOR GIRLS. 
AN APPEAL BY LADY WARWICK. 


Tue Countess of Warwick contributes to the Mew 
Liberal Review for August an article in which she 
pleads that something should be done to provide for 
the daughters of professional men with large families 
and small incomes. She says these girls are the 
inmates of the concentration camps of modern com- 
petition. The lot of such girls has always appealed 
to Lady Warwick very strongly, and she established 
the Lady Warwick Hospital at Reading in order to 
bring within her reach fresh fields of labour, in which 
they would not be driven into the cities to struggle 
for work in an overcrowded labour-market. 

Her object was two-fold. She wanted to make a 
new opening for educated women by training them in 
the lighter branches of agriculture, and at the same 
time to benefit the farming interest by raising an 
army of trained women to do battle in its service. 
The first of the Reading Hostels was opened in 1898, 
and accommodates twenty-four students. Brook 
House, opened in 1899, accommodates fourteen, and 
the Maynard Hostel sixteen. In 1900 a pair of 
six-roomed cottages were built, and two large green- 
houses erected. There was nine and a half acres of 
land rented for practical work. The students are in- 
structed in gardening, poultry-rearing, bee-keeping, 
and dairying. They have no laboratories, however, 
so that all scientific work has to be done at Reading 
College, which is very ‘dear. 

Lady Warwick started with a capital of £1,500, 
but now the time has come for launching out on a 
larger scale. She wants £30,000 to build an agri- 
cultural college for women. The appeal in the Z7mes 
and at the Mansion House only brought in £600. The 
fees for the students at the Hostels which are already 
opened vary from £65 to £126 a year, including 
board and residence and training. Starting with 
12 students in 1896, 168 have now attended a longer 
or shorter course of training. Lady Warwick would 
like to fix a minimum limit of two years for training, 
but ‘she would not exclude short courses, and lectures 
are given to non-resident students in the neighbour- 
hood. Every student who has been through the full 
course of training has obtained a salaried post on 
leaving. - 
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To help on the. movement she has founded an 
Agricultural Association for women, with the Woman's 
Agricultural Times as its official organ. This associa- 
tion, started in February 1899, now numbers thirty 
patrons and 132 associates in many parts of the world. 
Her dream for the future is that several women should 
take a cottage and several acres of land to start with, 
so as to form women’s agricultural settlements in 
various parts of the country. She would have them 
work it on the allotment system as a market garden, 
or horticultural farm, or small dairy farm, combined per- 
haps with bee-keeping or fruit-growing. Three students 
have already applied for cottages next year. She has 
opened a new department of work at Reading this 
year for Colonial training. The course extends over 
one year, of which three months will be devoted to 
each of the following groups:—cookery, house- 


wifery, laundry and _ dressmaking, dairy and 
poultry - farming, flower, fruit and vegetable 
gardening. The students are taught to find substi- 


tutes for every-day necessities, such as making their 
own yeast from the potato. Their training, in fact, 
will consist very largely in doing without things. 
With the £30,000 endowment Lady Warwick says an 
agricultural college could be founded which would 
take in between fifty and sixty students under one 
roof. : They could build their own laboratories, supply 
their own teachers, and rent 200 acres of ground on 
which all the practical work could be done. 


The Art of Benjamin Constant. 

In the August number of the Magazine of Art Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann, the editor, has an appreciation of 
the late M. Benjamin Constant and his art. In refer- 
ence to the artist's work in portrait painting, Mr. 
Spielmann writes :— 


It was in 1893 that his loving and exquisite portrait of ‘‘ My 
Son André,” now in the Luxembourg Museum, gained him the 
honour which is coveted by every artist of France for whom 
medals have any attraction at all. This picture he repeated for 
his wife, and it was this success probably that gave him a vogue 
as a portrait painter, and assured him a c/zen¢é/e not in France 
only, but in America and England. In most of his women’s 
portraits there is an opulence, an ensemble of presentation, 
which is not always in accordance with the best English taste 
for simplicity and modest grace; but when he did not aim 
at ‘‘the grand style” he did extremely well. In his 
men’s portraits he was much the more successful ; not so 
much in respect of the merely fine, good-looking man as 
of those whose faces betrayed real character and subtlety 
of expression—which were not always flattering to the sitter. 
There is a world of love and tenderness in his son’s portrait, and 
a world of cunning, of vulgarity, of—wickedness, shall I say ?— 
in others which shall be nameless. At such times Benjamin 
Constant was the fine portraitist, worthy, perhaps, of the 
eminence it was his ambition to reach, as successful as master 
of his brush as he was brilliant in the rendering of Oriental 


light and colour. 
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THE Empire Review for August Ist is full of the Colonial 
Conference and the issues raised at it. The principal 
articles are noticed elsewhere. Lord Monkswell discusses 
the recent almost incredible Army report. The Consular 
Service is defended by Mr. F. Bernall, formerly British 
Consul at Havre, and criticised by “ Reformer.” 
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LORD SALISBURY AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 

Tue transfer of the Prime Ministership from Lord 
Salisbury to Mr. Balfour is dealt with in a brilliant 
article by an anonymous writer in the Fortnightly 
Review. ‘The article is entitled “ Amurath to Amurath.” 
The author points out with considerable acumen and 
much eloquence the fact that the Balfour Premiership 
is merely a prolongation of the old era, whereas if 
Mr. Chamberlain had been chosen he would have 
marked, as definitely as any event in political annals, 
the point of transition between two eras. The substi- 
tution which has occurred is conventional, plausible, 
and radically false. In the new Prime Minister the 
analytical instinct and the negative tendency of Lord 
Salisbury are continued. In Mr. Chamberlain the 
progressive qualities, the affirmative instinct, and the 
constructive aptitude which the country desires and 
requires areembodied. For convenience of reference 
I will deal in another article with the Fortnightly 
reviewer's remarks about Mr. Chamberlain, 


LORD SALISBURY, THE LAST OF THE BARONS, 


Of the late Prime Minister he says :— 

Lord Salisbury, in the political sense, is the Last cf the 
Barons. . . . In the age of democracy he has been the most 
powerful, and for many purposes the most absolute noble, who 
ever controlled the State. . . . In the age of advertisement he 
has been the most reticent and secluded statesman who has held 
office at any time. . . . A Conservative by philosophy and 
descent, his Governments have been the medium of legislation 
more socialistic and advanced than the measures of any Liberal 
“Ministry before him. 

Had they been introduced by a. Radical Cabinet 
Lord Salisbury would have denounced them as com- 
munism and plunder. In the domestic sphere, except- 
ing by the exercise of his preventive and negative 
influence, he has not left a single considerable trace of 
constructive capacity upon the social organisation of 
the country. 

His great achievement, in the opinion of this critic, 
has been in the field of foreign policy. It is question- 
able whether England, with the single exception of 
Chatham, has ever had a greater Foreign Minister. He 
treated democracy as though it did not exist. When 
he came to office the prestige of this country had 
reached the depth of ignominy. He has quitted office 
leaving the repute of England abroad at a level never 
previously attained in our time—a remark which 
shows that the reviewer, with all his acumen, is not 
superior to the temptation of emphasising a point by 
reckless exaggeration. Lord Salisbury’s achievements 
in the domain of foreign policy were first displayed in 
the success with which he brought the two branches of 
the English-speaking stock from a condition of chronic 
liability to war, within sight of permanent peace, if*not 
of eventual alliance. In Europe his relations with all 
the members of the Triple Alliance have been marked 
by an intimate and consistent cordiality. Yet he 
thwarted Bismarck’s attempt to embroil us _ with 
France and Russia with a sagacity which will always 
rank with the very highest of his achievements. He 
has annexed more of Africa than Germany, and in 
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spite of Fashoda has almost brought to an end the 
antagonism of centuries between England and France. 
He extricated British policy from the historic 
entanglement in the Near East, and so laid the ground 
for that agreement with Russia which it remains for 
others to achieve. He has been able to commit the 
country to the most serious engagements and to break 
its oldest connections at will, without forfeiting the 
implicit confidence of the people in his moderation. 
He had the art of investing the immense audacity of 
his action in this as in other cases with a scrupulously 
matter-of-fact air. 

Among the other achievements with waich Lord 
Salisbury’s name will be ever associated are the re- 
conquest of the Soudan, the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, and the reconstruction of the Navy. 

STORIES OF THE EX-PREMIER. 

The Mew Liberal Review publishes an article by a 
writer whod conceals his identity under the nom de 
plume of “Index.” It is an interesting article, and 
perhaps the most interesting paragraph which it cor- 
tains is the last :— 

Of Lord Salisbury’s patient kindliness something has been 
said. Perhaps something of its extent may be judged from a 
very trivial instance indeed. There was once a certain cat who, 
as cats will, decided to take a house. Her choice fell on Hat- 
field, and in particular on Lord Salisbury’s private study. Cats 
are fond of sitting on paper. This puss found that she slept 
best on letters that Lord Salisbury had just written. And so, 
rather than disturb her, he has been known to write them over 
again + 

It is to be hoped that this anecdote is more trust- 
worthy than the extraordinary account which “ Index” 
gives concerning the publication of the Schouvaloti 
memorandum, which Charles Marvin, a copyist at the 
Foreign Office, published in the G/odz, to the no small 
scandal of everybody. I do not think there is a word 
of truth in the story, but here is “ Index’s” account of 
that famous incident :— 

Now it was true that, in anticipation of the Congress, there had 
been confidential negotiations between our Foreign Secretary 
and the Russian Ambassador, and that a provisional understand- 
ing on certain points was arrived at. But the form agreed upon 
was not that which saw the light. They differed in several 
important respects, notably as to the creation of the “‘ Greater 
Bulgaria,” to which England refused her assent. Lord Salisbury 
was Strictly veracious in his denial that the published version was 
“authentic.” On the other hand, its peculiarities betrayed its 
origin. It had not been purloined from the Foreign Office, no 
such theft being indeed possible for any underling. The sus- 
picion that it really came from the Russian Embassy itself was 
confirmed by the fact that its provisions corresponded in every 
detail with the original proposals made by Russia but rejected 
by our Government. There was some reason, further, to believe 
that the clerk who pleaded guilty to stealing the document had 
been handsomely bribed to make the assertion, The whole 
affair was an intrigue of Schouvaloff’s. 

The publication of such a fable ciscreaits all the 
other stories in the number. Some, however, may be 
true. ‘“ Index” says that for fine art in any of its 
forms Lord Salisbury has scarcely any sympathy at 
all. He represents the City mind at its best. 
“ Largeness is writ upon everything that he is and 
does .-. . In the ordinary affairs of life he is above 
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being upset by trifles; he has never been ‘nagged,’ 
is never in a passion, never fidgety, never petulant, 
never resentful of small annoyances. . . . In politics 
he has shown himself absolutely devoid of personal 
ambition or selfish ends.” 

HIS TASTES AND RECREATIONS. 

From his early life he was an accomplished botanist. 
He has made a special study of the practical applica- 
tion of electrical energy. When he went round the 
world in the early days, on board a sailing ship, he 
largely occupied his time in reading the Fathers. 
When he accepted the Chancellorship of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, his only preparation for the Latin reply 
he had to deliver was half an hour’s reading of Cicero. 
He is an ardent student of history, of which his special 
period might be said to be that of the French Revolution. 

At Hatfield the practice has always been observed 
of reading all the best French novels, chiefly with the 
object of keeping up an intimate knowledge of con- 
versational French. He is seen at his very best in 
the midst of his family circle. Nothing could be 
more delightful to listen to than the intercsting ex- 
change of views on all imaginable subjects at the 
sociable round dinner-table at Hatfield. 

In 1868 Mr. Gladstone visited Hatfield and urgently 
pressed upon Lord Salisbury to join his ministry, and 
at one time confidently counted upon success. 

He was a close personal friend of Sir Stafford 
Northcote. He regarded Lord Cairns as the cleverest 
member of their party, but his relations with Lord 
Randolph Churchill were never of the closest or most 
sympathetic character. On the night on which Lord 
Salisbury resigned he attended his wife’s ball at Hat- 
field, and sat down at four o’clock in the morning as 
if nothing had happened. He was not easily disturbed 
by political events. A day or two before the fate of 
the first Home Rule Bill was to be decided a member 
of his family observed to him: “ Really, I don’t know 
how any of us will manage to live through that night.” 
The answer was: “ My dear, I am quite sure that for 
my part I shall sleep comfortably through it.” 

His habits of life have been very simple. 
been practically a total abstainer. His special weak- 
ness is the odour of tobacco. His inner sanctum at 
Hatfield is plainness itself, and except for its spacious- 
ness oddly reminiscent of a ship’s cabin. 

LorD SALISBURY AND GERMANY. 

“An Englishman,” writing in the Mational Review 
upon “Lord Salisbury and Continental Entangle- 
ments,” thinks that Lord Salisbury has been the great 
obstacle to the success of German blandishments and 
designs to obtain control over English foreign policy. 
He understood Germany, says “ An Englishman,” and 
repeatedly resisted all manner of attempts on her part 
to draw England into her net :— 


It is probable that his two agreements with Germany, by one 
of which he virtually resigned Samoa to that Power and by the 
other of which he gave her a measure of influence in the 
Yang-tse Valley, were recognised by him to be of the nature of 
blackmail, extorted by a possible enemy in an hour of great 
national peril. 


He has 
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The object of Germany, says * An Englishman,” 
is to disarm England in the critical years while the 
German Navy is still unready for action, and then to 
deliver the British Empire to a coalition in which she 
will have the lion’s share of the plunder. The fact 
that Lord Salisbury admits the danger of such an 
alliance and recognises it more clearly than any of his 
colleagues, makes the withdrawal of Lord Salisbury a 
measureless calamity to the Empire. He cornforts 
himself by thinking that any alliance cannot last. At 
the same time he is a little alarmed about Mr. 
Brodrick’s acceptance of an invitation to the German 
military manceuvres, 





THE CLAIMS OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

THE anonymous writer of the article on “ Amurath 
to Amurath,” in the Fortnightly Review maintains that 
a grave mistake has been made in not appointing Mr. 
Chamberlain to the Premiership instead of Mr. 
Balfour. He maintains that the whole argument can 
be packed into a nutshell. ‘A Balfour Administration 
without Mr. Chamberlain would, under present cir- 
cumstances, be untenable. A Chamberlain Adminis- 
tration without Mr. Balfour would be _ perfectly 
tenable. . Either the Administration will exist 
by the Colonial Secretary’s support or it will not 
exist.” But as he maintains this was equally true of 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration, the nutshell argument 
hardly appears to be conclusive. According to him 
the defeat of Home Rule was due to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and almost.to Mr. Chamberlain alone. If he 
had not joined the movement, the Liberal 
Unionist secession would have failed. With 
Mr. Chamberlain’s assistance Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy would have succeeded. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
action brought about the conditions which have since 
made the Liberal Party, for the first time in its history, 
the party of an almost permanent minority. It was 
Mr. Chamberlain, and not Lord Salisbury, who did 
most to deprive Mr. Gladstone of popular support. 
It was Mr. Chamberlain, and not Lord Salisbury, who 
invented the scheme of committing the Tory Party 
to Radical legislation. Again, it was Mr. Chamberlain, 
and not Lord Salisbury, who made the war and carried 
it on to the close. If Mr. Chamberlain had not risen 
to the height of his personality and of the occasion, 
the Unionist Government would have disappeared 
from office long before the close of the waz. 

WHY WAS BALFOUR CHOSEN ? 

Instead of Mr. Chamberlain, now Mr. Balfour has 
been chosen. The country is full of a vague desire 
for a great change, but Mr. Balfour is made Prime 
Minister precisely because it is desired by the ruling 
family that the minimum of change should be made. 
If that idea is to prevail, it will not taxe long to prove 
that the new Ministry is fundamentally out of har- 
mony with the temper of the country. The reviewer 
admits that Mr. Balfour is capable of displaying 
prompt and daring initiative by fits and starts, and he 
thinks that his forms of procedure have improved the 
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machinery of Government. He admits that his Premier- 
ship may be a brilliant surprise, but his record on the 
education question is not encouraging, and his prin- 
cipal difficulty will lie in the adherence to the weakest 
tradition of his uncle’s statesmanship, which is habitual 
favouritism towards Germany and a markedly different 
demeanour towards France and Russia. 

The reviewer fears that Mr. Balfour is considerably 
more likely to succumb to than to resist the blandish- 
ments with which Germany is endeavouring to hypnotise 
British opinion. ‘The result of the appointment of 
Mr. Balfour is that we have now a dual Government, 
but it ensures the defeat of the Unionist Party at the 
next election. The average Englishman perceives that 
to place the Opposition in power it is necessary to 
restore the normal efficiency of the Party system. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s premiership would be offering a strong 
counter-inducement. Mr. Balfour’s does not. 


THE ONE REALLY BIG MAN OF THE CABINET. 


The Mew Liberal Review finds it difficult to believe 
that Mr. Chamberlain has abandoned all hope of the 
Premiership, to which he is entitled by all the laws of 
political warfare. ‘‘ He is the one really big man of 
the Cabinet. . . . With the Colonial Secretary at his 
back Mr. Balfour would be a merely spectral Prime 
Minister. He will continue virtually to ‘boss the 
show.’ ” 

As CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

The editor of the National Review is strongly of 
the opinion that Mr. Chamberlain should have been 
Prime Minister. If the new Premier had been elected 
by ballot of the party, “ Mr. Chamberlain would have 
been chosen by a great majority, and there is probably 
no part of the country nor any corner of the Empire 
in which a similar result would not have been obtained. 
He is not only marked out for the Premiership by the 
signal and overshadowing services which he has ren- 
dered to the State, but also—and this is more important 
—that he is the pilot most likely to weather the storm 
which may burst upon us during the next few years.” 
His conduct in giving the place to Mr. Balfour has 
been “ morally magnificent,” but it is not politics. 
The editor hopes that Mr. Chamberlain will become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, apparently because he 
thinks Mr. Balfour would break with Free Trade :— 

We require at the head of our finance a man who will 
examine the whole situation quite independently of the accepted 
shibboleths, and among our leading men the only one with a 
thoroughly open mind is Mr. Chamberlain, Profound as 
would be the regret throughout Greater Britain should Mr, 
Chamberlain relinquish the Colonial Office, it would be 
generally recognised that at the Exchequer he would have at 
least as great opportunities of furthering the cause of British 
Imperialism as in Downing Street. 

Sir Wemyss Reid says, in the Vineteenth Century, 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s position in the reconstructed 

Ministry must undoubtedly be of unique importance. 
Circumstances have conspired in his favour, and have 
given him a position superior to that of any of his col- 
leagues. Even if Mr. Chamberlain were less vigorous 
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and self-assertive than he is, a Premier who had to 
work with a colleague whom a considerable section of 
the community regard as the first statesman of the day 
could hardly hope to have an easy lot. At the present 
time there is no doubt that “ Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s policy will more than ever 
prevail in the Cabinet. . . Mr. Chamberlain’s 
eager temperament may lead him to loo with sym- 
pathy upon action more spirived than prudent, but 
his experiences of late have taught him that in most 
human enterprises to go gently is to go safely.” 


—_—_—~——— 


LORD ROSEBERY. 
By T. P. O'CONNOR. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, in his critical character 
sketch of Lord Rosebery, in the August number of 
Pearson's, deplores the fact that the ex-Premier was 
never able to enter the House of Commons. Lord 
Rosebery-himself keenly felt the immense loss it was 
to him to have lacked this training. Mr. O’Connor 
thinks that it accounts for much of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of what he clearly thinks a distinctly unsatisfac. 
tory career. 

WHY HE ROSE TO POWER. 

He was chosen Foreign Secretary in 1886 largely 
because of his being a really good French scholar— 
an essential qualification for the post; but his power 
of impressing his personality on people also had much 
to do with the selection for so important a post of a 
man still a wayward and uncertain factor in politics, 
and without experience of high office. Mr. O’Connor 
says :— 

People who do not watch events closely are under the 
delusion that Lord Rosebery’s great position in the public eyes 
has been the result of accident—of circumstance with the 
making and direction of which Lord Rosebery has had nothing 
whatever to do. This is childishness. Lord Rosebery is the 
most prominent man in England and one of the most powerful 
because he has the popular instinct. 

EXTREME SENSITIVENESS HIS BANE. 

“Tt is partly that lack of experience in the House 
of Commons which accounts for the fact 
that Lord Rosebery is perhaps the most sensitive 
man in public life in England to-day. I once heard 
him described by one of his former colleagues as like 
a naked man standing in an open field in a thunder- 
storm.” Mr. Labouchere was a terrible thorn in Lord 
Rosebery’s side; and even after a great political 
triumph he would keep humble Members of his 
Party up half the night while he moaned over the 
pain caused him by the wicked Editor of Z7ruth. 
“ Ambition should be made of sterner stuff,” says his 
critic. 

SOME PZRSONAL TRAITS. 

Always a somewhat lonely man, Lord Rosebery is 
now almost a recluse. What company he frequents 
he chooses himself. Rarely, if ever, is he to be seen 
at another man’s table, though at his own may be 
found the most interesting men of his time. Sunday 
is often the only day in the week when he comes to 
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town. His restlessness is not less striking, and must 
often get badly on the nerves of the guests at his 
country houses. 

A FORECAST OF HIS FUTURE. 


Like Hamlet, Lord Rosebery is haunted by self- 
questioning, and Mr. O’Connor’s verdict will probably 
find many to agree with it. 

I myself am inclined to believe that the conflict is too constant 
to leave Lord Rosebery any power of effective and tenacious 
action, and that he will remain finaily in history as one of those 
men who mourned over the cursed spite that called upon their 
own conflicting and wearied souls to settle the conflicts of a 
world. out of joint. It is not unusual in political history for 
great and brilliant souls to be wrecked by their sensitiveness, 
indecision, fluctuations, moods. 





THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


THE Quarierly Review publishes an article upon the 
Colonial Conference which sets forth in great detail 
the various stages through which Colonial Conferences 
have passed from the beginning down to the present 
time. The first Colonial Conference sat in April- 
May, 1887, Lord Knutsford being Colonial Secretary ; 
the second was held in 1894, Lord Jersey attending 
on behalf of the British Government, and Lord Ripon 
being Colonial Minister. The Colonial Premiers at 
this Conference first adopted a resolution in favour of 
preferential trade within the Empire, and recom- 
mended the repeal of the treaties with Germany and 
Belgium, which rendered it impossible for the Colonies 
to give preference to British trade. The third Colonial 
Conference was held in the Jubilee of 1897 in London, 
Mr. Chamberlain being Colonial Secretary. It was at 
this Conference that Mr. Chamberlain proposed the 
formation of a Federal Council, which was rejected, 
the Conference resolving that the present political 
relations between the United Kingdom and the self- 
governing Colonies are generally satisfactory under 
the existing condition of things. Mr. Seddon and 
Sir Edward Braddon were the only dissentients. 

At the Conference this year Mr. Chamberlain sum- 
moned the Colonial Premiers to discuss with them 
questions of the political relations between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies, Imperial defence, and.the 
commercial relations of the Empire. 

THE QUESTION OF A ZOLLVEREIN. 

The Quarierly then passes in review the history of 
the efforts which have been made to establish a 
Zollverein. A British Zollverein, it declares, need 
not be discussed. lt may be desirable but it is not 
desired. The Colonies have no wish to revolutionise 
their own fiscal systems. All that they are willing 
to do is to give a certain preference to British goods. 
Mr. Hofmeyr, in 1887, made the first proposal in 
this direction. He suggested that an Imperial Navy 
Tariff of 2 per cent. should be levied at all ports of 
the Empire on all goods entering the Empire from 
abroad, irrespective of existing tariffs. This he cal- 
culated would yield seven millions sterling, of which 
the people of the United Kingdom would pay by 
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far the largest part. Colonel Denison proposed to 
raise’ the tariff to 10 per cent., which would yield 
44 millions, the United Kingdom paying 41 millions, 
and Canada and Australia 3} millions, The Quar- 
terly Review, therefore, dismisses the Hofmeyr- 
Denison scheme as a revolutionary and perilous 
enterprise outside the scope of practical politics. 
The only thing possible to be done is to accept with 
thanks any offer which the Colonies may make of 
refusing duties on English goods. The reviewer 
prefers much the schemes for developing steamship 
services rather than propositions to restrict trade by 
imposing fresh taxes. For a forward policy in this 
direction time is fully ripe. There will be widespread 
disappointment if the new Colonial Conference does 
not draw up a scheme for improving the communi- 
cations between the various parts of the British 
Empire. 
IS A KRIEGSVEREIN POSSIBLE ? 

A Zollverein is impossible, but a Kriegsverein ought, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, to be regarded with 
more favour. But he regretfully admits that in military 
matters the volunteer principle is likely to con- 
tinue as in political and voluntary. All that can be 
done in that direction is to establish a common 
understanding with regard to armament schemes of 
mobilisation, the formation of reserves, and other 
kindred matters. In the field of law something might 
be done to create an Imperial Court of Appeal, com- 
posed of a combination between the House of Lords 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
which would be a better symbol of the Empire than 
even the Parliament at Westminster. Besides the 
constitution of a Court of Appeal, something might be 
done to give us a uniform Imperial law in the matter 
of trade-marks, copyright, patents, naturalisation, and 
emigration. 

SHALL THESE CONFERENCES BE PERIODICAL? 

The reviewer concludes with a suggestion that steps 
should be taken to give some periodicity to the meet- 
ing of Colonial Conferences. Some day there may be 
evolved an Imperial Council advising the Crown, and 
acting as a medium between the groups of federated 
States and the great Executive officers in charge of 
Imperial interests. 

THE EMPIRE AT PEACE. 

The writer of the article entitled “The Empire at 
Peace,” in the Church Quarterly Review for July, dis- 
cusses what might be done at the Colonial Conference. 
It is the reviewer’s earnest hope that the Imperial Con- 
ference will not disperse without having made some 
definite advance towards a working understanding on 
the question of common defence. Many as might be 
the advantages of a fiscal union within the Empire, 
the difficulties of attaining it are very great. He 
thinks that it would be the greatest possible blunder 
for its attainment to be regarded in any quarter as a 
condition precedent to such an understanding. If, in 
presence of the perils which are being deliberately 
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prepared for us, the Empire does not in some effec- 
tive, while elastic fashion, federate itself for defensive 
purposes, its members will deserve the ruin and 
destruction which will come upon them. 


“CALCHAS” ON THE CONFERENCE. 

“Calchas,” writing in the Fortnightly *Review for 
August on “ The Colonial after the Conference,” pro- 
claims aloud the bitter disappointment which the 
Colonial Conference has inflicted upon the high-flying 
advocates of a militant Imperialism. Unless the 
Conference should promote the establishment of an 
inter-Imperial mail-service, the only decisive con- 
sequence of its deliberations must be of a negative 
kind. ‘The refusal of Canada and Australia to have 
anything to do with the attempt to form a Kriegs- 
verein is valuable as helping to rid us of positive 
nonsense, and severely abates the immeasurable 
exaggeration in which we have indulged upon the 
subject of the Colonies. 

“ Calchas” is both mournful and indignant with the 
refusal of the Colonies to take any step leading to 
formal federation. Their action has thrown Great 
Britain back upon the conviction that, for all the 
immediate and proximate purposes of practical states- 
manship, the Colonies will look to her for their 
defénce, and England must look to nothing but her 
efforts for her own. “Calchas” had no illusions on 
the subject ofa Zollverein. The true issue, he held, 
was that of common responsibility, and common 
organisation for defence. On this point the Colonies 
do nothing. Under definite and equal arrangements 
“Calchas” thinks Canada would contribute perhaps 
four millions a year to the Navy; Australia another 
three millions; South Africa one million; New 
Zealand less than one. “The Dominion and the 
Commonwealth would each maintain one army corps, 
raised and trained precisely as the Federal Govern- 
ment in each case might choose, for foreign service 
with the forces which the mother-country in an 
Imperial emergency would be ready to place in the 
field.” But from this both Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Sir Edmund Barton recoiled with horror. 


IS THE EMPIRE TO BE A BROKEN RACE? 


The result is that for all regular and continuous 
purposes the British of the Empire, holding a fourth 
place in their numbers among the great ruling peoples, 
and occupying a lower position still in their rate of 
vital increase, elect to remain a broken race in face of 
rivals united in every way by compulsion of nature. 

We do not even take pains to plant our emigrants 
in our own Colonies, Since Waterloo more than 
12,000,000 have left our shores. ‘“ Three-fourths of 
them in all probability have been planted in the 
United States. Had they filled up the territories 


under the flag, the white population of the Colonies 
would to-day be not ten millions but thirty, and the 
position of the Empire would have been secured for 
all time.” Colonial population grows so feebly that 
another century will pass before we have thirty millions 
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of white Colonists. There isno doubt that the Anglo- 
Saxon, wherever he exists, has become the least fertile 
of all the larger races. The British Empire consists 
of only 50,000,000 Britons ; and they have refused, in 
the Colonial Conference, to enter into any form of 
common protective organisation whatever. 

“ Calchas ” recoils from the delirium of dithyrambics 
which has treated the Colonies as if they were first- 
class Powers in population and wealth, and declares 
that they are but equivalent to first-class counties. 
They have a combined population only equal to that 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire put together, but they 
are increasing far more slowly than those two counties, 
and contribute less than either Lancashire or Yorkshire 
alone, whether in wealth or in men, to the maintenance 
of the Empire as a whole. 

CANADA AND AUSTRALIA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


“Calchas” laments that all the preoccupations of 
Imperial Defence are equally vague and unreal in the 
mind of both Canadian and Australian Premiers. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier passionately entreats us not to be 
drawn into “the vortex of militarism.” Sir Edmund 
Barton resists by instinct and on principle every 
attempt to reduce the pure sentiment of Imperialism 
to any, even the mildest form of contract. He does 
not believe that Australia is vitally interested in the 
efficiency of general measures for Imperial defence. 
Thus between the mother-country and the Colonies 
there exists a fundamental indecision of practical 
purpose. Imperial Federation in its present stage 
can only mean Imperial organisation for defence. But 
in this direction nothing can be done. Let,us probe, 
says “ Calchas,” the fondest illusions, no matter how 
disagreeable may be the task. . . . “The Colonies 
believe in help for sentiment, but not in help for a 
common and identical interest of Imperial defence. 

. « The naval and military forces of allies inter- 
nally foreign to each other . . . like Germany and 
Austria, are more closely associated and co-ordinated 
with each other than the resources of the mother- 
country and her Colonies are, in spite of the fact 
of their nominal unity as members of one body.” 
There is no solidity behind all the oratorical fervour 
of platonic Imperialism. ‘“ At present the Imperialism 
of the Colonies is strictly on limited liability against 
our unlimited liability. The British taxpayer wears 
the nimbus and foots the bill.” 





The Australian Army. 

Mr. F. WILKINSON, late war correspondent of the 
Sydney Telegraph, writes in the Empire Review of the 
Australian Army Reorganisation. He comments on the 
great lack of ammunition in the Australian States :— 

In one case—the 3rd Battalion Commonwealth contingent— 
only about ten magzzine rifles per squadron could be loaned to 
the troops for preliminary training, and ammunition was unpro- 
curable. 

Small arms and ammunition factories. are to be 


established near Sydney. 





THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 
Tue AMERICAN AND CANADIAN VIEWS. 

Mr. A. Maurice Low, writing in the Watonal 
Review for August, gives the following account of the 
position which the President of the United States 
takes up on this much-disputed question :-— 

It must be understood in England that the United States will 
net consent to submit the claim to the arbitration of a European 
vider, or to a court in which the casting vote is given by a 
European, Quite recently—and I have absolute authority for 
the statement I make—the question of the Alaska boundary was 
incidentally brought up in a conversation with the President. The 
President emphatically declared that he would not consent to 
arbitration. He went into the matter at some length, showing 
that he was thoroughly familiar with the merits of the controversy, 
and that from the American standpoint there was not the slightest 
foundation for the Canadian claim, and that the claim had 
never been asserted until quite recently. He rose from the 
desk at which he was sitting, walked over to a large globe, 
called attention first to the maker’s name, an English firm which 
supplies the Admiralty with its charts, and showed that on this 
globe, made by an English firm, whose work is officially recog- 
nised by the British Admiralty, the Canadian border was placed 
where the Americans claim that it ought to be, and not where 
the Canadians would now like to place it. It was suggested to 
the President that the whole matter might be quickly and easily 
settled by giving the Canadians a port on the Lynn canal. The 
President refused to give the suggestion the slightest considera- 
tion. Canada shall not be given a port, he said in substance, 
Because he regards the Lynn canal as American territory, and 
nations do not give away their territory. He went on to talk 
about arbitration and to explain why arbitration was out of the 
question, because it was like a man taking something that did 
not belong to him, and when the righful owner claimed it 
answered by saying, ‘ Let us arbitrate.” Clearly, then, arbitra- 
tion is impossible. 

‘The disputed boundary line is held in abeyance because of 
the conclusion of the modus vivendi agreed to three years ago 
and terminable at the pleasure of either party without previous 
notice. On this slender thread hangs not the peace of two 
zveat nations—that would be an exaggerated statement to make 
——but certainly the continuance of friendly relations, because 
there is always the danger of a clash between reckless miners or 
over-zealous officials that may siart a blaze that might take all 
the wisdom of President and Ministers to quench. Surely no 
one wants to be spectator to that. But the modus vivendi cannot 
continue indefinitely. 


Mr. Low says there is a possible way by which an 
agreement can be arrived at if the Senate could be 
got to assent. This way out is that the case should 
be sent before a tribunal composed of three members 
of the High Court of Justice, and three members of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the decision 
of the matter to be final and binding on both parties. 


THE CANADIAN CASE. 


The Canadian case isto be found in the Contemporary 
Review in an article written by Mr. Thomas Hodgins, 
an eminent barrister of Ontario. He states the case 
at considerable length, with much quotation from 
official documents. ‘The whole question at issue lies 
in a nutshell. The Alaskan fronticr is governed by 
the 4th Article of the Anglo-Russian ‘Treaty of 1825, 
which was incorporated in the Russian Treaty of 
1867, by which Alaska was ceded to the United 
States. This article states that the boundary line 
should follow the summit of the mountains, parallel 
to the coast; but when this mountain summit was 
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more than ten marine leagues from the ocean the 
limit between the British possessions and the 


strip of coast (/a lisidre de céte), which is to belong to Russia 
as above mentioned, shall be formed by a line parallel to the 
windings of the coast, and which shall never exceed the distance 
of ten marine leagues therefrom (e¢ gui ne pourra jamais en étre 
dloignée que de ten lieus marines), 


This seems clear enough, but it leaves one important 
question open for discussion, What is the coast line 
from which the ten marine leagues are to be’measured ? 
The north-west coast of the American continent is 
indented by arms and inlets of the sea, which run 
seventy miles inland. It is obviously, therefore, a 
matter of considerable importance whether the strip 
is measured from the sea or the land end of an arm of 
the sea. ‘The Americans contend that it should be 
measured from the land end, whereas the Canadians 
contend that every canal inlet or arm of the sea should 
be treated as territorial waters, and that the strip should 
be measured from the ocean end only, 


THE CONTENTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following extracts from Mr. Hodgins’s article 
will make the matter clear enough :— 


The contention of the United States, as stated in a late 
magazine article by Mr. Ex-Secretary Foster, is that ‘* Russia 
was to have a continuous strip of territory on the mainland 
around all the inlets or arms of the sea ;” and that the boundary 
line was not to cross, as claimed by Great Britain, such inlets 
or arms of the sea at the distance of ten marine leagues from the 
ocean. And he supports his contention by the argumenium ab 
inconvenienti, that ‘the purpose for which the strip was 
established would be defeated if it was to be broken in any 
part of its course by inlets, or arms of the sea, extending 
into British territory.” Great Britain and Canada dispute this 
‘rounding ” theory, and contend that the terms used, the minu‘e 
details as to mountain summits, together with the expression 7 
pourra jamais, which imports an imperative negative and veto 
on any uncertainty as to the exact /ocus of the line separating 
the territories of the two nations, clearly indicate that the 
Russian territory was to be, in the words of the late Mr. Secre- 
tary Blaine, “‘a strip of land at xo point wider than ten marine 
leagues, running along the Pacific Ocean.” . And that the Treaty 
line was to cross inlets and arms of the sea, at the ten marine 
league distance, is clear from the Russian ‘‘ persuasive stipula- 
tion,” as well as from the 6th Article ; otherwise the reciprocal 
concession of free navigation would be meaningless. 

The practical effect of the claim of ‘‘a continuous strip of 
territory around all the arms or inlets of the sea” would be to 
nullify the Russian grant of “bres débouchds through the inlets, 
or arms of the sea, along the Alaskan strip of coast. Taku 
Inlet is one-fifth of a mile wide at its ocean mouth, and extends 
inland for about twenty-three miles. The United States claim 
the whole, and ten marine leagues inland, instead of seven miles, 
Lynn Canal has three ocean mouths (owing to two islands) of 
four-and-three-quarters, one-and-three-quarters, and one-and-a- 
half miles wide respectively, and extends inland for about seventy 
miles; the United States claim the whole as territorial waters, 
and also ten marine leagues of inland territory. Glacier By is 
three-and-a-half miles wide and extends inland for about 45 
miles from the ocean, The United States claim the upper 
15 miles and also 10 marine leagues of inland territory. The 
Io marine leagues is equal to 40 marine miles; and the upper 
waters, beyond that distance, are claimed as British territorial 
waters, The British territory thus claimed by the United 
States, beyond the Treaty strip of coast, is 300 miles from north 
to south, and from 14 to 70 miles wide. These claims com- 


pletely bar Great Britain’s free access to the Pacific Ocean 
through these inlets and arms of the sea, guaranteed to her by 
the Treaty of 1825. 
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In the ‘‘ Netherlands Manual of International Law” it is 
said ; ‘‘ The littoral sea, or territorial water, is reckoned to begin 
from a straight line drawn between the headlands, shoals or 
islands, which form the mouth, or entrance, of the closed bay or 
river, and between which the breadth is not more than ten sea 
miles.” These authorities show that landward of the ocean 
coast, though indented by, and inclusive of, rivers, inlets, or 
arms of the sea, of the mouth width of six miles, is the territory 
of the nation which is sovereign of the coast, to the defined limit 
of its dominium eminens. It must therefore be conceded that, 
as inlets and land are the same in International Law as to 
sovereignty, the boundary line must cross each at the ten marine 
league distance from the ocean. 

WHY NOT ARBITRATE? 

Mr. Hodgins concludes his article by appealing to 
the United States to let the question go to arbitration. 
He says :— 

After urging Great Britain into arbitration over the Alabama 
claims, and the Behring Sea fisheries; and especially after 
driving her into arbitration over the Venezuelan Boundary 
Dispute (which in no way affected their territorial or national 
interests), will the United States refuse to recognise these pre- 
cedents, or to give effect to their compact with the nations as 
expressed in the Hague Convention ? 

The answer of the Americans is that, while they 
would not refuse to go to arbitration for the world, if 
there was anything to be arbitrated about, there is no 
question to be submitted to arbitration, as their claim 
to a strip of territory ten miles wide, and formed bya 
line parallel to the windings of the coast, is so clear 
that their title to that strip is as good as the title of 
England to the Isle of Wight. Many Americans, 
indeed, are so convinced of the justice of their case 
that they assert that neither Lord Lansdowne nor any 
responsible British statesman would venture to assert, 
if he were asked in Court on his oath whether there 
was anything in the Canadian contention, that he did 
think there was something in it. In any case, whether 
the Canadians have, or whether they have not, any 
case, it is regarded as a foregone conclusion that the 
British Foreign Office has no intention whatever of 
pressing the United States for any revealing statement 
of the controversy on the subject of the Alaskan 


Boundary. 
THE SUSPENSION OF THE CAPE CONSTITUTION. 
Mr. Epwarp Dicey pleads in the Fortnightly 
Review for August in favour of the suspension of the 
Cape Constitution. He admits that in view of the 
attitude of the Colonial Premiers, and especially of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, Mr. Chamberlain could have come to no 
other decision than that which he has done—to veto 
the movement. At the same time, while he admits 
that Mr. Chamberlain had only Hobson’s choice in 
the matter, he believes that it would have been better 
to have suspended the Constitution. At the present 
moment the Cape Parliament consists of thirty-nine 
Bondsmen, thirty-three Progressives, and seven 


Independents, three of whom are British and four of 
non-British and Boer parentage. 

Since the war fourteen seats have become vacant, 
with the result that the Africanders have a small but 
sufficient majority in the Cape Parliament. Sir Gordon 
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Sprigg, however, will not hear anything of the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution, with the result that Mr. Dicey 
thinks that the Afrikander Bond will henceforth 
become the headquarters of the anti-British agitation ; 
and the Boer propaganda, instead of dying out as had 
been hoped, will be resumed with fresh vigour— 
openly in the Cape Colony, covertly in the Transvaal 
and Free State. 
AN ARGUMENT AGAINST SUSPENSION. 

The editor of the Mew Liberal Review strongly 
opposes the proposed suspension of the Constitution at 
the Cape :— 

Such an act must have shattered the newly-established faith in 
British justice of our Boer fellow-subjects all over South Africa. 
A highly regrettable feature of this business is the fact that Lord 
Milner threw the whole weight of his influence into the scale of 
the Suspensionists, This is not the first time that the High 
Commissioner has adopted an unwisely partial attitude when his 
duty required him to act in a judicial and conciliatory spirit, but 
it is the first occasion on which he has forced down on himself 
what amounts to a direct rebuke from the Home Government. 

nee 


The Treatment of the Natives in South Africa. 

Mr. M. J. FARRELLY, who, by the bye, I erroneously 
stated last month was the legal adviser of the British 
Government in the Transvaal, but whose appointment 
dated from before the conquest, writes in the 
Fortnightly Review for August on “ Negrophilism in 
South Africa.” He pleads for the total prohibition of 
the sale of alcohol to the Kaffirs. He would allow 
them Kaffir beer, but forbid them all European 
alcoholic beverages. 

Mr. Farrelly is an uncompromising advocate of the 
doctrine of race ascendency, to which the Boers gave 
expression in their legislation, and which, although not 
expressed by legislation, is nevertheless the dominant 
principle of nearly all British South Africans. But 
even the missionaries, he points out, now recommend 
no marriage between black and white. He recom- 
mends that as little change as possible should be 
introduced into the laws of the Republics, as regards 
the political and social status and the administrative 
treatment of the natives. He regrets that the Trans- 
vaal Grondwet of 1859 should have been repealed. 
This document sets forth in good square terms that 
the people will endure no equality of black and white 
in Church or in State. This principle of the repealed 
Grondwet, says Mr. Farrelly, might well be re-enacted. 

He would re-enact the Pass Law, although its 
principle is supported by British South Africans as 
much as. by the Boers. In its essence it consists 
simply in the enforcement upon every Kaffir of an 
official passport establishing his identity. He would 
also re-enact the municipal regulations prohibiting 
Kaffirs from walking on the footpath. This is endorsed 
by the legislation of Natal. He would also re-enact 
the Curfew Law, requiring the inhabitants of towns to 
remain indoors after sunset. But he would rigorously 
maintain the principle of Boer laws, which inflicts 
death for offences by black men against white women, 
and would tax the Kaffirs. 
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CECIL RHODES. 
By Mr. H. Cust, M.P. 


Mr. Cust, who knew Mr. Rhodes well, contributes 
an eloquent article to the Worth American Review on 
the character of Cecil Rhodes. He aims at telling 
whence he-came, what he aimed at, and what he 
achieved, and, lastly, to try to measure the probable 
results of his great, strange life. ‘ With the exception 
of clean and gentle breeding, Rhodes started with 
nothing. He had no position, no money, no backing, 
and no health.” Yet in laying the foundations of 
human happiness Mr. Cust thinks his personal achieve- 
ments unequalled. His Oxford experience did not 
make him a man of culture in any sense. Saving a 
tag of Aristotle and a trifle of Gibbon, it is doubtful 
whether he owed anything intellectually to Oxford:— 

I think, from what I have heard him say, that to the scope 
and the restraint of Gibbon he owed something of that hope and 
patience and out-reaching foresight which made thoughts and 
plans, fantastic and unsane to others, to his mind’s eye not 
probable but certain. 

The primary power and the mastering faculty of 
Rhodes was imagination. His seeing was rather that 
of the mathematician than the poet. His imagina- 
tion was prehensile. What he imagined clearly he 
.actually saw, and what he saw he touched, and in time 
it was. Like President Roosevelt, he believed that 


“‘ every expansion of a great civilised power makes for 


law, order, and righteousness.” Throughout the whole 
of his foreign policy his strength and his victory lay in 
his vision of what the other side desired, and of how 
they hoped to achieve it. 
HIS EVER ACTIVE BRAIN. 

Only once, in the case of the Jameson Raid, did 
his judgment fail, or seem to fail, him; but he never 
bated one jot of heart or of hope :— 


But, though unseen, he was never idle. His relentless labour 
made men feel sometimes that he knew his day was not a long 


-one, and that he heard time’s winged chariot hurrying near. I 


remember last November in Italy my wonder at the silent 
unknown work he was carrying through. His mind was build- 
ing what his hand should do. Despite the drive of health, and 
though he knew that much he purposed was beyond his span, he 
nefther hastened nor delayed, but worked and waited the 


appointed day. There, lying around him, were the maps and 


plans of the Railway from the Cape to Cairo; there the plan 
and elevation and estimate of the Girder Bridge across the 
Zambesi at the Victoria Falls ; there was the planned and half- 
completed programme of the Trans-Continental Telegraph ; 
there the reports of the dozen or more exploring parties working 
for him north of the Zambesi and throughout Barotseland. It 
seemed that life and death, praise and blame, reward and disaster 
were alike indifferent, so that his vow of service was fulfilled and 
his work, as in his power lay, accomplished. 

To Mr. Cust Mr. Rhodes always seemed a feudalist. 
“He loved the land, the mere brown fertile mother 
soil, with all the curious passion of a Boer. ... He 
believed in the influence of the land on men.” This 
gave him great power over the Dutch, but despite 
immeasurable patience, policy and pertinacity in his 
desire to fuse and unite South Africa by peaceful 
means, Rhodes failed. Mr. Cust thinks that it. was 
well he failed, as in his opinion blood and iron were 
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the only and final arbiters. “ When the final settle- 
ment is adjusted the name and the work of Rhodes 
will be one of the few English ideas—for through 
South Africa, Rhodes is an idea—which will inspire 
confidence in the curious nature of the Boers.” 

HIS WILL A REVELATION OF HIMSELF. 

The highest triumph of* most modern men of State 
has been to destroy or at most to preserve. To 
Rhodes it was given to build and to build greatly. 
. . . He did not dip into the future. His greatest 
work, that Empireeof Rhodesia, was, as he knew, for 
good or evil, never to perish except with the history 
of the world :— 

It is hardly too much to say that Rhodes’s death first revealed 
him to the world at large. There was wide, vague knowledge 
of a great dim figure, spasmodic, convulsive, almost monstrous, 
moving about in worlds half realised, or in some colossal labour 
towards an unimagined birth. But the man was unknown. He 
wrought by thought and deed, and not by word of tongue or 
pen. After his death Rhodes spoke directly to the world for 
perhaps the first time, and the world, listening, seemed to see 
for the first time what manner of man he was, and all the 
broken arcs of his life formed a full circle. In his will the life- 
long habit of applied Imagination reaches almost to applied 
Idealism. 

In his provision of scholarships for Oxford he 
sought to bring about mutual understanding between 
the various members of the Anglo-Saxon race. He 
did not look for technical education or profound 
scholarship. _ He wanted character, association, 
tradition, and a bond of race. Upon Mr. Rhodes’s 
character Mr. Cust says :— 

Great strength, great power, great courage, these he had to 
the full, For great mistakes, though few, he may be answerable. 
If epitaph were needed, perhaps the truest and the simplest 
would be that he did great and famous things in life and death, 
and that he did them not for himself. 

THE CAPE TO Cartro TELEGRAPH. 

“In Harmsworth’s Magazine for July Mr. F. A. 
Talbot describes the difficulties of carrying out one 
of Mr. Rhodes’s ideas—the Cape to Cairo telegraph, 
5,600 miles long when finished, which Mr. Rhodes 
hoped would reduce the cost of cabling from Cape 
Town to London from 4s. 5d. to 1s.a word. Part 
of the line has been in use some time. Its entire 
length is marked at intervals with the graves of 
those who have died in constructing it. Far ahead— 
sometimes 200 miles—of the engineers are always Mr. 
Otto Beringer, the surveyor, and two assistants and 
native porters. 

Steel posts must be used instead of wood, which is 
liable to be devoured by ants. The difficulties of trans- 
port have been enormous. Everything is transhipped 
at the coast on to shallow boats which go as far up the 
rivers as possible; then native porters are used. 
Over one hundred engineers and several thousand 
blacks are employed in building the telegraph. 

When the wire passes through forests a wide clear- 
ing is made, and the posts (generally weighing 160 
pounds) are planted in the middle of it, to avoid 
falling trees. Elephants, unfortunately, are particu- 


larly fond of rubbing against the posts, and rubbing 
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them down altogether, but the line is now so well 
patrolled that any mishap can soon be put right. 
Electric shocks practically taught the natives to keep 
from meddling with the wires. Sometimes the line is 
overtopped by the luxuriance of the vegetation, which 
the natives refuse to cut down for fear of crocodiles. 
Sometimes a tree of one hundred feet circumference 
has to be cut down. Rainy seasons interrupt work 
periodically, and fever marshes and wild animals are, 
of course, constant dangers. 

All along the route are frequent depdts of repairing 
materials. How costly these must be may be guessed 
when it is said that the tariff between Nyassa and 
Tanganyika is £30 a ton. 

The highest speed at which the construction has 
been carried out is twenty miles a week. , 


A COLONIAL VIEW OF THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Mr. W. Blackall, of Bishop Feild College, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, contributes to the School World for 
July a letter entitled “A Colonial View of the 
Rhodes Scholarships.” But, he says, when one 
comes to measure the various qualifications, to weigh 
them in the balance, one feels cornered. The trustees 
have here a great task, and Mr. Blackall feels that 
they should secure all the advice they can possibly 
get from the Colonies as well as from authorities in 
England before propounding a scheme for carrying 
out Mr. Rhodes’s will :— 

It seems to me that the candidate should either be a native 
of a Colony or have had his home in one for a considerable 
number of years ; that the home of his parents should, at the 
time of the examination, be in the Colony the scholarship for 
which he is seeking ; that he should have attended a public 
school of the Colony for a given number of years, subsequent to 
which he might possibly be permitted to attend a school out- 
side the Colony; that the examination should be held within 
the Colony. 

Mr. Blackall suggests that each Colony should have 
a committee, called the Rhodes Scholarships Trust 
Committee, which would adjudicate between the 
several candidates by actual evidence and careful 
enquiry in reference to their careers in the scltools. 
In Newfoundland he suggests that the Council of 
Higher Education might possibly make a satisfactory 
committee for this purpose. Mr. Blackall thinks that 
Mr. Rhodes intended his scholarships to influence the 
leading schools of the Empire. He hopes that they 
will help to cultivate the virtues described among 
schoolboys, and, further, he feels strongly that it 
should be incumbent upon all candidates for scholar- 
ships to have attended some public school in the 
Colony for some considerable number of years, in 
order that the Colony may not be robbed of this 
indirect blessing and help. 

Therefore he would enact that all candidates should 
be required to prove that they have been at some 


: public school for a number of consecutive years 
’ immediately preceding the examination. It is evident 


to Mr. Blackall that Mr. Rhodes intended attendance 
at school to be a sine qué non. But whether the 


attendance should be exclusively made at a Colonial 


school, or whether a Colonial boy who has gone to an 
English public school should be eligible for the Scholar- 
ship is a question which Mr. Blackall regards as-open for 
discussion. His other suggestions are that nineteen 
should be the minimum age for competition, and 
twenty-one the maximum, and that no candidate 
should be permitted more than two trials. 


A SoutH AFRICA CRITICISM. 


The South African Educator and University Review 
for June, in its second notice of Mr. Rhodes’s will, regrets 
the arrangement by which the students from Cape Colony 
must come from one of four schools. It especially 
deplores the fact that the high school of Kimberley is 
left out in the cold, although it is not impossible that 
this school may become the best in South Africa. The 
writer says :— 

There is a significant point in the will, which has been 
generally overlooked, in the expression Colony, or island eof 
Newfoundland, Jamaica, etc. It suggests schemes for the 
organisation of the Empire which have not yet been made 
public. 

As to the methods by which the scholars are to be 
selected, the writer says that there are grave reasons for 
criticising the methods of selection suggested. He doubts. 
the wisdom of giving encouragement of this kind to 
athletic sports. Neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Lord 
Milner were athletes. He doubts whether boys are good 
judges of one another. Nor are headmasters likely to 
determine accurately the existence or non-existence of 
commanding qualities possessed by the boys :— 

With the best intentions, schoolmasters and boys together 
must take pleasantness for power and even self-indulgence for 
self-sacrifice. . . . The strongest characters are not in youth 
attractive. They often excite little attention and less admiration 
than antipathy, bota in their schoolfellows and in their masters. 
. . . Weshould like to see certificates demanded that candi- 
dates for scholarships are moderately athletic and have shown 
no apparent and fatal blemish of character. But after this we 
think that at present Mr. Rhodes’s ends are best promoted by 
the tutor and the examiner. 


The South African Educator hopes that the clause 
declaring that there is to be no disqualification for race 
or religion applies, as obviously it does, to colour as well 
as to nationality. Nevertheless, it cannot doubt “ that 
these scholarships will be a potent force for cultivating 
character of the ideal type, and for effecting a union of 
hearts which may one day embody itself in ordinances.” 
It regrets the omission of the will to make any provision 
for teaching in South Africa. Fuller information would, 
we think, have shown a positive way in which his munifi- 
cence might have hastened the building up of the teaching 
University at Cape Town. The paper concludes by 
declaring that “in the future the truest patriot will be the 
citizen of the world. Mr. Rhodes’s will is the first creed 
of the dawning faith.” 


eee 


~ Blackwood’s Magazine for August is hardly up to the 
average. Its only important article is Sir R. Hamilton 
Lang’s account of Cyprus under British rule. He thinks 
that £100,000 would deliver the peasants of Cyprus 
from the usurers who suck their life blood. This money 
he would advance through an Agricultural Commission 
to peasants at 8 or 9 percent. With all its drawbacks, 
he thinks that British administration in Cyprus has 
raised the position of the people civilly, financially, and 
morally. Sir Theodore Martin translates Leopardi’s 
poem, “ Sappho’s Last Song.” 
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LAZY OXFORD. 
AN APPRECIATIVE DEPRECIATION. 

Mr. J. K. ForTHERINGHAM contributes to the ew 
Liberal Review for August an article entitled “ Lazy 
Oxford,” which is interesting on account of its bearing 
upon Mr. Rhodes’s will. Mr. Fotheringham says :— 
“Cecil Rhodes has given a large endowment destined 
to bring many of the brightest, and presumably of the 
most active minds in Germany and America, to our 
old sleepy University.” Somewhat fewer than 200 
Rhodes. scholars will be mixed up with about 
3,000 undergraduates, Will this new life rouse the 
University to fresh energy, or will it be simply 
absorbed in the larger but duller life that we witness 
to-day? For the most part Mr. Fotheringham thinks 
that the recent States and Territories will be unable 
to send up any scholars fit to compete with the better 
products of our English public schools. Rhodes’s 
Colonial scholars for the most part are not likely to be 
distinguished in Academic life, and are therefore not 
likely to contribute much towards increased activity 
in University work properly so-called. The fashion of 
going to Oxford may arise among wealthy Americans, 
but if it does, it will be Oxford, the pleasure city, not 
the seat of learning, that will appeal to such students. 

Of Oxford itself as a place of study Mr. Fothering- 
ham does not speak very highly. He says it lies in a 
swamp, and the first impression of the visitor is that 
there is no sign of briskness or alertness anywhere. 
Even the college servants and shopmen in the city go 
about their work in a perfunctory way. The dogs 
move slowly, bark more languidly, and wear a 
sleepier look in Oxford than do dogs elsewhere. The 
sleepiness of dons is proverbial, Mr. Fotheringham 
has noticed in himself a subtle ebbing away of energy 
in the first few days he spends at Oxford after he 
arrives from London. Sleep is perhaps the best 
physical safeguard against the ill effects of a moist 
atmosphere, and it may tend to the promotion of 
longevity, but it is inconsistent with hard work. 
Whatever may be the cause, the city of Oxford 
seems to him the nearest approach in the world 
of prose and reality to the fabled land of the lotus- 
eater. 

Work is the last thing in the minds of many 
members of the University. Even those who aim at 
higher things find the myriad delights of the place too 
much for them, and lapse into an idleness not natural 
to them. The only line in which Oxford can hold its 
own for industry against the whole world is that 
which is pursued by the Oxford College tutor. The 
reputation of the University, however, with the world 
at large depends upon its output of books, and in this 
respect Oxford is sadly deficient. What does Oxford 
with its 300 fellows accomplish? In reply one can 
only make excuses. A languid air encourages the 
fatal habit of procrastination which is the special 
bane of authors. Equally fatal is the social con- 


stitution of the place. The organisation of work 
hardly extends beyond the tutorial system at present. 
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Outside that each man works on his own lines, which 
often means that he does not work at all. The 
permission given to fellows to marry has converted 
donnish Oxford into a miniature reproduction of the 
West-End of London. Luxurious habits have an evil 
influence: upon academical work. ‘The Oxford School 
of Natural Science would disgrace the poorest 
University in the land. And, after all, in such a 
lazy place as Oxford the study of science seems out 
of place. A man can dream his broad views of his- 
tory and speculate on theories of the universe or of 
morals as he lies in bed; but there is little room for 
fairy fancies in natural science. 

The great drawback to education in Oxford is the 
hideous expense of living in that city. No attempt 
has been made to employ either the college or the 
University organisation to resist the exactions of 
college servants, of shopkeepers, or of lodging-house 
keepers. The effect of the high prices is enhanced 
by the extravagant habits of undergraduates. Oxford, 
however, is now threatened with competition by the 
German and the American Universities, The latter are 
even able to procure distinguished scholars from 
Oxford when they want them. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding all this, Mr. Fothering- 
ham, like everybody else, is fascinated by Mr. Rhodes’s 
will. He says :— 

Rhodes’s aim was in fact very far removed from any scheme of 
University improvement. He displayed a contempt for the mere 
bookworm, which he expressed in characteristic fashion in his 
curious and to all appearance unworkable suggestion for the 
election of his scholars. He aimed at a political, not at an aca- 
demical, development, and Oxford, with allits faults, appears to 
be the place beSt adapted to the realisation of his aims. The city 
itself, and still more the University, with its tradition and its 
method of education, are exceedingly fruitful of suggestive ideas. 
Add to this the companionship of minds selected from all spheres 
of life and all quarters of the globe, gathered together at one 
place at the most impressionable period of their existence, and 
you have the most brilliant opportunity ever offered of stamping 
the leaders of the whole English-speaking race with a community 
of ideas which shall attach them to one another and to that Alma 
Mater in the dear motherland to whose common parentage they 
will owe all that they value most in their intellectual, or, if Imay 
use so bold a word, in a meaning which transcends the limits of 
the Church, in their spiritual life. If Oxford can give these its 
sons of the future an inspiration for their work when they return 
to their respective countries, it will be true to its traditions, and 
will prove itself capable of nobler work than anything that can 
be done in the advancement or distribution of the knowledge of 
facts. It matters little whether they come as raw lads from the 
prairies or as finished scholars from a New England school ; if 
they are destined to be leaders, it will always be of the greatest 
value to them to have received the impress of that University, 
whereas nowhere else it will be possible for man to meet with 
man, and have, it may be, only a vision of a destiny belonging 
to the English race and to the world, extending far beyond the 
narrow horizon of his province or his class, 


OBB BPB BB IF DD DPMP 


AN excellent article dealing with the folk lore of 
Guernsey appears in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
August. The Guernsey which Mr. Teeling describes is 
fast passing away, yet traces of it may still be found, and 
as the legends relate to familiar places in the island 
anyone who has visited Guernsey will read it with 
interest. 
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COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 

Mr. RICHARD Jesp’s article on this subject in the 
Empire Review unconsciously shows how far he thinks 
the Colonies are on the road to nationhood when he 
calmly speaks of “the attitude of these peoples” — 
Canada and Australasia—to the mother-country. In 
Canada, with her two races, nationalism is of slower 
growth than in Australia. “ Now that the Common- 
wealth at length is a fact, the Australian standpoint 
and phraseology are rapidly becoming national.” 
Australian Federation also gave an immense impetus 
to New Zealand Nationalism, which Mr. Jebb rightly 
says is likely to grow apace. “Nationalism will be 
the chief factor in determining the ultimate results of 
this year’s Conference.” Nationalism accepts the 
principle of co-operation for defence; England’s 
grown-up Colonies do not care to accept defence 
as a charity, but they recognise that they are 
not able to do without Imperial support altogether. 
Naval defence will be far more difficult to arrange. 
The control of the Navy must be central. Canada 
could already finance a squadron. Australia could 
not, nor could New Zealand. Cash subsidies are not 
likely to settle the question; they are inconsistent 
with national dignity, and if pressed will sooner or 
later raise the question of no taxation without represen- 
tation. Mr. Jebb has another proposal for avoiding 
what he eventually dreads—a conflict between the 
will of the mother-country and that of a Colony :— 

A’‘solution seems to be suggested by the existing office of 
Agent-General. The political side of the office might be separ- 
rated from the commercial, and entrusted to a high commissioner. 
Let us postulate similar high commissioners for the Common- 
wealth, New Zealand, and in due course for South Africa. They 
should be privy councillors, and be summoned to Cabinet meet- 
ings dealing with external affairs, Thus they would be cognisant 
of Imperial policy, which they would communicate to their 
respective governments, to which alone they are responsible. The 
latter, through these high commissioners, would approve, dis- 
approve, or otherwise modify Imperial policy. It is not likely 
that a policy which one or more partners declined to sanction 
would be pressed to extremes. But if a policy endorsed all along 
by the governments of the partner States led to serious difficulties, 
those governments would have to justify themselves before their 
own Parliaments. 


THE COLONIES AND THE NAvy. 


Lieutenant Hordern, R.N., writing in the same 
magazine on “ Contributions to the Navy,” bears out 
Mr. Jebb as to the necessity for one supreme naval 
conirol. He suggests a number of commerce defence 
ships, to be stationed near their own shores, which 
must refit at the naval bases on the station where the 
reserves must be trained. He thinks it reasonable 
that the Colonies should hold their own ends of the 
trade and police their own seas :— 

If this be granted, the Colonies may fairly be asked to provide 
and maintain their own naval bases, and to pay for the training 
of their own fersonnel, as well as for the upkeep and deprecia- 
tion of the ships on their stations. No Colony could be com- 
pelled to adopt the scheme, but, on the other hand, they could 
not then claim any voice in the naval arrangements in their own 
waters, 
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THE CASE AGAINST PROTECTION. 
By M. Yves Guyot. 

THERE is a very good Free Trade article by M. 
Yves Guyot in the Contemporary Review for July. 
M. Guyot, of course, is 2 Free Trader as regards all 
countries, but he is in particular convinced that the 
continuance of our Free Trade policy is an essential for 
England. He begins his paper by pointing out that 
this is not the first time we have had a scare over our 
trade. A book on “The Decadence of England” 
was published in 1851, on the eve of a development 
of prosperity of which the most optimistic could not 
have dreamed. Englishmen living in a Free Trade 
country are so used to its blessings that they do not 
notice them. Much of the Protectionist advocacy is 
based upon the fallacious doctrine of the balance 
of trade. In the past the clear-sighted policy of 
Englishmen was adjusted to the progress of industry, 
while the political economy of the Continent aimed at 
annihilating it. The Protectionist nations are guilty 
of a monstrous self-contradiction when they establish 
telegraph-lines, build railways, and subsidise ships, 
and at the same time neutralise this machinery by 
measures designed to prevent the entry of foreign 
goods. The logical Protectionist must regret the 
good old times, when six or seven hundred thousand 
Red Indians lived where seventy-six million inhabi- 
tants now dwell in peace and activity. The Pro- 
tectionists complain that the Americans are making 
themselves self-sufficing economically. But the Red 
Indians were still more self-sufficing, yet Eng- 
land had no trade with them. English Pro- 
tectionists cannot wish to close English ports 
against foreign raw material. The example of 
the United States is an argument in favour of Free 
Trade. Among the nations in an advanced stage of 
evolution it forms a group of nearly 80 millions of 
individuals who are not isolated in compartments by 
custom-house barriers. It is not the tariffs that have 
built up American industries, they have only served 
the Trusts ; and in lessening the power of purchase of 
a portion of the Americans they have only impeded 
their rise instead of favouring it. 

M. Yves Guyot gives some remarkable figures to 
show the effect of State interference upon the price of 
food. In Austria-Hungary export sugar is worth 
twenty-one crowns at Trieste, and sugar for home 
consumption eighty-four crowns at Prague. In France 
the French consumer pays for rco kilos of sugar 
more than sixty-five francs, thirty-six of which go into 
the Treasury in order to promote the production of 
more sugar. M. des Essars has made a comparison 
between the retail prices in London and in Paris of 
forty-six articles of grocery. The total of the French 
prices came to 10995, that of the English only to 
89'09. Protection is bad for manufacturer and 
consumer alike. 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC MAN INTERVIEWED. 

“‘Wuo was the first public man ever interviewed in 
England?” Sir Wemyss Reid, in Great Thoughts, 
says it was Mr. W. E. Forster, about 1880 or 1881, 
And Mr. Stead was the interviewer :— 

Mr, Stead interviewed Forster on his return from the East. 
Mr. Forster came to see me immediately after the interview 
appeared, and I reproached him for having countenanced such 
an abominable innovation from America. e had a long dis- 
cussion, and in the end agreed that while the ordinary interview 
was not a thing to be encouraged, yet that the interview in 
which a man stated his views on some great topic of interest 
might be useful to the person interviewed and to the public 


generally. 

Mr. Forster, however (says the Westminster Gazette), 
was much blamed at the time for having submitted to 
being interviewed. 

As the subject seems to be of some interest, I may 
as well recall the circumstances in which this first 
interview took place. Mr. Forster had just returned 
from a visit to Bulgaria. I called upon him, and 
after a long talk I said I thought what he said was 
very interesting, and ought to be made known to the 
public, and asked for his permission to jot down what 
I remembered of his conversation, to publish it in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, offering at the same time to send 
him a proof. When I wrote out the interview, know- 
ing the prejudice to which Sir Wemyss Reid referred, 
I did not venture to print it as an interview with 
Mr. W. E. Forster. I simply guarded his suscepti- 
bilities by describing him in the proof as “an English 
public man who had recently returned from the East.” 

When Mr. Forster got the proof, he returned it to 
me with a few corrections, striking out “an English 
public man,” and putting in his own name. He said 
to me— 

** Don’t you think that the chief importance of my 
observations is that they are my observations, and 
therefore ought to be published in my name?” 

I said of course I thought so, but I never thought 
he would stand it, because there was such a prejudice 
against interviewing public men. 

“Well,” said Mr. Forster, “I understand that pre- 
judice, but I think there are very great advantages for 
public men in the interview. It enables one, for 
instance, to air ideas or to send up a dallon d’essai 
without making one’s self definitely responsible for 
them in the form in which they are expressed. At the 
same time,” he continued, “I think it is only right to 
the man interviewed that he should always have an 
opportunity of revising his interview in proof, on the 
strict understanding that the public should never be 
told that he had seen the proof. Otherwise, if he is 
known to have revised the proof, he is liable to be 
held to any statements therein contained almost as 
much as if he had written them with his own hand.” 

There is much good sense in this; and, excepting 
where it has been absolutely impossible, I have always 
submitted proofs of interviews to the interviewed, and 
have never proclaimed the fact, unless with their 
permission, that the interview had been revised bv 
its subject. 


THE RENEWAL OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

Mr. Lioyp SANDERS, writing in the Mineteenth 
Century for August, upon “Italy and the Triplice,” 
maintains that Italy’s adhesion to the Triple Alliance is 
more formal than real. The visit of the King of 
Italy to St. Petersburg, without making a call on 
his way at Vienna, has reminded the world that 
Europe may at any time find itself face to face with 
the two Alliances—the Triple and the Dual—of which 
Austria and Germany would be the Dual, while 
France, Russia and Italy would be the Triple. Mr. 
Sanders. says :— 

If Russia would undertake to oppose the pan-German ideal, 
then assuredly would Italy become the friend of Russia. The ten- 
dencies, therefore, militate against the continuance in full force 
of a pact which has ceased to be a necessity and may soon prove 
a danger to one of its signatories. The Powers of the Dual 
Alliance have only to wait ; they stand compactly opposed to a 
concourse of mistrusts and ulterior intentions. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that both Signor Prinetti and 
Count Goluchowski should assure their respective publics that, 
though the Triplice has been renewed without amendment, it is 
a mere formality leaving the contracting parties free to make 
whatever subsidiary and external compacts they choose. 

An arrangement defended by its very authors as innocuous 
has not much merit on its side, more especially when it has to 
be paid for in hard cash. The surpluses of the last two Budgets 
have whetted the appetite of the Italian constituencies for sub- 
stantial reductions in taxation, Those economies can only be 
achieved by a ruthless cutting down of the expenditure on an 
army wholly disproportionate to national needs, so that the 
position of hard-worked junior partner would be gradually 
exchanged for that of sleeping partnership. The Central Powers 
will act wisely in accepting this condition of things ; otherwise 
they will be confronted one day with the ugly alternative of 
Italy’s complete withdrawal from the Triplice, Europe would 
then return to the insecure balance of the middle seventies, 
though the beam would be apt to dip the opposite way. Very 
inconveniently, let us admit, for Germany and Austria, But 
who could blame Italy ? 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing in the Contemporary Review 
upon the same subject, says :— 

In the near or distant future, when a clerical Emperor sits 
on the throne of the Habsburgs, a return to the policy of Count 
Kaunitz—the grouping together of Russia, Austria; perhaps a 
quadruple Alliance, including Italy and France—will prove to 
the man in the street what every politician knows already, that 
the Triple Alliance is no more than a misleading name. 

The attitude of the King of Italy ought to make this clear 
enough even as things stand to-day. After having prolonged 
the Triple Alliance, Victor Emanuel III. set out to pay a visit, 
strange to say, not to one of his allies, but to the head of the 
opposition group of Powers, And this almost before the ink 
with which he had written his signature was dry. 

The Poles and Czechs have the destinies of Austria in their 
hands, and they are not disposed to submerge them in the: 
interests of their secular enemies—the Germans, One of the 
latest outer symbols of their political preponderance is the: 
appearance of their representatives side by side with a German 
and Hungarian—with the Austrian special Embassy destined to 
be present in London at the Coronation festivities. This incident, 
however insignificant it may at first sight appear, foreshadows: 
the remodelling of the Dual Monarchy into a federation of four 
States : a Hungarian, a German, a Polish, and a Bohemian, 

BPP IPI FIFI III IIIS 

MR. JEREMY BROOME, in his article “ Fighting Fire,” 
in the Strand Magazine, deals with a subject which is. 
just now full of interest, and shows how expert the 
American firemen are in ladder work, short ladders 
enabling them to scale the highest buildings more rapidly 
even than an extension ladder can be erected. 
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THE FEMININE MIND. 
A SATIRE BY A MAN. 

THERE is a rather amusing article in the West- 
minster Review for August by Mr. James Swinburne, 
entitled “ Feminine Mind-worship.” ‘The feminine 
mind is the type which depends chiefly on memory 
and is reproductive ; the other on reasoning and is 
creative. These two types he calls the feminine and 
masculine mind. He says the masculine is much the 
higher, but the palm is given by universal consent to 
the mind that is here classed as feminine. Hence he 
calls his paper “ Feminine Mind-worship.” 

The feminine mind he calls the memory mind, and 
it is characterised by great respect for every kind of 
recognised authority, immense admiration for what is 
old, and an uncritical credulity, which accepts dogmas 
and ideals on no other basis than of authority. A well- 
developed mind ought to be both feminine and 
masculine, but “the preponderatingly feminine mind 
seems to me to have much more respect paid to it 
than is its due.” In order to establish his thesis, he 
sets forth with much emphasis and exaggeration the 
all-round inferiority of women. Women, he admits, 
can make a very good show in classics, as it is a 
subject chiefly involving memory. In history they 
are not behind men, except in the higher branches, 
Mathematics is a subject which women can deal with ; 
but though they have never been shut out from it, yet 
they have never done anything in the highest branches. 
The creative and the original seem absent from 
feminine mathematics, as from all feminine work. 

When we come to Science we find women are 
simply nowhere. Many women can do some sort of 
scientific work, as they are more careful than men and 
more accurate in taking readings. But that is about 
the end of their tether. In medicine women have 
made a good deal of stir without much result. In 
applied science women do their share, only in the lower 
ranks as unskilled labour. Women invent nothing, 
and organise no large businesses. 

Women are not good men of business owing to 
the absence of humour and want of a sense of balance 
and of the relative importance of things. Music is 
generally supposed to be a feminine art, but there 
have never been good women composers ; they only 
play the dead bones of music, and are easily beaten 
by a mechanical piano. At the organ no woman 
succeeds, and they never understand the mechanism 
of their instruments. Clergy, men of letters, and 
highly educated are notoriously unmusical. In 
serious fiction women are almost if not entirely on an 
equality with men. 

The feminist mind is most highly developed in 
clergymen. Only men who have specially feminine 
minds becomeclergymen, for the clergy have practically 
stopped all development of the masculine mind for 
nearly twenty centuries. The masculine mind has 
broken loose during the last hundred years or a little 
more, and the result is civilisation. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of our knowledge of Nature has been gleaned in 
the last century. 
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Women would do well as clergymen, but they are 
kept out chiefly because of a mean mistranslation in 
Corinthians. But the powers that be know better 
than to let women into the Church. Dog does not 
eat dog, and women won't worship women, and if 
women were in the church clergymen-worship, on 
which the churches chiefly depend, would vanish, and 
the whole structure crumble away. 

The whole of our education from top to bottom is 
essentially feminine. The teaching of Oxford is 
almost wholly feminine. We worship the feminine 
mind, although it is unproductive and useless for the 
welfare of humanity. The proper study of mankind 
is man’s inside. We ought to be taught physiology 
and hygiene and perhaps a little medicine. What do 
we learn of this? Nothing. After health comes 
wealth and economics. What do our schools do for 
us here? Nothing. Our universities? If possible, 
less. ‘They have feminised economics and dragged it 
into such low repute that it had much better have 
been left alone. Every study is feminised by peda- 
gogues as far as possible. Music is a masculine art, 
but our universities have feminised it away. Our best 
English composers are those who never had an 
ordinary feminine musical education. Nevertheless, 
although women do possess the wrong kind of mind, 
there is no reason why they should not be as well 
equipped as possible, and the higher education, 
Mr. Swinburne graciously admits, is not making them 
manly ; it is merely giving them a chance of doing 
feminine work which is at present uselessly and 
wrongly monopolised by men. 





In Le Correspondant for July 1oth and 25th are two 
exhaustive articles by Mr. L. Fiedler on social and 
philanthropic work, public and private, but mostly a 
mixture of both, undertaken in Berlin. Unfortunately 
space does not permit of noticing either article in detail ; 
but the account of the Waerme-Hallen, employment 
bureaux, soup kitchens, coffee stalls for cabmen, institu- 
tions for feeding underfed children, workmen’s clubs, and 
the great number of similar institutions in Berlin, is more 
than usually interesting. They are held up as a model 
to France ; and doubtless many of them might be held 
up as a model to England also. 


“ SoME Clerical Novelists ” is the subject taken by Mr. 
Charles Macmillan for an interesting illustrated paper in 
the Sunday Strand for August. Many of the most 
prominent English-speaking novelists are clergymen or 
Nonconformist ministers, notably Sheldon, Ian Maclaren, 
Crockett, both the Hockings, Baring-Gould, and Dean 
Farrar. But Charles Kingsley is the only clerical novelist 
whose works have had the honour of effecting any social 
reforms. It is curious that till recently the Rev. Silas 
Hocking’s work was quite unknown in the south of Eng- 
land, while his stories sold in Lancashire by the million. 
In the north they are so popular as to be stored by green- 
grocers along with vinegar bottles, &c. Reverend novelists 
are frequently prolific writers, and the most prolific of 
them all is the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, the list of whose 
works makes a heavier demand on the space of the editor 
of Who's Who than those of anyone else included in its 


pages. 
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ARE THE GERMANS OUR ENEMIES? 
SomE Pros AND Cons. 


Mr. J. L. BasHForD, in the Contemporary Review 
for August, maintains that the view urged with so much: 
passion in some quarters that the Germans are in 
training for a war with England is not true. He has 
lived for twenty years in Germany, holding a respon- 
sible post during that time, and his experience leads 
him strongly to protest against the generalisations 
drawn from recent manifestations against us. He holds 
that the outburst of a violent and excessive aversion 
to England was sudden and has now fizzled out. When 
the English were believed to be beaten in South Africa 
the Germans turned upon their great European rivals, 
but at the commencement of the war their attitude was 
mainly determined by sentiment. 


THE WAR AND THE ANTI-BRITISH SENTIMENT. 


Eighty per cent. of the population of the Empire 
were duped into the belief, seriously and honestly 
entertained, that the war was one of unrighteous 
plunder, criminally commenced and cruelly conducted. 
The long duration of the outburst of virulent anger 
on the part of the German Press eventually embittered 
the British public against Germany, and Mr. Bashford 
thinks that a large share of the cause of this embitter- 
ment belongs to the German Chancellor. By his 
direction the German newspapers were cautioned to 
exercise. moderation and implored to modify their 
attitude towards Great Britain, but what was the use 
of this when he himself remained silent in public. 
Count von Biilow let himself be cowed by the Pan- 
German League, and would not raise his voice in the 
Reichstag to expose the calumniators of a friendly 
nation. At the critical moment the leading Statesman 
had not the courage to stand up for his own inmost 
judgment and publicly support his subordinates, who at 
his injunction had been endeavouring -to restrain the 
Press. Count von -Biilow, therefore, is looked upon 
in all parts of England as the statesman who, through 
carelessness or cynicism, has wantonly severed the 
ties between the British and German peoples. 


GERMANY NOT DESIROUS FOR THE OVERTHROW OF 
BRITAIN. 


Mr. Bashford counters in detail various statements 
made by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, and points out 
that the Reichstag cut down the proposed expenditure 
upon the Navy, by 194 millions, by a majority of 201 to 
103. He declares that-the idea of a war with England 
does not exist in the brain of more than an insignificant 
minority of Germans. To talk of the envy, the enmity, 
the hatred, and the jealousy of the people asa whole 
for England is to betray very significantly a want of 
knowledge of them; “‘ There would be much more 
ground for affirming that Germans sometimes winced 
and experienced a feeling of irritation at the haughty 
indifference to their position as a great Power not 
Seldom affected in England.” It is the acme of 
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fanaticism:to suppose that either the Pan-Germanic 
League or exalted personages in the German Empire 
are planning the overthrow and annihilation of the 
British Empire. 

The illness of the King, and the generous way in 
which this war has been brought to an end, have 
served as a golden bridge to the German nation for 
abandoning an agitation which was becoming irksome 
to the Government and people alike. That agitation 
has now broken down, and this is an undeniable 
proof that animosity and hatred of England were not 
deep-rooted in the German Empire. 


Is THE HATRED OF ENGLAND DEEP-SEATED IN 
GERMANY ? 


On the other hand, Mr. O. Eltzbacher contributes 
to the LVineteenth Century an account of the anti- 
English movement in Germany, which is, to say the 
least, in singular contrast to that of Mr. Bashford. 
Mr. Edtzbacher says that the hatred of Great Britain 
is deep-seated in Germany. It springs from the most 
dangerous motives—namely, economic ones, There- 
fore it is to be expected that the anti-British move- 
ment is more likely to increase than diminish, and he 
warns British statesmen not to be deceived by the 
cessation of noisy and violent manifestations. ‘The 
anti-British movement in Germany was strengthened 
but not caused by the war. It is neither of spon- 
taneous origin nor of ephemeral duration. He points 
out that the German population is increasing at no less 
than 800,000 per annum, Various authorities estimate 
that at the present rate it will reach 104 millions in 
1965, and 200 millions in the year 2000, 


THE NECESSITY OF COLONIES TO GERMANY. 


What is to be done with this overflow? Germany 
is determined to conquer Colonies in a temperate 
zone, She has successfully cut into British industries, 
British commerce, and British shipping. Why should 
she not be able to conquer British Colonies? The 
Colonial movement is patronised, nourished, and 
stimulated by the Emperor and his Government, by 
leaders of science and of Society, and by the kings of 
industry, and has spread among the people far and 
wide. It has acquired an immense and ever-growing 
hold upon the German nation. The German idea is 
that she is not strong enough at sea to have an inde- 
pendent line of action, and therefore her chief object 
is to embroil America and Great Britain, or Great 
Britain with Russia. German Anglophobia existed in 
Bismarck’s time, and he encouraged it in order to 
weaken the influence of the Emperor Frederick and 
his English wife. Mr. Eltzbacher maintains that the 
Emperor himself—by his speeches about the Navy— 
and Count von Biilow have “ given the impetus to a 
passionate anti-British movement, and to a feverish 
agitation for an overwhelmingly strong German Navy.” 
The German Navy League, created by Krupp in 1898, 
delivered no fewer than 3,000 lectures in the spring 
of 1900, and distributed 7,000,000 pamphlets, The 
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movement has become national, patriotic and irre- 
sistible. 
THE JINGOES OF GERMANY. 

Mr. Eltzbacher quotes from various utterances of 
German professors, the intellectual leaders of German 
life and thought, which would certainly seem to show 
that German Jingoes have little to learn from their 
English brothers. Professor Schmoller, of Berlin 
University, a member of the Prussian Privy Council 
and of the Prussian Upper Chamber, has delivered a 
lecture in various cities, from which he proclaims the 
superior morality of Germans and Americans, who are 
“the prey of bullies, pirates, and speculators like 
Cecil Rhodes, who act like a poison within their 
State. Where they govern modesty and decency 
disappear, as do honesty and respect for justice.” 

This Professor declares that Germans mean to 
acquire somewhere agricultural Colonies :— 

We mean to prevent extravagant mercantilism everywhere, 
and to prevent the division of the earth among the three World- 
Powers, In order to attain this modest aim we require to-day 
so badly a large fleet. We must wish that at any price 
a German country, peopled by twenty to thirty million Germans, 
should grow up in Southern Brazil. Without the possibility of 
energetic proceedings on the part of Germany, our future over 


there is threatened. 
<eecagabion 


THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS. 
By Lieut.-Cor. F. N. MAupr. 


CoLoNEL MaupDeE contributes to the United Service 
Magazine for August an article on the report of the 
Committee on the Education of Officers. ‘The impres- 
sion produced by the report is profoundly depressing 
as regards the prospect of reform. Every page indi- 
cates the evil which results from a failure to appreciate 
in early life the conditions of true scientific investiga- 
tion. The gravest intellectual weakness of our officers 
lies in the readiness to accept despondent humour 
and inability to recognise facts in their true order of 
importance. 

WHY THE COMMITTEE FAILED. 

He maintains that the Committee did not take the 
way of finding out the truth about the matter they were 
called upon to investigate. On all counts he con- 
siders that an overwhelming case can be made 
out in favour of competition as a means of supply- 
ing the Army with the raw material to work up 
into officers. He does not think we make the most of 
that material. He regards as absolutely monstrous 
the suggestion to promote men over the heads of 
their comrades for success in answering examigation 
papers after they have entered the Army. It shows a 
marvellous ignorance of human nature in its inventors. 
Our great fault has been largely the consequence of a 
want of habit of assuming responsibility—a necessary 
sequence of the course of evolution we have been 
going through during the past thirty years, 

HOW THE CADETS SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 

Speaking from his own experience, he maintains 
that if mathematics and science were made to go 
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hand-in-hand and not divorced from each other, as 
in most school curricula, the progress in all would 
be very greatly facilitated. 

He thinks that boys should be familiarised with the 
elementary facts and conceptions on which the suc- 
cessful prosecution of war depends. Of strategy and 
tactics nothing need be taught beyond the broad 
principle of concentration of all efforts on the decisive 
point. Sea-power and its influence on the growth of 
Empire, and our loss of the American Colonies, when 
for a time they fell from us, should be insisted on in 
all schools ; and Colonel Maude would give a special 
scholarship annually for proficiency in the study of 
Mahan’s works. 

He would recast all the arithmetical and algebraical 
and trigonometrical examples in the text-books, and 
substitute questions founded on accurate knowledge of 
the great Imperial questions of the day, and he would 
have big wall maps, like that issued by the Navy 
League, hung on every school-room wall. Elementary 
mechanics should be taught from the youngest form. 


ARMY SCHOOLS ON GERMAN LINES, 


Lastly, he would have a cadet company of engineers, 
so that all the applications of mechanics, trigono- 
metry, structural design, etc, might be dealt with 
practically on the ground and theoretically in the 
class-room. Very young sappers in the Army, who 
have had nothing like the educational advantages 
which a public school should afford, often send in 
papers which compare favourably with those by 
Sandhurst Cadets and young commissioned officers. 
It is not the education of the Army that needs 
the national solicitude so much as the reform 
of the parents of the young officers, and of 
the public schools. It is only the parents’ indiffer- 
ence which has rendered possible the growth of 
over-grown classes in our schools. The old story, 
“ Little boys should be seen and not heard,” is at the 
bottom of it all. It is too often a convenient formula 
for saving the trouble of betraying one’s own ignorance. 
The chief fault generally lies in the type of man 
custom has selected as the head of a public school. 
He rarely inspires respect, either in the boys or in 
his subordinate masters, and he is uniformly unfor- 
tunate in his choice of the latter. 

What Colonel Maude would like to see would be 
“4 school on the lines of the German cadet schools, 
officered and manned exclusively by Army men. .. . 
Boys for the Army should be trained by the Army, 


by men who have been through the mill themselves.” 
areas" 


THERE is a very good article in the United Service 
Magazine entitled “The Real Thing,” by Hawkins 
Whitshed—a very vivid description of the realities of the 
way in which our men really fight in South Africa, and 
not as they are described as fighting in the illustrated 
papers. After the battle of Colenso no one riding 
through the British camp would have suspected, from 
seeing the men at their tea, that they had just come back 
from a lost battle, 
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IN PRAISE OF MODERN FRANCE. 
By Proressor BEESLY. 


In the Positivist Review for August Professor Beesly 
writes an interesting article upon French progress. 
He begins by declaring that France is ahead of all 
the most civilised countries of the world. She is 
inferior in material force to one or more of her 
neighbours ; but that very fact adds to her qualification 
for the primacy which she now possesses. She is in 
advance of neighbouring nations—first, because she 
has got rid finally of her Sovereigns and hereditary 
legislators ; and secondly, because she has almost got 
rid, as far as public life is concerned, of her god—with 
a small “g.” Of the two most special and salient evils 
of our time—rmilitarism and plutocracy—they are in 
France more widely recognised as evils and more 
energetically resisted, and have more chance of being 
overcome than elsewhere. The result of the last 
General Election confirms Professor Beesly in this 
optimist judgment. The forces of evil did their 
utmost in order to destroy the Ministry :— 

The result has been as instructive as it was unexpected. 
Radicals have been returned in much larger numbers than ever 
before, and a decisive majority of the Chamber is pledged, to 
lay education, the dissolution of unauthorised religious com- 
munities, an income tax, old-age pensions, and reduction of 
military service to two years. 

Professor Beesly does not admire the use of 
material force against the religious orders. He thinks 
that patience almost infinite would be the wisest 
policy. It would be more logical to disestablish the 
Church than to legislate against the religious orders, for 
at present we have the preposterous spectacle of a 
Church maintained in great honour at the public 
expense, whose ministers are yet not allowed to 
instruct the young because their teaching is deemed so 
pernicious. 

Professor Beesly thinks the income tax is likely to 
be carried, because an imperious demand for it has 
arisen from the poorer taxpayers. The same may be 
said of old-age pensions. He thinks that electors of 
the wage-earning class are in France more alive to 
their own interests and more disposed to exact the 


’ fulfilment of electioneering programmes than they are 


here. 

More important, however, than any other question 
is the Army Bill, which proposes to reduce military 
service from three years to two, and abolish all 
exemptions. At present the only sons of widows, 
young men who can pay £60 and have passed certain 
examinations, are allowed to serve only one year. In 
future everyone must serve two. The reason for this 
is that its promoters believe that when the richer 
classes find themselves compelled to serve their full 
two years they will swell the cry for universal service 
of one year only, which will reduce the army from an 
instrument of possible aggression to the status of a 
national militia, which is all that any country requires 
for its defence. The Bill is going to be carried, says 
Professor Beesly, because the large majority of 
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Frenchmen are the most pacific, the most industrious, 
the most sensible, and upon the whole the most civi- 
lised people in the world. 

Professor Beesly concludes his paper by saying that 
the movement of regeneration that began in 1870 
with the overthrow of the French Empire is now 
extending to Italy and Spain, and there is fair ground 
for hope that another twenty years will see all the Latin 
countries, in the Old as well as in the New World, 
covered with peaceful, friendly, and progressive 
Republics. 


—_———. 


SOME PROPHECIES OF THINGS TO COME. 

Mr. F. A. WHITE contributes to the Westminster 
Review for August an article entitled “The Moral of 
the Late War,” in which he vaunts the success of 
various prophecies which he made in times past, and 
proceeds to make more prophecies which may be 
worth quoting. 

In reply to the precept, “ never prophesy unless you 
know,” he says, “by the study of history you do 
know.” The first prophecy is that our ruin, unless 
our policy is changed, is the deadest of certainties. 
We have had enough of war for the next few years, 
but then will come a war with Russia or a war over 
Portuguese East Africa, and this will come about, 
whichever Party is in power, unless the English people 
learn wisdom. He declines to put the very smallest 
confidence in any Liberal Government unless it 
solemnly pledges itself on oath not to hold office in 
time of war in any circumstances whatever. Modern 
history, he thinks, should be made a compulsory 
subject in all public examinations. The most 
elementary knowledge of modern history would have 
made the late war utterly impossible, for that war was 
as anachronistic as a megatherium or a dodo, for it is 
a war against the world’s last and perhaps greatest 
discovery—to wit, that every civilised people should 
enjoy the incalculable blessing of self-government, 
which alone is perfect liberty. 

He prophesies with absolute certainty that the 
Conservative Government will fall at the next 
General Election. The universal ignorance of 
modern history is appalling. England is going the 
way of Rome at a breakneck pace. For a moment 
there is a lull ; for a moment the war demon himself 
is out of breath. But the distance between us and 
the roaring sea at the bottom of the precipice is 
mighty narrow. At the rate we are descending we 
shall be swallowed up in I know not how few 
seconds. We want a book of modern history in 
the English language, which can do our poor dying 
souls some good. He suggests that the next Liberal, 
or even the present Conservative, Government should 
publish a penny manual of ancient and -modern his- 
tory, and permit no boy to leave the Board School 
till he has acquired a satisfactory knowledge of it. 
He would give it away to every boy and girl in .the 
land, and thereby he thinks it would save poor 
benighted England from her else inevitable ruin. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE IN WHITE WOMEN. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE IN ParIs. 

THE existence of a veritable slave trade in white 
women and girls for the worst purposes has long been 
recognised as one of the most hideous evils which 
afflict humanity. Last month the representatives of 
fifteen European Governments met in conference at 
the French Foreign Office in Paris on the invitation 
of the French Government, moved thereto by the 
initiative of Mr. W. A. Coote, of the National 
Vigilance Society. Thirty-six delegates were present, 
representing the following European countries: 
Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

As the Matin had been working up the subject for 
some time past, the proceedings of the Conference 
attracted more than the ordinary amount of public 
attention. ‘The majority of the Governments repre- 
sented sent three delegates, but Great Britain had only 
one representative. The contrast between official 
England and the England of voluntary initiative was 
never more marked than at the Conference. 

THE WORKING OF THE CONFERENCE. 

On July 15th M. Delcassé opened the proceedings 
by an address of welcome, and Senator Bérenger was 
voted to the chair. 

Nearly the whole of the first day’s proceedings 
were taken up in receiving reports from the various 
Governments represented, as to the laws in their 
respective countries dealing with those who procure 
women for immoral purposes. It was then determined 
to resolve the members of the Conference into three 
commissions to consider and report on :— 

1. What legislation, if any, is necessary for more 
clearly defining the crime involved in the White Slave 
Traffic ? 

2. New administrative measures necessary. 

3. Judicial procedure. 

These three Commissions having met and threshed 
out these respective questions, have reported to the 
Conference their various decisions. 

WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED. 

These were fully discussed by the Conference, and 
certain recommendations have been made, which are, 
of course, confidential, and will be transmitted to 
the various Governments interested. Amongst the 
points considered by the Conference are the two 
following, which were formulated by the English 
International Bureau :— 

1. When a man or woman is found in the possession of young 
women professedly for the purpose of taking them to a foreign 
country, with a view to place them in employment, the police 
of the country where they may be found should have power to 
compel the man or woman to give some account of his or her 
antecedents, and to throw upon them the onus of legally proving 
that they are. engaged in the conduct of a respectable business. 

2. Any woman pursuing the trade of prostitution in any nation 
other than that to-which she belongs should be repatriated. 

On Wednesday evening a soirée was held in honour 
of the delegates, by the French National Committee 
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and the English National Committee combined. The 
reception was given at the Gallery in the Champs 
Elysées, and was a most interesting gathering of the 
official delegates and a number of leading French 
ladies and gentlemen interested in the ques- 
tion. M. Bérenger spoke in high praise of those 
in England who had originated the movement. The 
delegates were received in audience on Thursday 
afternoon by President Loubet, at the Champs 
Elysées. On Friday evening a great public meet- 
ing was held at the Hall of the French Geographical 
Society. ‘The hall was crowded. Senator Bérenger 
occupied the chair, and was supported on the platform 
by M. Georges Picot, M. Ferdinand Dreyfus, M. 
Frederick Passy, Madame Paul de Schlumberger, 
Madame Oster and Madame Vincent, and a great 
many of the delegates who were attending the official 
conference. ‘The meeting was most enthusiastic, and 
was from every point of view a very great success. 

The official Conference closed its sittings on 
Tuesday, July 22nd, having agreed upon a certain 
line of action which will, in due course, be reported 
to the respective Governments interested. 





CECIL RHODES AT MUIZENBERG. 

THe Lmpire Review for August contains some 
prettily-told reminiscences of Cecil Rhodes at the 
little seaside village of Muizenberg, fifteen miles from 
Cape Town, by Miss E. Newman Thomas, who writes 
from Muizenberg. Cecil Rhodes, says the writer, was 
very fond of his Muizenberg home, which was furnished 
only with the plainest necessaries :— 

Of late years some fine houses have been built (at Muizen- 
berg), but there are still many plain, thatched Dutch houses, and 
little old cottages; and one of the smallest and most unpre- 
tentious homes, perched on the hillside above the rocks, belonged 
to Mr, Rhodes, 

When at Groote Schuur Mr. Rhodes often came 
here from Saturday to Monday :— 

He would come down on Friday afternoon in a Cape cart 
driven by John, his faithful coloured coachman, but sometimes 
on a wet Monday morning he could not drive back in this open 
cart, and had perforce to travel by train, which he did not 
like. He would sometimes ride down with Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
and, of late years, if the south-easters blew very strongly, he 
would drive in a small closed carriage, and quite recently in a 
motor-car. His friends would come and see him, when an odd 
collection of old chairs would “be hauled out and occupied by 
many distinguished guests. 

Miss Thomas last saw Mr. Rhodes coming down. 
on his motor-car to his Muizenberg cottage, shortly 
before his last illness. She noticed that he looked 
much aged and ill. During the anxious days which 
followed she often passed the cottage, with its 
wooden gate opening on to the little garden where white mar- 
guerites and pale-blue plumbago bloom at the edge of the grass. 
The homely simplicity of the cottage arrangements were in 
accordance with Mr. Rhodes’s quiet tastes; an extra window, 
with unpainted shutters, had been hastily made in his room, 
looking towards Simon’s Bay, to admit the sea breezes. At the 
end of the stoep would be seen one of the servants silently and 
ceaselessly working the punkah through the other window, the 
verandah blinds being drawn down in front. 
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AN AMERICAN SHIPBUILDER ON BRITISH 
SHIPBUILDING. 


In the Worth American Review for July Mr. Charles 
H. Cramp, the great shipbuilder, discusses the effect of 
the Morganisation of the Atlantic steamships upon 
American shipbuilding. He thinks that Mr. Morgan’s 
combine will find it to its interest to stimulate energy and 
ingenuity abroad by building American ships of the first 
quality and the greatest speed. Mr. Cramp does not 
think that Mr. Morgan’s operations will threaten British 
shipbuilding. He says that the so-called merger as it 
stands, though not of British conception or British origin, 
may proveto bethesalvation ofthe British merchant marine. 
The English were helpless in the matter because they 
apparently had no mind or personality of their own 
capable of organising it. The good results to be attained 
are to be found in the fact that Mr. Morgan’s operation 
has roused the British public from a lethargy of years’ 
duration, and has turned them from normal self-compla- 
cency into an almost feverish realisation of the actual 
conditions which confront them. 

INTERESTING PRECEDENTS. 

Mr. Cramp indulges in an interesting survey of the 
past history ‘of British shipbuilding, the moral of 
which is that John Bull has always gone to sleep 
until he has been scared. When the Collins Line 
was put on before the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
British were thoroughly alarmed, and, it might be 
said, stampeded. The Government increased the 
subsidy of the Cunard Line: to an extent which enabled 
Mr. Cunard to build another and a better ship each year. 
Soon, however, Congress withdrew the subsidy from the 
Collins Line, which collapsed, and the British were left 
in possession of a monopoly. This monopoly led John 
Bull.to go to sleep again, but in 1870-71 he was once 
more panic-stricken by the building of four ships by the 
Cramps, which were superior to any existing ship- 
building. Every one of the principal British companies 
then existing started at least two new ships, each of 
larger dimensions, of greater passenger accommodation, 
of higher speed than the four American ships. The 
British Government continued to promote and foster its 
lines until the Cramps’ four ships were sold 
to the Red Star Line, which, although owned by the 
Americans, sailed under the Belgian flag, and received a 
subsidy from the Belgian Government. 

WHEN BRITAIN WAS SUPREME—AND AFTER. 

No further building was done in America for some 
time, and the American ships were so far out- 
classed in size and speed by the subsidised British 
ships that they ceased to be a menace to British 
supremacy. Down to 1877 British monopoly was 
re-established, and monopoly brought stagnation. The 
first great palpable evidence of the decline of 
British supremacy appeared when they took up 
such an immense quantity of tonnage for transport 
service at the beginning of their extravagant and dis- 
astrous South African War. This brought out the fact that 
while the British had been standing still the Germans had 
been forging ahead with giant strides. The German 
ships are superior in speed, and comfort, and everything 
else to the British ships. 

THE RISE OF GERMANY. 

The effect of this British supineness and German _ pro- 
gress was greatly accentuated by the South African War, 
when the Germans made haste to take up in all directions 
the traffic that the British had in that manner wholly or 
partly abandoned. The result is that Germany has 


practically taken the first place in the ocean-carrying 
trade. Of course there is a great deal more British 
tonnage than German tonnage, but the German ships 
are nearly all of modern types, many of them new, and 
in the total average superior in capacity and perform- 
ance to the total average of British tonnage in the ratio 
of more than two to one. Something had to be 
done, and that something was done by Mr. Morgan, 
whose action is bound to stimulate—or a better phrase 
would be to compel—a very marked advance in the 
type and character of British-built ships. It will also 
stimulate American shipbuilding, and Mr. Cramp 
declares that his shipyard is now the foremost ship- 
building plant on this planet. Their works have been 
completely revolutionised in plant, methods, and working 
organism. The use of pneumatic tools finds there its 
highest development. Whether for drilling, riveting, 
caulking, or shipping, everything is done by compressed 
air. They recently built two steamers, in each of which 
647,009 rivets were employed, every one of which was 
riveted by pneumatic tools. 

This year pneumatic riveters have been sent over 
from New York to Southampton Docks in order to teach 
the British workman how to use them. Mr. Cramp con- 
cludes his paper by stating that the chief constructor of 
the German Navy is about to visit his shipyards for the 
purpose of picking up ideas for the use of the German Navy. 


TOILERS OF THE DEEP. 

AN article on “The Deep-Sea Fisherman” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine is chiefly interesting because of 
the insight it gives into the life of these hard-working 
subjects of the King. Taken from the mouth of a 
fishing captain himself, the hardships of the life come 
vividly before the reader :— 


“It’s a hard life, take it as you will. You'll never mect 2 
fisherman who wouldn’t remain on shore if he could.” 

‘* Ay,” said the mate, ‘that’s so. I’ve been on deck from 
twelve to twelve, and never had time to go down, working hard 
all the time—save of course to swallow a mouthful of tea.” 

** Yes,” said the skipper, ‘‘it’s haul, haul, haul, the whole 
time. Your hands get that cold, you can’t feel ’em, and you 
can’t wear mits ’cause ‘of the fish. That’s the cruellest thing 
ofall. It'll freeze and snow for days and days, and the ice 
will form thick on the deck and the ropes and the sails—not 
slush, but regular ice, till you have to knock it off in blocks 
with handspikes. And all the time you’ve got to be working at 
that blessed net. One night the mate yonder was turning in, 
after his watch, took his boots off, when up he has to come; net 
had caught or something. Went down again, got one boot off, 
when up he’s fetched again. Next time he didn’t take his boots 
off at all, but turned in boots and all, and was settling down to 
sleep, when he’s called out a third time, and when that was 
over it was his watch. Then when your hands get warm again, 
ah, it’s then you feel it. Why, I’ve cried for pain. I’ve seen 
big men go right unconscious when they’ve come into the warm 
—yes, from the pain. The worst is, your hands get so hard 
they crack, and you can’t do nothin’ for that. O’ course they 
get all right again ashore. There’s the sea-boils, too—oh, it’s 
properly hard, I tell you. But the worst job of all is standing 
at the wheel in the cold nights. It’s cruel. The cruiser and 
cutter chaps come aboard, and won’t believe us when we tell 
them that our watches are eight hours.” 

And the rewards of this toil are often most pitiably 
unsatisfactory, to quote again :— 

*¢ And it’s uncertain work, just heart-breaking at times. I’ve 
known a boat come in with a tidy load of fish and clear a heap of 
money, forty pounds it may be, and you’ll come in an hour after 
and not make ten pounds for the same lot of fish. You never 
know before you come in what you’ll make.” 
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THE WAR AND POETRY. 

Tue Edinburgh Review publishes an essay on this 
theme. The writer discusses some of the changes 
which have been brought about in that region where 
the dominant motive of poetry is war. Like the 
Homeric and Roman, the Hebrew poems expressed 
a pure delight in battle, and utter destruction of the 
foe. When art arose, with its instinctive abhorrence 
of brutalities, the poetry of war became more abstract. 
The older spirit returned in the chants of the bar- 
barians; then the Christian religion softened the 
people and the song; chivalry was the compromise 
between the delight in war and a religion of love and 
forgiveness of enemies. English wars did not inspire 
much poetry. Even the war with Napoleon gave birth 
to few poems of the martial patriotic order directly 
connected with the events of the day. But although 
few, Campbell’s lyrics were immortal. The Crimean 
War produced “‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade” ; 
the Chinese Opium War produced Sir Francis Doyle’s 
“Private of the Buffs”; the feeling of the Mutiny 
time lives best in the poems of Sir Alfred Lyell. Tie 
Afghan wars produced no English poems, although 
they seem to have brought forth some Afghan of charac- 
teristic vigour. The South African War has not, says 
the Edinburgh reviewer, inspired a single poem which 
is likely to live. Altogether on civilised lines there 
is no great crop of fine poetry directly referring, 
like the innumerable chants of barbarian bards, 
to wars contemporary with the poet. Modern 
bards have on the whole succeeded better 
in retrospective war poetry. Walter Scott was 
singularly unsuccéssful in his attempts to celebrate 
the martial exploits of his own contemporaries, as 
unsuccessful indeed as he was successful in describing 
the fights of an earlier day. Mr. Kipling, the 
reviewer says, invented a style; he is the discoverer 
who inaugurates a new line in the poetic trade routes. 
He suddenly brought down poetry from the high cliffs 
on which it had been kept by the Tennysonian school, 
to the familiar level of barracks and ship decks. He 
ears aside the veil of poetic woof by which the 
beauties and glories of war are enhanced, the defects 
or uglinesses hidden. He is. the modern realistic 
artist, consciously describing fights in which he has not 
taken part for the amusement of a public that has also 
not taken part, but that likes to have its sensations 
excited in a novel manner. 

But modern poets of war, except Mr. Kipling, are 
no longer satisfied with the simple motive of their 
country’s triumph. They look for a religious or 
philosophical ground of the war. Some work upon 
the basis of a Darwinian gospel, and see in evolution 
the will of God. It is almost a new religion. Or, 
again, the modern poet depicts war as a means of 
perfecting the individual life—a form of renunciation 
and death to self. This increasing anxiety on the 
part of writers at home to find other motives in war 
than those which satisfied their ancestors is a sign of 
the increasing contradiction between the fact of a war 
and the conscience of civilised mankind. 
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TENNYSON’S HOME LIFE. 

In Zemple Bar there is a charmingly-written account 
by a lady of the life of the late Poet Laureate at 
Farringford, in the Isle of Wight, where he resided 
from 1853. She tells two stories of the poet’s early 
reception in the neighbourhood :— 

He was regarded very much askance by the native gentry. A 
mere man who wrote verses, thus to settle himself down com- 
fortably in their midst; it was preposterous! They let him 
severely alone until the Queen next came over to Osborne. 
Then a rumour got about of a royal command to dinner there ; 
and it became apparent that the islanders had been disdaining 
unawares one whom his sovereign'delighted,to honour. Every- 
body promptly called at Farringford. Nobody got further than 
the door ; and—so ’tis said—the visiting cards thus left were 
tied up in a bundle by the irate bard, and thrown out to bloom 
unseen among the garden shrubs, 

“ONLY A PUBLIC WRITER.” 

And the story of a traveller passing Farringford and 
inquiring whose house it was :— 

‘* Nobody’s in particular,” the driver replied. ‘‘But whose 
is it?” ‘*Mr. Tennyson’s.” ‘‘ Do you call him nobody? He 
is a great man!” ‘‘He a great man! Why, he only keeps 
one man, and #e don’t sleep in the house.” Another story of 
the same period represents one of the Tennyson housemaids as 
saying that ‘‘ Her mistress was an angel.” ‘* And what of your 
master?” ‘* Why” (with an inexpressibly scornful air), “he’s 
only a public writer !” 

The writer was taken to see the Poet by her father, 
and was accompanied by her sister. Her principal 
anxiety seems to have been to avoid meeting Tenny- 
son, and in this she and her sister were aided by 
Hallam Tennyson, the Poet’s son. 

TENNYSON ON BROWNING, 

She thus describes Tennyson :— 

His manner was for the most part singularly gentle and 
courteous, quite free from the drusguerie of which we had often 
heard: only now and again he would swoop down with some 
abrupt unexpected question. He condescended to propound a 
riddle—‘‘ Why the little birds were so sad in the early morn- 
ing?” the answer being ‘‘ Because then their little bills are all 
over dew !” (over-due). He suddenly asked my father—‘* Do 
you like Browning?” To this my father replied with truth, that 
as a rule he didn’t understand Browning. ‘‘I don’t either!” 
retorted the poet gruffly. 

Much of the conversation ran on Tennyson’s 
cherished scheme of founding a colony of English 
peasants in South Africa, a scheme which was never 
realised :— 

Tennyson painted the colonial life in glowing colours, and 
asked me, zxfer alia, if I could plough? I cautiously answered 
that I never had ploughed, but perhaps might if I tried. ‘* Oh, 
but,” he said, ‘that shows you don’t know anything about it. 
It requires great physical strength. But out there you would 
become so strong you woald soon be able to turn a furrow as 
well as any one.” I thought of the Amazonian ‘‘ daughters of 
the plough” in the ‘‘ Princess,” and reserved my opinion. 
** Why,” he continued, ‘‘I knew a man and his wife who went 
out there some years ago, and they have now fifty descendants, 
all strong and healthy. How would you like that? Fifty 
descendants !” I hastily responded that I didn’t think I should 
like it at all. 





IN the Windsor Magazine M. Edouard Charles writes 
very entertainingly upon the Dog Police of Paris, and 
describes the training which fits them to rescue drowning 
persons and hunt down thieves. The dogs used are New- 
foundlands, and are bought very young, costing some £20 
to £40 apiece. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


THE times indeed are changing when the Quarterly 
Review allows one of its contributors to sign his con- 
tribution. This novel departure for the Quarterly 
has been made in honour of Mr. Swinburne, who fills 
twenty pages of the July number with an appreciation 
of the work of Charles Dickens. It is interesting, but 
it possesses little of the charm of the best of Mr. 
Swinburne’s prose and verse. Its interest, indeed, 
lies more in the judgments which he expresses than in 
the style in which his criticisms are couched. As 
usual, Mr. Swinburne is somewhat lavish in his lauda- 
tion, but, contrary to his wont, he uses the lash but 
sparingly. 

“THE CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 


His severest censure is reserved for the “ Child’s 
History of England.” He says :— 

I cannot imagine what evil imp, for what inscrutable reason in 
the unjustifiable designs of a malevolent Providence, was ever 
permitted to suggest to him the perpetration of such a book. 

What ailed him in this book was its “cheapjack 
Radicalism.” But Mr. Swinburne reserves his chief 
scorn for those who have adversely criticised Dickens. 
Those who deny truthfulness and realism to the 
imagination or genius of Dickens are “blatant 
boobies.” “The incredible immensity of Dickens’ 
creative power,” he says, “sufficed for a fame great 
enough to deserve the applause and the thanksgiving 
of all men worthy to acclaim it, and the contempt of 
such a Triton of the minnows as Matthew Arnold.” 

This is nothing to what he says of George Henry 
Lewes, whose criticism provokes him to speak of the 
“‘ chattering duncery and the impudent malignity of so 
consummate and pseudosophical a quack as George 
Henry Lewes. Not even such a past-master in the 
noble: science of defamation could plausibly have 
dared to cite in support of his insolent and idiotic 
impeachment either the leading or the supplementary 
characters in ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’” 


“* DAVID COPPERFIELD” AND “ GREAT EXPECTATIONS.” 


But Mr. Swinburne cannot stand Little Nell. “She 
is a monster as inhuman as a baby with two heads.” 
He does not think very much of “ Nicholas Nickleby”; 


he does not consider “ The Old Curiosity Shop” is in. 


any way a good story; and he is not enthusiastic 
about “Dombey and Son.” But of almost all the 
other novels he has nothing but unstinted praise. 
Dickens’ two best novels, Mr. Swinburne thinks, are 
““David Copperfield” and “Great Expectations.” Of 
“‘ David Copperfield” he says that :— 

From the first chapter to the last it is unmistakable by any 
eye above the level and beyond the insight of a beetle’s as one 
of the masterpieces to which time can only add a new charm and 
an unimaginable value. 

For the perfect excellence of this masterpiece he 
finds no words too strong. The story, he says, is 
incomparably finer than ‘“‘ Great Expectations.” There 
can be none superior, if there be any equal to it, in 


the whole range of English fiction, except “ Vanity 
Fair” and “ The Newcomes,” if even they may claim 
exception. There can surely be found no equal 
or nearly equal number of living and ever-living 
figures. 

DICKENS’ LAST GREAT WORK. 


“Great Expectations” was Dickens’ last great 
work, The defects in it are nearly as imperceptible 
as spots on the sun or shadows on a sunlit sea. 

“ Barnaby Rudge” can hardly in common justice 
be said to fall short of the crowning phrase of being a 
faultless work of creation. In “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
that neglected and irregular masterpiece, his comic 
and his tragic genius rose now and then to the very 
highest pitch of all. Sairey Gamp has once again 
risen to the unimaginable supremacy of triumph by 
rivaling the unspeakable perfection of Mrs. Quickly’s 
eloquence at its best. He says :— 

We acknowledge with infinite thanksgiving of inexhaustible 
laughter and of rapturous admiration the very greatest comic 
poet or creator that ever lived to make the life of other men 
more bright and more glad and more perfect than ever, without 
his beneficent influence, it possibly or imaginably could have been. 

But Mr. Swinburne again and again returns to 
“ David Copperfield,” “ which is perhaps the greatest 
gift bestowed on us by this magnificent and immortal 
benefactor.” 

PRAISE FOR “A TALE OF TWO CITIES.” 

Of “ A Tale of Two Cities,” he says it is the most 
ingeniously and inventively and dramatically con- 
structed otf all the master’s works, but “ Hard Times” 
is greater in moral and pathetic and humorous effect. 
Of “A Tale of Two Cities,” Mr. Swinburne says that 
“this faultless work of tragic and creative art has 
nothing of the rich and various exuberance which 
makes of ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ so marvellous an example 
of youthful genius in all the glowing growth of its 
bright and fiery April ; but it has the classic and poetic 
symmetry of perfect execution and of perfect design.” 

Of “ Little Dorrit,” whom he describes as “ Little 
Nell grown big,” he says it contains many passages of 
unsurpassable excellence. ‘The fusion of humour 
and horror in the marvellous chapter which describes 
the day after the death of Mr. Merdle is comparable 
only with the kindred work of such creators as the 
authors of ‘Les Misérables’ and ‘King Lear,’ and 
nothing in the work of Balzac is newer and truer and 
more terrible than the relentless yet not unmerciful 

evolution of the central figure in the story.” 





Our Circulating Library. 


WE would point out to our readers that there is still a 
large number of second-hand books from the above library 
for sale. Those who have already purchased some of our 
surplus volumes will find that fresh lists have now been 
prepared, and that many of the books which were not 
available some time-ago are now for sale. All the books 
are well bound, clean, and in good condition. Catalogues, 
with prices, may be obtained from the Secretary, REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, Temple House, 
Temple Avenue, E.C, 























THE SECRET OF THE KAISER’S POWER. 
By HERR VON SCHIERBRAND. 

HERR WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND contributes to the 
North American Review an interesting paper on “ The 
Personal Influence of the Kaiser on German Public 
Life.” He says according to the Constitution he has 
not so much power, but nevertheless he exercises 
almost that of a despot. ‘This is due to the fact that 
he “ embodies an epitome of all the driving forces in 
the German character of to-day, and exercises a_ well- 
nigh mesmeric influence on the mind and imagination 
of the nation.” He leaves no means unused for the 
purpose of impressing his personal ideas upon the 
nation. Speeches from the throne, which used to be 
impersonal and unimpressive documents, have become 
sensational events, reverberating through the whole 
Empire, and stamping in advance as his personal 
opponents, nay his enemies, all those persons who 
resist the measures which he recommends. He spends 
a great deal of time in keeping the army perfectly 
under his own control. It is credibly asserted that he 
personally knows one-half of the 25,000 officers in his 
army. ‘Through his military Cabinet he knows every- 
thing about everybody, especially about the corps of 
officers. He dispenses awards and punishments at 
will, and never, loses an opportunity of fraternising 
with the officers at luncheons or banquets given at 
their barracks, to which he invites himself. He 
personally knows every one of the 123 ships in the 
German Navy, and all the 15,000 naval officers under 
his command. 

Then he appeals to the love of decorations which 
characterises the German people, and every January 
he holds a Féte of Decorations, when from 5,000 to 
8,000 citizens are newly decorated. They are drawn 
from every walk of life, are invited to Court, regaled 
in the old Castle, and all their names and addresses 
are published in full in the official organ of the 
Empire. 

He has vastly increased the splendour of his Court, 
renovated and embellished his palaces, and spared no 
pains to make his banquets the best in Europe. 

Not content with doing these things, which are 
legitimate enough, he has overridden the Constitution 
by disregarding the express provision drawn up by 
Bismarck to the effect that every public utterance of 
the Emperor, oral or written, must receive the sanc- 
tion of the Imperial Chancellor. By this means it was 
sought to secure to the Germans liberty of criticism 
for anything that the Kaiser might say. But public 
declarations have been made scores of times by the 
Kaiser, condemning or approving men or measures, 
without previous consultation with his Chancellors ; 
and if anybody criticises these utterances he is liable 
to be prosecuted for se-mayesté; and on this point 
Herr von Schierbrand speaks with great severity. He 
says the Kaiser has done incalculable harm by 
lowering national standards of political thought and 
liberty. He has practically destroyed the freedom of 
the press, which is supposed to be guaranteed by the 
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Constitution. Honest expression of opinion, whenever 
it contravened his ideas and convictions, has been so 
persistently and severely punished that it may be said 
to be effectually muzzled. During the fourteen years 
of his reign he has never pardoned a single one of 
those who have offended against his dignity, or even 
shortened in any instance their penalty. 

Herr von Schierbrand thinks also that in German 
literary and art life the personal influence of the 
Kaiser has been noxious in the highest degree. He 
has substituted tame mediocrity for the most pro- 
mising and interesting movement in literature and art 
of modern times. 

He also complains that the Kaiser has monopolised 
the direction of the foreign policy of Germany ever 
since the retirement of Bismarck. He has made the 
Chancellor a mere figure-head. He has become the 
most prominent demagogue in the Empire. Into 
every political campaign he has thrown firebrands in 
the shape of mottoes, pithy and apt sayings, sarcastic 
allusions, or ironical retorts. Every weapon of war- 
fare has been successfully employed by him. Yet 


. although he has been checkmated now and then, and 


despite occasional rebuffs, he has in nine cases out of 
ten had his own way, and is likely to have it in the 
future. His influence to-day is felt more strongly 
than that of any other political factor in Germany. 


ee 


The Pan-German Movement. 

THE Quarterly Review for July reviews Prince Bery’s 
“Die Weltstellung des Deutschthums” and Professor 
von Halle’s “ Volks und Seewirtschaft.” The reviewer 
says that pan-Germanism means nothing less than 
German dominion over the whole of middle Europe 
and more. He thinks that the German Government 
is by no means wholly unfavourable to the pan-German 
movement. They aim at absorbing Holland, Belgium, 
Austria and Switzerland, the Danubian Principalities, 
and Asia Minor. ‘The review warns pan-Germans 
that neither Russia, ‘nor England, nor France would 
agree to the German Empire being extended to the 
Adriatic at Austria’s expense. 


-————— 


State Socialism in Prussia. 

Dr. ADOLPH WAGNER, writing on the public debt 
of Prussia in the orth American Review for July, 
brings out into relief the remarkable fact, too often 
ignored by the public, that owing to her ownership of 
State railways Prussia need not apply one penny of 
her taxes to her State debt, though this debt amounted 
in 1900 to £ 410,000,000, not reckoning the sinking 
fund. Whereas in England our national debt entails 
a charge of about 12s. 6d. a head on the population, 
in Prussia, as in the whole of Germany, the money is 
paid entirely from the surplus of State railways and 
other Government property, a surplus so large that it 
suffices besides to cover nearly half the expenditure 
for the army and navy. 
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AMERICAN ATROCITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. ' 
An ATTACK AND A DEFENCE. 

In the July magazines there are two articles treating 
of the recent charges against American methods of 
making war against the Filipinos—one by an Ameri- 
can doctor, an eye-witness, the other by a French 
critic, who. brings up a mass of evidence left absolutely 
untouched by the American writer. 


}.—An ATTACK BY A FRENCH WRITER. 


M. de Norvins, writing in Za Revue for July tst.on 
“ American Atrocities,” will have none of the excuses 
commonly urged in defence of the American soldier— 
the necessity of reprisals, treachery of the enemy, etc. 
“Tt will be difficult,” he says, “completely to cleanse 
the star-spangled banner from this bloody stain.” ‘That 
the Americans know this is shown by their. anxiety to 
hush matters up. But the witnesses are many, and 
their testimony overwhelming—against. 

M. de Norvins then quotes a number of American 
soldiers’ letters (in each case name and number of the 
regiment is given), describing tortures so inexpres- 
sibly revolting that it is scarcely possible to believe 
they could have occurred. And yet, when one soldier 
after another describes, in practically the same words, 
with a little more or less detail, the same acts of bar- 
baric atrocity, what conclusion can be drawn? 
Are they all inventing horrors of which only a 
morbidly imaginative person could even- conceive ? 
The form of torture most frequently described is the 
“water question,” which meant that a Filipino, 
thought, for instance, to have guns in hiding, was 
bound, laid on his back, his mouth forced and held 
open, and quantities of water poured down his throat 
until his agony forced him to give the information 
required. Sometimes salt was put in the water ; 
sometimes, in case of obstinacy, soap was used ; 
sometimes, failing water, mud served the purpose. 
Into the horrible effects of this ‘treatment and the other 
disgusting details there. is no need to enter here. 
After the torture was over the victim was sometimes 
shot and the body thrown to the dogs. The soldiers, 
apparently, looked on unmoved at the most horrible 
tortures, 

One soldier describes the shooting of seven old 
men to avenge the murder of an American soldier—a 
murder which they had not committed, and the only 
justification for which was that they were found with 
the murderer. : 

Another soldier describes the torture of some 
Filipinos suspected of hiding arms as being so heart- 
rending that the major in command ordered it to cease. 
He went away, and directly he was out of sight the 
torture was resumed. Failing any special instructions, 
says this soldier, it was understood that they should be 
tortured by pouring water down their throats. ‘The 
officers giving these orders were never above the rank 
of captain, but all the othér officers knew quite well 
what was going on and never forbade it. This water 


torture was never mentioned in any reports, which 
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always read quite innocently. ‘ But the regiment could 
read between the lines, and knew what so many 
“killed” meant and what had killed them. 

, Other writers describe the shooting in cold blood of 
a whole village which offered no resistance ; old men, 
sick people, children—all fell. 

M. de Norvins accuses Secretary Root of suppres- 
sing Major Gardener’s report, which openly admitted 
torture and shooting. General Smith, who ordered 
everyone over ten to be killed outright, was acquitted 
by the Council of War; Major Waller, who pleaded 
guilty, was yet absolved. 


II.—ANn AMERICAN DEFENCE. 


“In McClures Magazine for July Dr. Henry C. 
Rowland, formerly an army surgeon in the Philippines, 
writes an article which is special pleading rather than 
an argument. He insists that the soldiers must not 
be judged for their conduct as they would be if they 
committed similar acts in their native towns. The 
ordinary citizen who exclaims “What brutes!” can- 
not possibly imagine “the psychic reversion . . . by 


‘which in a few weeks’ time a civilised individual 


can hark back to a primitive state of savagery.” To 
say that the responsibility rests with the officers is 
not true. The American soldier does not obey 
blindly :— 

A knowledge of the conditions forces us to admit that in 
the case of the wholesale executions of which we read the 
orders to kill are carried out by the men not in blind obedience, 
but because such orders seem to them good. The factors in the 
production of such a state of mind cannot be distinguished at a 
range of 12,000 miles. 


What is it, then, which transforms the quiet, self- 
respecting young clerk into a monster of cruelty ? 
“ Nostalgia,” says Dr. Rowland :— 

When the regimental surgeon writes ‘‘ Nostalgia” as the 
diagnosis of a patient he is apt to hesitate for a moment to 
decide whether the more fitting term might not be ‘‘ Malinger- 
ing.” At any rate, patients with the former malady do not 
receive any extra amount of care and attention. Yet this con- 
dition, this chronic home-sickness, is one of the most dangerous 
disorders which we have to treat. 

Quantities of cases might be cited, all going to prove conclu- 
sively that under certain unaccustomed conditions it is possible 
for men to behave in a manner entirely foreign to all pre- 
habitual impulse as the result of unusual influences upon which 
they have no gauge. 


—reraoaerraeraesas~"" 


The Interests and Pleasures of Life. 


THE Correspondence Club was founded in 1897 to give 
members of both sexes an opportunity to correspond with 
each other ; to enable scattered units to free themselves 
from something of the doom of solitude, and to act as a 
connecting link between all sorts and conditions of people, 
who-seek to exchange ideas and sentiments with others 
of similar tastes to themselves. The annual subscription 
is tos. 6d., and 2s. 6d. for Round-A bout, with half-a-guinea 
entrance fee to new members. All those who tind it 
difficult, for some reason or other, to make pleasant 
acquaintances and intellectual friendships are invited to 
send to the Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
W.C., for all particulars as to Club Membership, etc. 
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NATURE-STUDY IN SCHOOLS. 
THE Srory OF A DERBYSHIRE EXCURSION. 


Miss CATHERINE Dopp contributes to the ational 
Review a brief but interesting paper entitled “A 
School Journey in Derbyshire.” Miss Dodd has very 
sound ideas as to the importance of taking children 
into the country to learn direct from Nature something 
about the world in which they live. It was Rousseau, 
she says, who first made the world recognise those 
things, and succeeded in making generations of teachers 
undertake school journeys in various countries in 
Europe. In Switzerland school excursions and 
school journeys form a_ definite part of the 
system of education in all classes of schools 
and  training-colleges for teachers. As many 
as ten school éxcursions are insisted upon yearly in 
some of the Cantons, the expenses of which, as well 
as the teachers’ fees for conducting them, are borne 
by the State. The German schoolmaster has been 
practising on school journeys for over too years. He 
takes his class with him, and wanders about. the 
country for several days. Miss Dodd has accompanied 
Belgian children and their teachers to the field of 
Waterloo, and has sailed down the Danube with 
parties of Hungarian schoolboys studying history, 
geography and politics all the way. These teachers all 
report that “experience and intercourse are a larger 
factor in the education of the child than all the 
instruction of a class-room.” 

We read with a groan the remark that “in England 
there is very little systematic out-door teaching in our 
schools,” the reason being that this kind of. teaching 
does not yield quick returns for examination papers, 
and partly because it is not an English habit to 
consider education purely from an educational point 
of view. We are, however, beginning to make tenta- 
tive efforts in this direction; and Miss Dodd describes 
a school journey recently made in Derbyshire with a 
class of school children from eight to twelve years of 
age, and some twenty odd women students, training 
for teachers in Owen’s College. 

All the children were girls, with the exception of 
two boys. The time was June, and the weather fine. 
The mistress of the school and the mistress of method 
from the training college accompanied them as critical 
spectators. Some of the students were told off as 
pioneers, while others were formed into a rearguard to 
pick up the small and weary children who straggled 
behind. There were nurses with needles, thread, lint 
and plaster to attend to small accidents to person or 
attire. Others were told off to provide food, and there 
was again a third class whose duty it was to see that 
the children were properly washed and neatly dressed. 
There were also reporters and critics whose duty it 
was to note the blunders as well as the successes of 
the expedition, and to read their reports at the evening 
conferences which were held after the young children 
had gone to bed. 

They started early in the morning by rail, got out 


at Hayfield Station, and the school journey proper 
began with a lecture by one of the teachers on the 
railway that they had just left. ‘They ate their lunch 
on the hillside, and sang their school song, after which 
they visited a farm, watched churning, tasted the 
buttermilk, and then went off to study water action in 
the heart of a wild and beautiful mountain country. 
They ate chocolate as a substitute for afternoon tea, 
and after a lesson by the riverside on rivers, they 
arrived at half-past six at Park Hall; where they were 
taken in, fed, and lodged by the Co-operative Holiday 
Association. 

And so it went on every day. The children went 
to bed before nine. At 10.30 everyone was in bed. 
Next morning they mustered and sang their morning 
hymn before eight o’clock breakfast, and started on 
their walk at 8.30. It rained now and then, but they 
visited the ruins of an old abbey, went botanising, had 
lessons in the history of Charlesworth in Tudor times, 
and spent an hour in an old Roman camp. After 
tea they visited a papermill, and saw logs of wood 
being converted into white paper. That evening there 
was some singing and music, then to bed. 

On the third day school was held on the moors in 
the morning, with a singing lesson, after which the 
lessons were recapitulated and revised, and some 
attempt made to arrange the material in an orderly 
fashion in the children’s minds and note-books, In 
the evening the whole party returned to Manchester. 

The cost per head was not more than gs. 


——~>—— 


Nature Study in London. 

Mr. Epwarp Strep writes an article in the 
Pall Mall Magazine that is pleasant reading, on 
“ Nature Study in London.” We hear much of London 
Clubs, but little of the Field Clubs, of which there are 
quite a number, whose members—mostly professional 
men of scanty leisure—spend their Saturday half- 
holidays in Nature Study, at least when the days are 
long enough, in Epping Forest, at Ashstead, Oxshott, 
Witley, Reigate, Byfleet, or other country spots near 
London. — It is by such students as these that the new 
facts about the natural history of these islands are 
discovered. The most representative of these 
Societies or Field Clubs Mr. Step considers to 
be the South London Entomological and Natural 
History Society, now thirty years old. It has a 
good library and collections, and publishes an 
annual volume of “ Proceedings.” This society or 
club holds field meetings, on Saturday afternoons, in 
some country spot in Surrey, rich in plant, bird, or 
insect life. ‘The conductors of these field meetings 
are always the members with the best local knowledge ; 
and they are responsible for all arrangements, and for 
reporting any interesting discoveries made. Many 
additions have thus been made to the list of British 
fauna. One past president has supplied a want much 
felt by naturalists by an excellent handbook on -the 
numerous British species of dragon flies. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
By Sir W. H. PREECE. 


Our first authority on telegraphy describes for the 
first time his relations with Mr. Marconi in Page’s 
Magasine for August. He describes the progress 
which has been made in wireless telegraphy, and 
gives his opinion as to the best use that can be made 
of the new system. In 1894, two years before Sir 
William Preece met Mr. Marconi, he read a paper 
before the Society of Arts on electrical signalling 
without wires. In this paper he reported that: “ We 
have not acquired a practical system of signalling 
across space without the necessity of using wires.” 
This phrase, he explains, is not’ quite correct. 
The word “ wireless” isan absolute misnomer. Wires 
are essential and imperative in some part of the plan. 
Every telegraph of every kind requires a transmitter 
to generate electric disturbances, a medium for the 
atransmission, and a receiver to translate them into 
«comprehensible language. ‘The medium may be either 
metal, as in the ordinary telegraph-wire, pneumatic, 
-aquatic, or etheric. Through metals in water the 
disturbances are transmitted as electric currents ; 
-through the air and the ether as waves. The inventor 
«of the Morse alphabet telegraphed across the Susque- 
‘hanna River without submerging any wire. Lindsay 
did the same thing across the ‘Tay in 1854, and Sir 
William Preece assisted him in testing his plan in 
London in the summer. In 1882 Sir William Preece 
succeeded in bridging the Solent on Lindsay’s 
plan. He says: “ It is to this day’ a common prac- 
tice in India to maintain permanent telegraphic 
communication across rivers by similar means. Water 
is thus the medium completing the circuit. The 
wireless portion is a very small fraction of the whole 
conducting path of circuit.” The circuit conveys 
currents of electricity, and the underlying principle is 
that of conduction, by which a telegraph wire con- 
‘taining a current of electric disturbance will have 
4elegraph wires in its neighbourhood. 

In 1884 an old telegraphist in the Telephone Com- 
jpany’s Exchange was able to read telegrams that were 
being sent on the post-office system. This led Sir 
William Preece to the conception of ztheric telegraphy 
‘py induction. Effects were detected between wires 


‘separated by a distance of forty miles, and 
distinct. conversation was held by telephone 
through a distance of one quarter of a mile. The 


subject was brought before the British Association in 
1886. In 1892 messages were transmitted three 
miles across the British Channel. In 1894 speech 
was transmitted across Loch Ness, one mile and a 
quarter, by telephone; in 1895 communication was 
maintained in the Island of Mull during the break- 
down of-the cable. In 1896 Mr. Marconi was intro- 
duced: to him, ‘and showed me another and better 
mode of doing the same thing by the aid of the 
Hertzian electric waves. The resources of the Post- 
Office were placed at his disposal for experiment and 
trial. The Hertzian wave method was so successful 


that Sir William Preece was able to create a sensation 
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by announcing the results attained on Salisbury 
Plain at the British Association meeting in Sep- 
tember, 1896. “ Unfortunately,” says Sir William, 
“Mr. Marconi was captured by a financial syndi- 
cate, and his relations with the Post-Office were 
severed. Nearly six years have elapsed, and the 
system has not yet reached the practical stage. At 
the present moment there is not a single practical 
commercial circuit established on this system in the 
world.” Mr. Marconi is ambitious of conquering 
great distances, but what is wanted is not communica- 
tion across great oceans, but across narrow rocky 
channels and between tide-swept island homes. The 
system does not work well on land; it was a failure 
in South Africa ; the sea is its home. 

The Germans seem nearer practical success than 
the Marconi Company is in England ; they use the 
Slaby-Arco system, Sir William Preece says :— 

A&theric telegraphy has by no means reached its practical stage 
yet. It is full of troubles—troubles due to foreign disturbances, 
to imperfect apparatus, and to want of experience. 

The principal source of foreign disturbances is 
atmospherical electricity and lightning. When a 
thunderstorm bursts it telegraphs letters of the 
alphabet, especially “e,” “i,” and “s.” At the same 
time it breaks up the conventional signals of the Morse 
alphabet into an undecipherable language. There 
are terrestrial effects also, which produce disturbing 
elements in the ether. On a telephone, in the still- 
ness of the night, sounds are often heard like loud 
whistles, sharp pistol-shots, the screeches of sea-fowl, 
and the cries of babies. These are due to stray waves 
which are at present fatal to reliable ztheric telegraphy. 
A foreign ship communicating with a consort so affected 
the electric light circuit of a British ship eight hundred 
yards away that every signal could be read by the 
blinking of the light of one particular electric lamp. 
It is possible, however, he thinks, to tune ships to one 
series or note of electric waves, so that they may be 
quite oblivious to all others. He says :— 

The eye is an electric organ, tuned to one series of ztheric 
waves, and blind to all others. We can even tune the eye to 
receive only one colour. The ear hears ‘all air vibrations 
between 32 and 5,000 per second, and is deaf to all others, and 
it can also be tuned to hear one note. 

As to the commercial value of wireless telegraphy 
Sir William Preece is very emphatic. He says :— 

The value of the submarine cable system has not been shaken 
one iota. The Atlantic is bridged by fourteen cables always 
available and rarely disturbed. Each works at a speed far 
exceeding anything obtainable on an eetheric circuit. 

In practice he does not anticipate that etheric 
telegraphy will ever be able to transmit more than 
ten words a minute, as the speed of working is limited 
by the number of sparks, which are very capricious, 
and require much humouring. Nevertheless, it is 
invaluable for nautical purposes. It tends to render 
the navigation of the great deep safer ; it places ships 
in communication with each other when in danger or 
distress ; it prevents collision in fog or at night ; it 
allays the anxiety of the passenger and it gives confi- 
dence to the sailor. 

















EDISON ON THE STORAGE BATTERY. 
THE Furure or Moror Cars. 

Mr. T'Homas A. Epison contributes to the Worth 
American Review for July a brief but interesting paper 
giving an account of his new storage battery. He 
speaks very highly of it. He has been working at it 
continuously for the last three years. He considers that 
he has achieved success. ‘I'wenty-one of his nickel-iron 
storage cells, weighing 332 pounds, propelled a Baker 
automobile with two men for eighty-five miles, on a 
level country road, with one charge. ‘The automobile 
weighed altogether about half a ton. It ran on 
another occasion with one charge sixty-two miles over 
country roads many of them with gradients as steep 
as twelve feet in a hundred. He thinks by this 
battery he has solved the question of the motor. The 
automobile costs from £ 140upwards, and it can be taken 
out for a run of from sixty to eighty miles at a cost of 
two shillings. Eighty-five per cent. of the suburban 
residences in New York have no carriage-houses. Mr. 
Edison thinks that his new storage battery will enable 
half of these suburban residents to have “a serviceable 
pleasure vehicle at their beck and call, without hiring 
a coachman to keep it clean and run it, with no horses 
to eat their heads off, and no oats and hay to buy.” 

THE ELECTRIC CAR OF THE FUTURE. 

He thinks that electric carriages will develop into 
two general types—one a light buggy type and the 
other a heavy touring carriage. ‘The French types 
of electric carriages come nearer to his ideas as to 
the combination of strength and stability than any 
other models. ‘The superstructure, he thinks, can be 
made gauzy, if the wheels and the frame are solid. 
The superiority of his battery over the old lead 
storage battery is very great. His nickel-iron storage 
cell is immersed in an alkaline solution, the chemical 
reactions are of a most simple and stable character, 
the conditions permit of a perfect mechanical con- 
struction, and it remains uninjured in any imaginable 
conditions. In a battery which has been charged and 
refilled over seven hundred times are.no signs of 
chemical deterioration, whereas the lead storage 
battery gradually becomes less and less efficient, and 
in a few months is totally inoperative. If it is made 
light it rapidly becomes useless. He is now trying 
his nickel-iron battery on five different models of 
automobiles of varying weights and construction. 
Each of them is to be run five thousand miles over 
country roads at an average distance of one hundred 
miles per day. 

A WORD TO INVENTORS. 

Tue 76/e of the inventor has always been a some- 
what pitiable one, and it must be admitted that for 
one inventor who succeeds there are at least a 
thousand who faii utterly to realise their dreams of 
fame and fortune. 

In the Mouvelle Revue M. Desmarest traces the 
good and ill fortune which has attended some of those 
whom the world has reason to regard as among its 
greatest benefactors. He points out with considerable 
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shrewdness that the invention which is successful, and 
which brings its inventor a large fortune, is generally 
some apparently insignificant little object, which has 
been elaborated without very much thought or time. 
The man who invented or re-discovered the safety-pin 
made millions of pounds sterling, as did the inventor 
of the steel pen. 
TOYS THAT MAKE FORTUNES, 

The inventor of a really good new toy is always sure 
to make a considerable sum of money, and a large 
fortune falls to the lot of him who can think of some 
really practical and sensible addition to an article 
already much in use. Fortune and fame attended 
the efforts of the man who first imagined the placing 
of a small piece of indiarubber on a pencil shield. 
As was meet and right, a woman invented the per- 
ambulator, and she is said to have made about 
£10,000. 

The French writer gives innumerable examples of 
those inventors who have benefited humanity, but 
who have not been very fortunate themselves. The 
question of patents is in every country a difficult one, 
and as most inventors are unbusinesslike, a good idea 
is often exploited by a man, or group of men, who 
would be quite incapable of making the actual inven- 
tion. Large fortunes have been made by those who 
have simply adapted an already existing invention to 
the practical needs of humanity. ‘There are still many 
things for which the world anxiously waits. One is a 
noiseless typewriter: such an invention would make 
its patentee rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Another is the dream, or rather nightmare, of every 
bottle-maker, wine and spirit merchant, and brewer in 
the world—a cork which, by some ingenious and yet 
cheap arrangement, would automatically lock the 
moment the bottle was emptied of its contents. Pro- 
bably in no business in the world is there more fraud. 
and cheating. 


~~. 


Possibilities of Wireless Telegraphy. 
Mr. P. McGraru writes, in the Pall Mall Maga- 
. *y oe ” . : 
zine, on “ Marconi’s Ambition” to link together the 
British Empire, an article from which I quote the 
following :— 

‘*T shall not be satisfied,” said Mr. Marconi to Mr. McGrath, 
at St. John’s, ‘until I can signal direct to New Zealand across. 
the Isthmus of Panama, and send messages to India across the 
intervening land, using my station at Poldhu for the transmitting 
of the aerograms to both countries, 

‘*[T am planning that messages between ships apart on the 
ocean shall be as easy to exchange as messages between towns 
apart on the land are transmitted by the present telegraph 
system, and that aerial communications over thousands of miles 
may be as readily effected as they now are through the sub- 
marine cables which connect the hemispheres.” ‘ 

“ Marconi,” says the writer, “ discussed with the late 
Cecil Rhodes the idea of the aerograph instead of the 
wire for the famous Cape-to-Cairo line. He shrewdly 
holds that the cost of wires will make the existing 
line a burdensome one to maintain, whereas his 
stations would reduce the cost toa minimum. The 
same argument he applies to the wild Siberian steppes 
and to the blizzard-swept prairies of Western America.” 
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RUSSIA IN MANCHURIA. 


M. Lecras contributes to the first July number of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes an important article on 
what he does not hesitate to call Russian Manchuria. 
M. Legras seems to have been allowed to go pretty 
much where he pleased, and the impression which his 
journey made upon him may be thus summarised. 
His first idea was that the Russians had been guilty 
of a capital mistake in leaving nearly three thousand 
kilometres of their great railway at the mercy of a 
population which has not submitted to them. It is 
true that they have accumulated troops and have 
signed treaties stipulating for the protection of their 
nationals, but at the same time it is not less true that 
they cannot be secured against a sudden cutting of 
the railway or against various attempts upon their 
interests. The Russians have run this risk for various 
reasons, of which the most important are two, the one 
commercial and the other political, The ‘Trans- 
Siberian Railway is a sort of hybrid; in its origin, 
whatever may be the official version, it was a purely 
amilitary line, and was planned in consequence of the 
~warnings of various Governor-Generals: of Eastern 
Siberia, who had always made a great point of the 
anger which this unarmed Russian Colony was 
running face to face with China, and destitute of 
‘quick communication with the capital. The belief in 
the commercial success of the enterprise was at first 
extremely small, so. much so that the stations were 
placed at great distances from one another, and only 
at points where a: fair amount of traffic might-be 
reasonably expected. In spite of all, however, the 
traffic of the Trans-Siberian Railway grew and grew. 
‘The little stations had to be multiplied by two, and 
seven then were not enough. 

M. Legras shows that the continuation of the 
‘Trans-Siberian. Railway through Manchuria is really 
a sign of the pacific intentions of the Russian 
Government. He also makes it clear that the 
evacuation of Manchuria by the Russians does not 
extend to the railway, which will continue to be 
guarded by Russian troops. Russian occupation will 
«continue to be a reality in the sense that Russia will 
proceed to develop the resources of the country in 
partnership, so to speak, with native proprietors; a 
method which secures to Russia the fruits of annexation 
without. any of the responsibilities. It is this which 
will prevent Russia from permitting any commercial 
competition in Manchuria. The conditions under 
which the railway has been built were so contrived as 
to make. it against the. interest of China to grant 
concessions for railways without injuring her own 
interests, so M.:Legras comes to the conclusion that 
Russia has nothing to fear in Manchuria so long as 
peace is maintained. Of course there is the risk of 
local \troubles, and in the event of a_ general 
conflagration, such as he holds might result from the 
establishment of the Japanese in Korea, both the 
economic and the military situation would be 
threatened. 
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PIERRE LOTI IN TRAVANCORE. 


M. Pierre Lori contributes‘ to the second July 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes a long and 
exquisitely-written paper of his experiences in the 
territory of the Maharajah of ‘I'ravancore. It was 
his privilege to see that delightful, intimate India, 
where the tourist does not penetrate, and he sings its 
praises in French so exquisite that to attempt to 
translate it seems almost a sacrilege. The great 
Indian temples, with their innumerable series of 
pillars, and their colossal’ statues of gods and 
goddesses, naturally make a profound impression 
upon this writer, so sensitive to beauty in all its 
forms, 

Suddenly he sees in the shade of a baayan tree near 
an ancient idol of Siva a personage in a violet robe, 
with a long white beard, calmly sitting down reading. 


Actually it is a bishop, a Syrian bishop, but how’ 


strange to see him in this country of the mysteries 
of Brahmins! Yet it is really perfectly natural, for 
the Maharajah of Travancore has about half a million 
Christian subjects. These do not represent the 
triumph of modern missionary effort ; their ancestors 
built Christian churches here in epochs when Europe 
herself was still Pagan, for these assert that Christi- 
anity was brought here by St. Thomas, who came to 
India about the middle of the first century. It is, to 
say the least of it, more probable that they are descended 
from Nestorians who emigrated from Syria. Not less 
interesting is the fact that in the north of ‘Travancore 
are to be found descendants of Jews who emigrated 
after the second destruction of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. It is pleasant to relate that under the benign 
rule of the Maharajah there are no religious. feuds, 
each religious community practises its faith in peace 
and toleration. 

M. Loti has the seeing eye of the true traveller, and 
it is impossible to do more than mention a few of the 
scenes which aroused his interest and inspired his 
pen. He describes the remarkable Zoological Gardens 
at Trivandrum, where the fauna and flora of India 
are preserved under conditions absolutely similar to 
the undisturbed jungle. He visits the Maharajah 
himself, and rejoices that this Prince has had the good 
taste to remain Indian, and not to assume the ugly 
Western dress. M. Loti was entrusted with the 
mission of presenting to his Highness a French deco- 
ration, and when he had discharged this duty he 
conversed with the Maharajah about Europe, which 
the Prince is prevented from visiting by the strict 
rules of his caste. He also talked with the Maha- 
rajah on literary subjects, and found him a man of 
cultivated and refined intelligence. Some days after- 
wards M. Loti was presented to the Maharanee ; 
this is not the wife, but the maternal aunt of the 
Maharajah. In ‘Travancore names, titles, and 
property are inherited on the female side; 
indeed, in this State women have actually the 
privilege of repudiating their husbands at their 
pleasure. 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF VISCOUNTESS 
BEACONSFIELD. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for August Mr. Jas. 
Sykes has a very entertaining paper on “ The Strange 
Story of Viscountess Beaconsfield.” He combats, and 
certainly makes a strong case against Mr. A. J. C. 
Hare’s statement that she was originally a factory girl ; 
she was graceful neither in manners nur appearance, 
but she was almost certainly of gentle birth. Glad- 
stone‘and Disraeli had this much in common—each 
had a wife who put every personal consideration on 
one side before the public career of her husband. 
Mrs. Disraeli often made foolish and gauche remarks, 
even remarks about her husband from which it is 
extraordinary that her instinctive womanly feeling did 
not save her; but she never betrayed his confidence, 
never really hindered or marred hiscareer. Some people, 
it seems, had the ill taste to ask Disraeli why he was 
so devoted to and always took with him this wife of 
his, clearly to most people unattractive enough. ‘To 
which tradition—without doubt well founded—runs 
that the statesman snubbed them by stating that 
gratitude was not in them. ‘To Disraeli she was ever 
“*a perfect wife.” After her death he said, “I have 
no home.” He may have originally married her 
because she was a wealthy widow and he an ambitious 
young man in embarrassed circumstances. Yet, as 
Disraeli said after her death, ‘She believed in me 
when men despised me. She relieved my wants when 
I was poor and despised by the world.” 

Sir William Gregory described her as “a most 
repulsive woman; flat, angular, underbred, with a 
harsh, grating voice ; though by no means a fool, yet 
constantly saying stupid things, most frequently about 
him, which tended to make him ridiculous. 

Mr. Sykes, however, while admitting the gaucheries, 
“which must many a time have sent a cold shiver 
through the marrow of the man whose only passport 
to Society was his genius—especially as there was 
hardly any event in their domestic life that she did 
not take a pleasure in narrating in public,” says the 
fact remains that she was a wonderfully good wife to 
Disraeli. She was probably not so indiscreet as 
reported ; equally probably she was, at least when 
he married her, a comely woman. “She watched 
him like a faithful dog . . . in fact, lived in and for 
him.” 

There are several very amusing anecdotes, at times 
slightly wicked ; and the whole article is well worth 
reading. 





AN interview with Miss Edith Henrietta Fowler, sister 
of Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, appears in the Young 
Woman for August. Miss Fowler only writes when 
inclined ; and never forces out copy that is loth to come. 
Miss Friederichs’ article on “ The Strugglers ” is a feel- 
ingly-written attempt to solve the problem of the willing 
workless worker. Her advice is, do not look out for con- 
genial work. Take any that comes : make it congenial : 
and look forward to the brighter future that is sure to 
come. 
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CERNE ABBAS. 

In the August number of the 47¢ Journal there are 
two charming descriptive articles on two interesting 
bits of our own country, Mr. Arthur Tomson, who 
tells us about the little known Cerne Abbas in Dorset- 
shire, also furnishes the illustrations for his article. 
He says :— 

From Dorchester stretch forth in a northerly direction, like 
the fingers of a hand, some four or five roads. Every one of 
these ways will be of interest to a student of Mr. Hardy’s 
novels. One, however, in particular, has a story to tell to the 
antiquarian as well, and will have a special charm for all lovers 
of picturesque scenery. On this road, about nine miles from - 
Dorchester, lies Cerne Abbas—Cerne Abbas, once the abode of 
monks, then the centre of a now antique industry ; to-day the 
chosen resting-place of the spirit of sleep. 

A river trickles through Cerne in a characteristic fashion. 
Being an undemonstrative river, it carries the name of the Cerne. 
Above and below Cerne Abbas it moves through flat pasture 
land whith is flanked on each side by the downs; here its 
course is well marked.. Its passage through the town cannot 
by any means so easily be noted. The water often appears 
among the houses in a manner difficult to explain ; here it 
appears at the bottom of an old-fashioned garden ; here it seems 
to rise up from under the foundations of a house ; nowhere 
about Cerne does it seem to be freely enjoying its rights as a 
river. 

I remember my first visit to Cerne. It was on a late autumn 
day, and all the land was telling of the coming of winter, and 
the air seemed full of the sentiment of farewells and of the 
ending of many things—of good things and disastrous things. 
Suddenly, without knowing at all what manner of place I was 
coming to, 1 was presented with a view of the town. The road 
—one deeply set in the chalk hill—took then a sudden turn, and 
a few minutes after I was in the main street of Cerne. Once 
there the spirit of the place laid its grip upon me ; there was no 
escaping from it. Neither from the tavern nor from anywhere 
in the grey streets came any sound or sight of human beings. 

Cerne must ever have had a sentiment about it that was very 
individual. When the monks possessed the place there are signs 
that they possessed it thoroughly ; and we know that on one or 
two occasions Cerne wrote its name large in history. 

To it came the boy, who was afterwards famous as Cardinal 
Moreton, soldier, Archbishop, Chancellor and Master of the 
Rolls, for his education. To it came Margaret of Anjou with 
her son for a brief refuge. To it came St. Augustine ; and the 
Monastery of Cerne was said to be of his founding. And from a 
Cerne family sprang George Washington. When people made 
parchment in Cerne, and it was the centre of a large traffic in 
skins, Cerne was of all towns among the Dorsetshire downs the 
most notable. Now, in the days of its decline, Cerne shows its 
want of prosperity with equal whole-heartedness—in all Britain 
there can hardly be a town from which the vitality has so com- 
pletely fled. There are even shop-fronts from which the names 
of almost forgotten tawers and parchment makers, followers of 
the dead industries of Cerne, have not yet been removed. 

The most ancient of all the antiquities of which Cerne is most 
justly proud is undoubtedly its Giant—the Giant carved on a 
great down which is from many points of view the most 
prominent feature in Cerne’s hilly back-ground. 
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THE Girl's Realm for August keeps up its standard 
very well. “ A Painter of Gardens,” Miss du Cane, is the 
subject of an interview with which are many charming 
illustrations of old English and other gardens. Nuremberg 
and its toy industry comes in for another paper. ihe 
series of “Girls that the Counties are proud of,” 
continued. As a magazine for girls from about ~ten or 
twelve to eighteen the Gi7/’s Kealm is certainly to be 
recommended. 
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THE CHANGING EAST. 
THe Recent History oF JAPAN. 


Unper this title the growth of Japan is dealt with 
in the Quarterly Review. ‘Taking as his text several 
books, more or less well known, dealing with Japan, 
the writer gives a very fair résumé of the events of 
the last fifty years in that country. ‘The portions of 
most interest are those which touch upon the more 
recent years of development. ‘The writer says truly 
that the present alliance is regarded in Japan as “one 
of defence and not of aggression, and as an unques- 
tionable guarantee for peace.” But when he states 
that “it is an open secret that a similar offer would 
have been made, with the approval of the majority, 
to Russia,” should the English alliance have fallen 
through, he is mistaken. ‘The Japanese negotiators 
did approach Russia, and doubtless might, as a last 
desperate resource, have allied themselves to her, but 
their real desire was to render more valuable the co- 
operation which they intended to discuss with England. 
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H.I.J.M.S. ‘‘Asama,” representing Japan at Spithead. 


The majority of the Japanese people would certainly 
not approve of any treaty of alliance with Russia. 

The writer underestimates the Japanese Emperor’s 
influence upon the every day life of the nation :— 

Taking, as the present Emperor does, a keen and active 
interest in the administration, intimately acquainted with its 
practical details and the personalities of its chief members, he is 
no autocrat in practice. His influence is only called for in 
grave emergencies, and the country is on ordinary occasions left 
to fight out its own internal salvation through its accredited 
representatives, ‘while the Government is administered by the 
bureaucracy, all the members of which are appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Crown. 

It would be hard to find anywhere a monarch who 
so absolutely controls every minute detail of the 
national progress, and the very fact that all of the 
bureaucracy are responsible to the Emperor involves his 
consultation upon every step and action of each member. 

The publication of such articles upon Japan is very 
much to be welcomed, and all those who have read 
this article will look forward to its promised sequel 
on Japan’s industry and commerce. 
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WANTED—AN INDIAN HOSTEL IN LONDON. 
By Mr. H.C. RicHarps, M.P. 


In Last and West for July there is a brief but very 
sensible. paper by Mr. Richards, M.P., as to the 
importance of doing something to provide a home for 
young Indian students in London. ‘There are nearly 
200 such students in London, nine or ten months 
every year, the majority keeping their terms or attend- 
ing the law lectures at the Inns of Court anda smaller 
percentage of them walking the great hospitals. Mr. 
Richards is one of the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
he has watched with interest, and sometimes with 
sorrow, the temptations to which these young Indians 
succumb. Potiphar’s wife, it seems, is much in 
evidence in London, and Indian mothers “ point with 
horror to the returned wrecks, the miserable misalli- 
ances, the ill-assorted marriages, and the horrible moral 
entanglements which have been the result of keeping 
Terms in London.” 

Therefore, Mr. Richards proposes to establish an 
Indian Hostel in London, under an Englishman with 
experience of and love for the natives of India, who 
would guide and direct the studies of .the youth and 
look after them in /oco parentis. ‘The Indian student 
at present usually comes to London zd Paris, and ten 
days in Paris makes a very big hole in his first year’s 
allowance. When he arrives in London he first goes. 
to a hotel, which still further depletes his scanty store, 
and then at last gets lodgings somewhere in Blooms- 
bury, the dulness of which he varies by visits to 
London music-halls. At the Hostel the best men 
in the shape of tutors and coaches would be avail- 
able for every one of the examinations which the 
student has to go through. The Hostel should be 
in a central position; it would be a home in the 
best sense of the word, free from all attempt at 
proselytising. It could not be a charitable institu- 
tion, but should be made self-supporting, although a 
guarantee fund or an endowment would be necessary 
for the first five years. Its object would be to give 
a student a “home from home, to provide him with 
an English friend and with Hindu and Mahomedan 
fellow-students, to give him the assistance of strong 
heads and firm wills, and yet not to take him away 
from the old associations of race or religion.” 

Mr. Richards thinks a house with accommodation 
for twenty students would be sufficient at first. They 
must each have a separate room for the purpose of 
study ; there must be absolute rules, and power of 
enforcing obedience. ‘There should also be a repre- 
sentative Committee in London, not too many titled 
persons, but some retired Indians who would devote 
some of their leisure to having friendly interviews 
with each new arrival. He suggests that the wealthy 
and representative Indians who have come over to 
London for the Coronation might take a hand in the 
provision of such a hostel for those “who are 
strangers and pilgrims in the greatest and loneliest 
city in the world” —one of the best memorials of this 
great ceremony. 
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THE FUTURE OF THEOLOGY. 
By Dr. Pau Carus. 

Unper the title of “ Theology as a Science” Dr. 
Paul Carus contributes a very thoughtful article to the 
Monist for July. It is a very metaphysical article, 
and one the phraseology of which would be incom- 
prehensible to the general reader. He believes that 
theology has a future, but he would prefer to call it 
theonomy, in order to differentiate it from theology, 
as astronomy is differentiated from astrology. ‘This 
theology of the future is a new science, the roots of 
which lie partly in philosophy, partly in the scientific 
treatment of history, partly in ethics, partly in an 
application of art, and partly also in poetry and dedles 
ttres, the religious literature being, to a great extent, 
hymns and recitals. ‘The basis of this theonomy is 
the same as that of theology, namely, an apprecia- 
tion of the factors that shape our ends, that is, God. 
The name of God, says Dr. Carus, remains quite as 
appropriate for the new conception of the eternal norm 
of being as it was for the old. Here is the theonomi- 
cal definition of God :— 

Moreover, the eternal norm of being is actually a harmonious 
totality of laws of nature, a system of truths, a spiritual organism, 
or a body of immaterial influences which condition all the details 
of becoming, and these creative factors of life are omnipresent 
as they are non-material ; they are eternal as they are indelible ; 
they are immutable as they are perfect, and beyond the 


possibility of being improved, forming the unchangeable bedrock 
and ultimate raison a’étre of existence. 


Theonomy is not merely philosophy; it is also 
based upon a study of the positive forms of historical 
religion. It is a grand and noble science, and the 
scope of its development is an infinite potentiality. 
Dr. Carus believes that the future will not be less 
religious but more religious, and that our religion will 
be purer and nobler and truer. The horizon of 
religion is expanding, and when theology becomes 
theonomy the old orthodoxy is not surrendered but 
fulfilled and completed. 

Discussing the attitude of the theonomist to the 
creeds of the existing churches, Dr. Carus asks what 
suggestion he would make to meet the difficulties felt 
by the Presbyterians who recently attempted to revise 
the Westminster Confession of faith, He answers the 
question by declaring that he would not revise the 
confession of faith, but would define it in such terms 
as to bestow the necessary liberty of conscience on 
Presbyterian ministers, without involving the change 
of a single letter in the Westminster Confession, and 
without causing a break in the historical tradition of 
the Church. A method by which he would effect 
this is to draw up the following resolution and pre- 
amble, which would be a substitute for the present 
declaration of adhesion to the Presbyterian creed : 


WHEREAS, divine revelation is the unfoldment of truth ; 

WHEREAS, God speaks to mankind at sundry times and in 
divers manners ; 

WHEREAS, Jesus Christ spoke to us in parables, and the 
Christian confessions of faith are, as their name implies, sym- 
bolical books ; 
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WHEREAS, religion is a living power and life means 
growth ; 

WHEREAS, that is the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world; and, finally, 

WHEREAS, centuries of unparalleled growth have added much 
to our better comprehension of religious truth : 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that we, the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the Presbyterian Church, declare 

That we regard the Westminster Confession of Faith and other 
formulations of belief in ages past contained in the symbolical 
books, as venerable historical documents which were, from 
time to time, on certain occasions, and for specific purposes, 
composed by the legitimate and legally-appointed representatives 
of our Church ; 

That we justify the spirit in which they were written, but deny 
that they were ever intended to bar out from us the light that 
the higher development of science and the general advance of 
civilisation would bring ; 

That we bear in mind that the symbolical books are symbols, 
and that we have learned that a freer scope for their interpreta- 
tion in the light of the maturest science of our age wiél do no 
harm to.the essential doctrines of our faith. 


Dr. Carus’s paper will be read with great interest 
both in America and in Great Britain. It is instinct 
with faith and remarkably Conservative for so staunch 
a Radical; but, as Dr. Carus says, “the very recog- 
nition of evolution as an essential truth in the inter- 
pretation of the development of man teaches me to be 
Conservative.” 

aasnigindion 


America’s Model Sunday-School. 


WRITING on this subject in the August Sunday at 
Home, Mr. Harold Shepstone describes the Sunday- 
school commenced with the St. James’ Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Chicago. It is divided into seven depart- 
ments—the cradle-roll, for children under five ; home ; 
kindergarten; primary, intermediate, senior, and 
musical. It tries to reach those of all ages—from the 
tiny child to the aged folk too feeble to sit through a 
service. Its regular enrolment is 1,221, but its attend- 
ance has reached 1,397. Other branches of the 
school’s energy are adult Bible-classes, an excellent 
school orchestra, a glee club, frequent concerts and 
occasional lectures by well-known men, for great 
stress is laid on encouraging the social spirit ; 
elocutionists to teach the children their numbers 
before any special function; a circulating library 
and reading-room, and a system of house-to-house 
visiting within two miles of the church. In the office 
at the church a typewriter is always available, with an 
operator, to whom anything pertaining to Sunday- 
school work may be dictated. 

Mr. Shepstone thinks the success of this admirably 
organised school is due to the spirit in which the 
superintendents of its departments vie in making his 
or her department as nearly perfect as possible. The 
superintendent-in-chief, Mr. Wilbur R. Davis, has 
also been a great factor in its success. 

When a child applies for admission he has to 
undergo a special examination; and a_ thorough 
inquiry is held as to his mental fitness, so that his 
brain may not be overtaxed. This novel plan is said 
to answer admirably. 
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CAFE CONCERTS AND MUSIC-HALLS. 

THE importance of café-concerts and music-halls in 
Paris, to which M. Talmeyr devotes an article in the first 
July number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, is shown 
by the fact that there are no fewer than ninety-three 
principal ones in Paris alone. In 1896 inquiry showed 
that there were altogether, large and small, 274 cafeé- 
concerts in Paris, where some ten to fifteen thousand 
new songs were sung every year. If we add to these 
figures the smaller establishments all over provincial 
France, ineluding those humble little drinking shops 
where the consumption of liquor is promoted by the 
singing of songs, although the profits do not admit of 
the luxury of a printed programme, we get some idea 
of the enormous extent of this “interest.” M. Tal- 
meyr calls it frankly a particularly harmful element of 
social life, an agent, indeed, of degradation and peétdi- 
tion. He contrasts the café-concert with the theatre. 
Low as the theatre has sunk, it still demands a certain 
amount of intelligence, as well as respect exhibited in 
people’s dress and behaviour, but at the café-concert 
people dress as they like, smoke and drink, and pass 
in and out, and all the time the entertainment makes 
the most direct appeal to the senses, and as little as 
possible to the intellect. M. Talmeyr goes on to 
explain how the great army of singers is recruited, 
and he describes the entertainments at several of the 
most typical halls. He also tells us the curious fact 
that the people who write the idiotic songs which 
are sung at these establishments are-not, as one would 
imagine, lost children of Bohemia, soaked in absinthe, 
but actually Government em/p/oyés, members of that 
vast army of clerks, inspectors, sub-inspectors, 
divisionary chiefs, and. sub-divisionary chiefs who 
wax fat out of the enormous budget of France. 
Altogether, it is an unpleasant picture which M. 
Talmeyr draws for us, and he suggests that his 
countrymen are destined, if they do not take care, 
to arrive little by little at the condition of a 
neurotic society, a stupefied humanity in which the 
last refinement of. pleasure will be to listen to the 
utterances of drunken and ignoble syllables amid 
the contortions of lunatics ! 


—_——— 


AN ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND STAGE. 


Docror G, -WoLrE SHINN, in the July Arena, tells 
how in America it has been possible to found a 
seemingly permanent alliance between actors and the 
Church. Many previous attempts have been made, 
but all in vain. . The principal reason for the success 
which has attended the efforts of the Rev. Walter E. 
Bentley, himself formerly an actor, is given as 
follows :— 


Briefly stated, one of the fundamental principles of this 
Alliance is that the Stage is an honourable profession in which a 
man may serve his God and his fellow-men. Another is that the 


Stage ministers to.an innocent craving of :our nature for recrea- 
tion; still further, that it is an ally of the Church in aiding the 
happiness of the people, as it deepens in their minds the great 
lessons that may be drawn from pictures of human life. 
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There is no question of “ patronising.” or “ elevat- 
ing” the stage, neither was this alliance formed 
to defend the low theatre nor to apologise. for the vicious actor. 
It was not formed to excuse evil, but to encourage good. It 
regards the theatre as a place where wholesome recreation should 
be provided, suited to various tastes and to different stages of 
education, but never ‘pandering to vice and never taking part in 
the degradation of men, whether by coarse wit or by refined 
subtleties, back of ;which lurks. impurity. . It takes the ground 
that if the Stage corrupts society it is defeating its own mission, 
just as the Church would defeat its mission if it taught hatred 
instead of goodwill. 

There are now no fewer than 400 cities in which 
the Alliance has-established itself with 2,000 members, 
while there are 800 chaplains of all denominations 
always ready to visit or befriend members of travelling 
troupes. ‘The first chapter was formed in Boston, and 
its objects were— 

To promote the best interests of the Stage and the Church by 
seeking to produce on the, part of each a just appreciation of the 
opportunities and responsibilities of the other, and to endeavour 
to unite the Stage, the Church, and the general: public in a 
mutual effort for the betterment of all. 

The work of this Boston chapter has been carried. forward with 
much enthusiasm. It has had receptions in theatres, lectures, 
essays, and discussions in halls, and smaller gatherings here and 
there. It has successfully carried through a benefit performance 
and a bazaar to raise funds, Best of all, it has had.a religious 
service once each month in some church to which actors and 
their friends are especially invited. It is the. purpose of the 
chapter to make their room a welcoming centre for members of 
the profession in transit, and a point from which we operations 
of the society may be directed. 


—————— 


BOULOGNE. 


In the first July number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes M. Lenthéri¢ continues his series on French 
coasts and ports of the Department of Pas de Calais 
with a paper on Old and New Boulogne. It is 
to be feared that a great many of the numerous 
English visitors to this fascinating town leave it 
without having seen much that ought to interest 
them and live long in their recollections, M. 
Lenthéric is an entertaining guide to the little 
places which are within easy reach of Boulogne—such 
as Sangatte, the hamlet of Escalles, and Wissant. 
What could be more interesting to English people 
than to visit, for example, the little village of Amble- 
teuse, once a flourishing seaport, where James II. 
landed in 1688 on his way to Versailles. It was this 
spot, too, that the Emperor Napoleon selected as the 
point from which his invasion of England . should 
start. ‘Then there is Wimereux, notable in the history 
of wireless telegraphy, and also because there the 
Prince, who afterwards became Napoleon III., planned 
in 1840 an adventurous descent, and was stopped in 
his second attempt to overthrow the Monarchy. With 
equal learning and address M. Lenthéric. describes 
the town of Boulogne itself, with all its wonderful 
historical associations from the time of the Romans 
downwards. We would only add to his admirable 
summary a recommendation to visit the remarkable 
black frescoes in the crypt of the Cathedral. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE ON WOMAN AND MARRIAGE. 
A Very interesting article by Mr. Joseph McCabe, 
of London, entitled “‘The Conversion of St. Augus- 


tine,” is contributed to the /nternational Journal of 


Ethics. for July. In reality the whole interest of the 
article is centred in the account which it gives of St. 
Augustine’s views on women and marriage. Mr. 
McCabe ridicules the popular conception that St. 
Augustine had lived a life of abandoned vice before 
his conversion. It is true that he lived with a 
mistress for fourteen years before he was converted, 
but in the fourth century the briefest enquiry wilb 
make it. clear that even a Christain youth, if un- 
baptised, would take a mistress without a suggestion 
of moral compunction. When he dismissed his 
mistress he prepared to marry a girl of ten, whom his 
mother had chosen for him for the sake of her dowry. 
As the damsel was somewhat young, the marriage was 
postponed for two years on social and financial 
grounds. During this period of waiting St. Augustine 
took another mistress, but before the time fixed for 
his wedding he became a convert, and accepted the 
Christian ideal of the time, which was dominated by 
the ideal of entire continence. Augustine believed that 
Paul made physical abstinence the test of real dis- 


cipleship. Augustine felt that Christ asked him to 


sacrifice every pleasure and interest that was purely of 
this world. A complete sacrifice of female love was 
the: supreme test of readiness to be a disciple. It 
was from this that Augustine recoiled, and to this 
which he. submitted in the spiritual crisis which he 
describes as his conversion, although Mr. McCabe 
maintains that it was not a conversion at all in the 
ethical sense of that word, it was an acceptance of the 
ascetic ideal of early Christianity. 

Augustine wrote a series of treatises upon love and 
matrimony. ‘The older he grew the.more severe was 
his condemnation of all intimate relations with women. 
He told a young man who hesitated to quit the world 
on account of his mother: “We have to beware of 
Eve in every woman, no matter who she is.” In _ his 
later sermons he was frankly contemptuous of women. 
He could see no reason why Eve should have been 
created at all save for the purpose of propagating the 
species. The root idea of his whole philosophy was 
that there was something unhallowed in the very 
essence of sexual feeling, and especially of sexual 
intercourse. In his treatise on conjugal love he 
declares that marriage is only divine because it leads 
to the production of children, although it has a minor 
degree of utility in removing stress of temptation. The 
procreation of children was the sole object which 
justified marriage, and any pleasure accompanying it 
was unholy, and must not be desired or enjoyed in 
itself. The best thing was not to marry at all, but if 
anyone was so weak as to marry he was to be 
very continent, and abstain altogether from conjugal 
life on ‘holy festivals. As procreation was the 
essential matter, he even justified the conduct of the 
early patriarchs, as they acted from a sense of duty, not 


a feeling of lust. He even went so far as to maintain 
that if a man’s wife proved to be barren, he would 
hesitate at forbidding him to have a mistress in addi- 
tion for the purpose of rearing children. He says: 
“Tt was lawful to the patriarchs ; whether it is lawful 
now or no I should not like to say.” If, however, 
the man proved to be sterile, he would not allow the 
wife a paramour, because it is in the nature of things 
for there to be only one lord and master. He was 
strongly opposed to the re-marriage of widows, declar- 
ing that all widows should take a vow of continence, 
and that to break this vow by re-marrying would be 
worse than adultery. In his treatise on “ Marriage 
and Concupiscence” he explicitly describes sexual 
feeling as an unmitigated evil, born of orginal sin, 
and quite accidental to marriage. 


—————— 


WAS LADY MACBETH A STUDY OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH ? 

To the Dublin Review the Rev. Vincent J. McNabb 
contributes a well-thought-out and most interesting 
argument as to whether or not Shakespeare wrote 
“‘ Macbeth” prompted by a desire to show a parallel 
to Queen Elizabeth’s treatment of Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, to the theatre-going audiences of 
James I.’s reign. After quoting evidence to prove 
that Shakespeare was in the habit of holding the 
mirror up to Nature in his plays, the writer brings for- 
ward the friendship of the poet with the Earl of 
Southampton, an ardent friend to Mary, who was 
thrown into prison by Elizabeth and released by 
James, as an argument to prove that Shakespeare 
had cause for a dislike of Queen Elizabeth. And 
further :— 

According to Malone and other competent critics, ‘‘ Macbeth” 
could not have been written earlier than 1606, three years after 
the Coronation of James, the son of "Mary Queen of Scots. 
Evidently the play had been recognised as suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of his nationality and history. ‘Thus we find the 
king’s visit to Oxford in 1603 marked by a play, or interlude, 
called ‘‘ Macbeth,” performed in the king’s presence. 

The writer gives six points of resemblance between 
the play and historical events. Of these, the following 
are the most telling :— 

It is the only play of which Shakespeare lays the plot in 
Scotland. This could hardly fail to please a Scottish king ; 
and we have seen that this fitness with circumstances had 
already been recognised by the University authorities at Oxford. 
The play is based on the murder of a kinsman, sovereign, 
and guest. Mary Stuart was kinswoman, queen (in the eyes 
of her adherents), and guest of Elizabeth. The outcome of 
the ‘‘ vaulting ambition” which overleaps itself is that the 
sovereignty passes from Macbeth to the son of the murdered 
sovereign ; just as the crown of England passed, on Elizabeth’s 
death, to James, the son of Mary. And we may remark 
that Shakespeare has made many additions to the source of the 
play, Holinshed’s Chronicle. Zhe whole character cf Lady 
Macbeth is the poet’s own creation. 

As the writer very truly remarks, these are strong 
arguments in favour of the idea he brings forward ; 
and we must also remember that points which seem 
obscure now would appear very differently to audi- 
ences familiar with the gossip of the day. 
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ARE WOMEN OVER-SEXED ? 

VERNON LEE contributes a iong article to the Vorti 
American Review on “The Economic Dependence of 
Women.” It is an enthusiastic appreciation of Mrs. 
Stetson’s “ Women and Economics,” a book which, 
she says, has opened her eyes and heart to the real 
importance of what is known as the woman question. 
The real cause of the different position of the female 
of the human race and that of the female of all other 
races is that the young of the human race are born 
into the world far less mature than the young of any 
other animals. The human infant requires a long 
period of tutelage, with the result that the mother is 
sacrificed to the child, and it is made impossible for 
her to find food for herself, let alone food for her 
growing child. Hence the female of the human race 
becomes what the female of no other animal becomes, 
the dependent of the male, and from being dependent 
she very easily becomes a chattel. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE PROGRESS OF CIVILISATION. 

The net result of this is that the progress of civil- 
isation brings about a stationary or even retrograde 
tendency in the female skull. The same cause leads 
to the removal of womankind from the field of action 
and reaction over the universe at large, to the field of 
action and reaction in the family circle, the substitu- 
tion, as a factor of adaptation and selection, of the 
husband or possible husband for the preferences, so to 
speak, of the whole creation. Thus woman becomes 
a mere parasite. This parasitic life has atrophied in 
the parasite the set of faculties which a woman might 
have had in common with the man, and developed 
those which were due to the fact of her being a woman. 
The woman has not worked for the consumption of 
one man and subject to that one man’s preferences. 
She has worked without thereby developing those 
qualities which competition has developed among 
male workers. Man has become the only animal 
who moves and feeds freely on the earth’s surface, 
while woman resembles the parasitic creature who 
lives inside that animal’s tissues. The result is that 
women have been sacrificed to their sex. 

“ OVER-SEXED,” NOT SEXUAL. 

The one sentence in “ Women and Economics” 
which converted Vernon Lee to the cause of female 
emancipation is Mrs. Stetson’s declaration that women 
are over-sexed. By “ over-sexed” she does not mean 
over-much addicted to sexual indulgences. Very far 
from it, for that is not the case with women, but with 
men. What she means by saying that women are 
over-sexed is that while men are a great many things 
besides being males, “ women are first and foremost 
females, and then again females, and then—still more 
females ” :— 

And here we touch the full mischief. That women are 
over-sexed means that, instead of depending upon their intelli- 
gence, their strength, endurance, and honesty, they depend 
mainly upon their sex ; that they appeal to men, dominate men 
through the fact of their sex ; that (if the foregoing seems an 
exaggeration) they are economically supported by men because 
they are wanted as wives and mothers of children—that is to 
say, wanted for their sex. 
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The woman has appealed to the man not as other men appeal 
to him, as a comrade, a competitor, a fellow-citizen, or an open 
enemy of different nationality, creed, or class ; but as a possible 
wife, as a female. This has been a cause of weakness anil 
degradation to the man; a ‘‘ fall,” like that of Adam; and, in 
those countries where literature is thoroughly outspoken, man, 
like Adam, has thrown the blame on Eve, as the instrument of 
the Devil. 

Women become wasteful, and develop a spirit of 
rapacity, of getting wealth and of not making it. ‘The 
man’s virtue is to make money ; the woman’s virtue is 
to make money go a long way. 


WHAT SHALL WOMEN DO? 


What, then, should be done? Vernon Lee thinks 
that the integration of women as direct economic, and, 
therefore, direct moral and civic factors in the 
community, is a question that must find a solution. 
How this should be done she does not say, but 
suggests that women ought to be given a chance, by the 
removal of legal and professional disabilities, of show- 
ing what they really are. We do not now really know 
what women are—women, so to speak, as a natural 
product, as distinguished from women as a creation of 
men, for women hitherto have been as mucha creation 
of men as the grafted fruit-tree, the milch cow, or the 
gelding. The change which she recommends, sheadmits 
would make them less attractive to possible husbands ; 
they will no longer realise the ideal of gracefulness, 
beauty, and lovableness, of the particular men who like 
them just as they are ; but then these particular men will 
themselves probably no longer exist. But, lest anyone 
should recoil with horror from such a consummation, 
she reminds us that it is just the most esthetic and 
also the most athletic people of the past which has 
left us those statues of gods and goddesses in the 
presence of whose marvellous vigour and _ loveliness 
we are often in doubt whether to give the name of 
Apollo or that of Athene. 


———— 


The Creation Story of Genesis. 

Dr. Huco Rapa, writing in the Aonis¢ for July, 
recapitulates the results of his investigation of the 
ancient Babylonian inscriptions, comparing them with 
the account of the Creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis. He maintains that not a word is said in the 
first chapter of Genesis to justify the theory of a 
Creation out of nothing. It was the chaotic mass, 
co-eternal with the Creator, out of which everything 
was created, made, developed, evolutionised. Dr. 
Radau’s conclusion is that the Biblical Creation story 
is a redaction of a pre-existing Sumerian theogony and 
cosmogony. The author of the first chapter of 
Genesis (whom he calls P.), maintaining that he was 
the first higher critic, criticised the Babylonian 
Semitic account in order to adopt it to his own theory 
of the Creation in seven days, in order to establish 
for his Sabbath the greatest possible age. P., this 
author, lived in Babylonia, and gave us an account of 
the Creation, which, together with his ten antediluvian 
fathers, may be traced to the very oldest source at our 
disposal to the Sumerian cosmogony and theogony. 
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THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE American Review of Reviews for August con- 
tains more than the usual number of articles referring to 
British topics, the editor remarking that England was 
the centre during last month of the world’s important 
news.. There is a brief character sketch of the new 
British Premier by Mr. A. Maurice Low, who gives on 
the whole a bright and interesting account of Mr. Balfour. 
But upon one point—and that perhaps the most import- 
ant—he is misinformed. Mr. Low says, for instance, that 
“like the rest of his party, he has no love for Mr. 
Chamberlain.” Now unfortunately, or otherwise, Mr. 
Balfour’s devotion to Mr. Chamberlain is one of the most 
conspicuous facts of contemporary politics. It is the 
affection, say some, of the ivy for the oak ; but whatever 
its cause, the fact is indisputable. 

THE MOS! BRILLIANT MAN IN CONGRESs. 


Mr. Walter Wellman contributes an interesting sketch 
of Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin. Senator Spooner is 
the Republican leader of the Senate, and is looked upon 
as the most brilliant man in Congress. From what 
Mr. Wellman says, it would seem that Mr. Spooner’s 
reputation is well deserved, and the article will be 
all the more interesting to the non-American reader 
because outside America Mr. Spooner is practically 
unknown. 

There is a brief paper describing the new 16-inch rifle 
gun, which is to be mounted for the defence of American 
harbours, It is 49 feet long, weighs 126 tons, and fires a 
projectile 5 feet 4 inches long for a distance of 21 miles. 
In order to cover that immense range the highest point 
of its trajectory would be six miles above the ground. 


RICE-GROWING IN AMERICA, 


One of the most interesting. papers in the number is 
Mr. D. A. Wyllie’s account of the new rice-belt which has 
been created in the Southern States. The rice-belt 
stretches 400 miles from the banks of the Mississippi, 
in South-Eastern Tennessee. It varies in breadth 
from 20 to 50 miles. This belt was one of the 
waste places of the Continent, but it was discovered 
that from 100 to 200 feet below the surface there was 
a subterranean sea of fresh water. Pumps were put 
down, with a pumping capacity of from 60,000 to 75,000 
gallons per minute. There are needed about 500 of these 
gallons to every irrigated acre every twenty-four hours. 
For three or four months the surface of the soil is sub- 
merged to the extent of two or three inches, and in this 
artificially created marsh rice is grown with a profit of 
from £5 to £6 per acre. One American, with labour- 
saving machinery, can cultivate one hundred acres year. 
A Japanese working with hand-tools only works about 
three-quarters of an acre. The result is, that the Southern 
rice-growers are confident that they will be able to 
command the rice-market of the world. 

There is another very interesting article by Mr. 
A. G. Robinson, describing the industrial and com- 
mercial conditions in Cuba. The caricatures and 
the other leading features of the Revéew are well 
maintained. 


THE WORLD'S WORK. 

THE Worlds Work for August is not the world at 
work, but the world at play. It is a vacation number 
containing Ioo illustrations. It is an excellent number 
for those who wish to know how our American 
kinsfolk amuse themselves. The section’ entitled 
“The People at Play” describes the growth of the 
summer vacation as a social habit and as a business 
investment. The American masses, they say, have 
discovered the summer, and the discovery is working a 
great industrial and social change. Taking a vacation 
is now a regular part of the year’s routine. They have 
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This looks like a Monarch Trust. 


gone at it as a business, and developed it as they have 
developed everything else, and brought it within the reach 
of everybody. These papers and illustrations will give 
the Englishman a much better idea of a side of American 
life of which they hear very little in the newspapers. 

Mr. Ray Stannard Baker writes an interesting article 
concerning how labour is organised in the United States. 
Sir Frederick: Palmer describes West Point after its 
existence of a hundred years. The chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics in the United States Treasury Department, 
Mr. U. P. Austin, discusses the question as to whether 
the commercial expansion of the United States is likely 
to be sustained. A paper describes how the railway run 
between New York and Chicago has been cut down to 
twenty hours, and the latest phase of rapid steam transit 
in the States. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
THE Nineteenth Century for August opens with a 
sonnet by Mr. Swinburne on the Centenary of 
Alexandre Dumas. - It reminds us more of the earlier 
Swinburne than most of his recent work. I quote four 
lines :-— ous 
Man of men by right divine of hoyhood everlasting, 
France incarnate, France immortal in’ her deathless boy, 


Brighter birthday never, shone than thine on. earth, forecasting 
More of strenuous mirth in. manhood, more of manful j joy: 


MR, FREDERICK GREENWOOD ON EDUCATION, , 


In an article entitled “What have we Gained by 
Education so Far?” Mr. Frederick Greenwood expresses 
his opinion that we have gained very little by education 
at a very great cost. He harks back to what he considers 
was Mr. Forster’s early ideal, which he thus describes :— 


All education in the ‘‘ three R’s,” carried out thoroughly in 
every branch, but especially in the first (so as to impart a full 
acquaintance with the English tongue), would have:amounted to 
quite as much as is retained after leaving school in nine cases 
out of ten. Add to this a system of reading for the purpose of 
stimulating curiosity or nursing’ a natural bent, and it would be 
for most children a better education than they get now. Under 
such a scheme the Voluntary schools would have been carried on 
quietly and sufficingly, and with what avoidance of contention ! 
Millions of money raised in discontent, and spent in disappoint- 
ment and waste might have found profitable application—even 
for educational purposes, though of another kind. 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 


M. A. de Bilinski predicts that Russia is going to eat 
us all up :— 

The picture of the ultimate destiny of Russia must show her 
in the 7é/e of mistress of Asia and Europe, unified under the 
action of the Slav leaven. Russia is bound to attain extra- 
ordinary greatness, not only through the internal development of 
her existing Empire, but through further expansion, Her 
dominion, in any case, representing that of the whole Slav race, 
will stretch from the Arctic and North Seas to the Persian Gulf 
and the Mediterranean, and from the Pacific tothe Adriatic and 
the Oder. 


The other nations can hardly be expected to enjoy 
such’a prospect, and therefore M. de Bilinski thinks :— 


A coalition may ‘be formed, to hold the Titan in check. There 
would be three partners in..this combination ; the. ‘Chinese, the 
Latin, and, of course, the German federations. 


TURKISH RULE EAST OF JORDAN. 


Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell contributes a very 
interesting article upon a very little-known subject. She 
has been travelling on the other side of Jordan, through 
which the great pilgrim road passes to Mecca, and which 
is important politically on account of its connection with 
the English occupation of Egypt. In this vast territory 
she finds that the moribund Ottoman Empire has ex- 
perienced a renewal of vigorous existence, which is one 
of the by-products of the Russo-Turkish War — 

The axis of the Sultan’s authority over the whole district is to 
be found in the rapid growth and unrivalled prosperity of the 
Circassian settlements. Flying from the Caucasus before the 
invading Russian, the Circassians have been settled in various 
parts of Turkey in Asia. Rapacious, cruel, industrious, and 
courageous, they are by nature a ruling race. They will turn 


the idle and ignorant Bedouin into servants or drive them east- 
ward into, the desert, and they will rule them with a rod of iron 
and hold them in check with a relentless persistency, against 
which they are powerless. 
Sultan, 


They are a sharp sword in the hands 


of the the defenders of Islam in the East of 
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Jordan. Turn to the southern of the three imaginary divisions, 
and you shall find the Circassian supreme over the land ; from 
the governor down to the common soldier, the ruling class is 
almost entirely drawn from them. They are a scourge and a 
terror to. the inhabitants, yet it cannot be denied that on the 
whole they make for order. The Christian population suffers 
acutely at their hands. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HAINAULT FOREST. 


Sir Robert Hunter pleads strongly in favour of carryiny 
out Mr. Edward North Buxton’s scheme for creating a 
large open space in the East of London, on the site of 
what was once Hainault Forest. Everything should be 
done that is necessary to make the outlying Essex 
suburbs of London a model of what an environ should be. 

A MOTOR WAY THROUGH ENGLAND, 

Mr. B. H. Thwaite suggests— 
that a special cycle way should be constructed, as direct as 
possible, from London, through the centre of England, as far a. 
Carlisle, from which it could be continued to Glasgow or Edin 
burgh, if not to Inverness. The surface of the cycle or motor 
car way to be formed by:means of specially hard creosoted wood 
blocks with asphalte joints. Compared with a railway, the cost 
of permanent-way construction would be trifling. The questions 
of gradients, embankments, bridges, tunnels, curves, are com 
paratively trivial, because, although this motor-car or cycle way 
would probably be used for freight traffic, the light weight ot 
such cars, compared to a locomotive and railway train, would 
permit a very light form of*bridge construction to be used. The 
author has already calculated that a small annual fee of 2s. 6d. 
from all the members of the cycle unions and clubs in Great 
Britain would go a long way towards financially justifying the 
construction of such a cycle way. 


HOW TO CONTROL WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Perceval Landon suggests that future war corre- 
spondents of newspapers should be dealt with ina more 
scientific manner than they were in South Africa. His 
first suggestion towards the improvenient of the existing 
situation is that :— 

(1) Lists shall be kept at the War Office (A) of newspapers 
which shall be permitted to have representatives at the front, 
and (B) of those men (a) who have satisfied the Office of their 
capacity and trustworthiness, and (4) of those who wish to be 
included in list (a), and will be so included after inquiry has 
been made as to their fitness. 


The right to have a correspondent at the front would 
be withdrawn from “any newspaper which shall have 
published at home harmful letters or other information 
from the seat of war, whether such information be proved 
to have been sent by its official representative or not.” 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. Cecil Hallett describes the last .resting-place of 
our Angevin kings at Fontevrault, in the southern border 
of Anjou. 

Mr. C. L. Eastlake writes a paper on Modern Critics 
of Old Masters, from Reynolds and Ruskin downwards. 

Mr. W. T. Fletcher has a very interesting account of 
the evolution of the warship, under the title of “The 
Esthetics of Naval Architecture.” 

There is a pleasant gossiping paper by the late Dr. 
George Fleming on the folklore of horses and horse- 
shoeing. 

Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe and Mr. W. F. Lord wrangle 
with each other cn the subject of the censorship of plays, 
and the recent action of the censor in the case of “ Monna 
Vanna.” There is at least one phrase in Mr. Lord’s 
paper which might have been censored out with advantage 
by Mr. Knowles. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE August number of the Contemporary Review is a 
good number, and the articles are of a general high 
standard average. Two or three of the most important 
I notice elsewhere. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY PAST AND FUTURE. 

Mr. Alfred Spender, of the Westminster Gazette, writes 
on this subject from his well-known point of view. He is 
a Liberal Falkland who is always ingerminating peace. 
He recognises as a crowning mercy that the Liberal 
Party has come through these bad years of the war 
without a definite split between Imperialist and other 
groups. Whoever aspires to lead the Liberal Party must 
aspire to Jead the whole of it. It is proved that if 
war divides Liberals, it brings with it a number of 
issues which unite them. Those who said that the 
old Liberalism was dead had assumed that the old 
Toryism was dead. Manifestly that was untrue of legis- 
lation, and it will probably also be untrue of administra- 
tion. As to Home Rule, he says if we treat the Irish 
frankly and assume them to possess some degree of 
common sense, we shall probably discover that they are 
quite as much alive to our difficulties as we are our- 
selves. On the other hand, the Liberal leader who will let 
opponents secure the British vote on the allegation that 
the Union is in danger, and the Irish vote on the ground 
that the Liberals had recanted Home Rule, would not be 
displaying a genius for political management—which is 
rather a nasty wipe for Lord Rosebery. 

THE ECONOMIC TAPROOT OF IMPERIALISM. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, in one of those thoughtful essays on 
economic questions which he occasionally contributes to 
the periodical press, discusses the economic cause of which 
Imperialism is the outward and visible fruit. He says :— 

It is idle to attack imperialism or militarism as political 
expedients or policies unless the axe is laid at the economic root 
of the tree, and the classes for whose interest imperialism works 
are shorn of the surplus revenues which seek this outlet. The 
struggle for markets, the greater eagerness of producers to sell 
than of consumers to buy, is the crowning proof of a false 
economy of distribution. Imperialism is the fruit of this false 
economy ; Social Reform is its remedy. The primary purpose 
of Social Reform, using the term in-its economic signification, is 
to raise the wholesome standard of private and public consump- 
tion for a nation so as to enable the nation to keep up to its highest 
standard of production. Trade Unionism and Socialism are thus 
the natural enemies of Imperialism, for they take away from the 
‘* imperialist” classes the surplus incomes which form the 
economic stimulus of Imperialism. Everywhere the issue of 
quantitative versus qualitative growth comes up This is the uiti- 
mate issue of empire. 

SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 

Miss Emma Marie Caillard, discussing the question 
of immortality from the scientific standpoint, argues 
strenuously and well against “the false assumption that 
there is a scientific presumption against the persistence 
ef individual life after death so strong that a greater 
weight of evidence should be demanded than would be 
necessary before it can be accepted as proved.” She 
maintains that, apart from the evidence of apparitions 
and the like :— 

From the scientific standpoint we can claim a presumption in 
favour of the persistence of human individual life after death, a 
presumption founded on the prominent place of individuality in 
Nature, and its presence in so high a degree in man that actual 
conditions are insufficient to give it scope. ‘ The body of a bird 
or of any animal does not strike us as limiting its individuality, 
rather as expressing it in a most complete and appropriate 
manner,~ The individuality of many a human being, on the 


contrary, seems to be fighting its way to expression through 
bodily hindrances, rather than clothing itself in a suitable and 
controllable form. 

She also suggests that telepathy, which is known to 
exist between living beings, while still in the body, might 
enable communication to be established between the 
disembodied and those whose physical life still continues. 

IN DISPRAISE OF THE ROMANS. 

Mr. A. M. Stevens, in an article entitled “ Prevalent 
Illusions on Roman History,” says some plain truths 
concerning the character of the Romans, which are 
calculated somewhat to disturb the glamour that is 
thrown over ancient Rome by the mist of history and 
of song. He says :— 

The nobles were a parcel of crafty intriguers who made and 
administered the laws with a view solely to their own interest 
and aggrandisement. In the Roman senate every man had his 
price. The love of gold was the sordid spring of the most 
brilliant enterprises of the Republic. In this verdict history is 
unanimous. .The plebeians have very little more claim upon our 
consideration, for a more contemptible pack of rascals never 
sullied the pages of history. The body politic was clogged and 
hampered by a horde of frivolous and irresponsible citizens, 
hopelessly abandoned to ease and amusement. 

Below the plebeians were myriads of slaves, who 
bodily and mentally were equal to their masters, but who 
had no human rights, and were tortured, murdered and 
outraged at will. In war the Romans were past-masters 
in methods of barbarism. Their constant study was what 
Gibbon calls “the art of destroying the human species.” 

Their voracious appetites refused to be satisfied by war and 
conquest, for a political opponent was invariably regarded as an 
enemy and pursued with bloody and implacable ferocity. 

THE FUTURE OF THEOLOGY, 

Mr. Samuel McComb, in an article entitled “ Do we 
Need Dogma?” writes very hopefully concerning the 
future of theology. He says :— 

Historical criticism, too, which has done so much to purge 
theology of accidental accretions, has also contributed very 
materially to its substance and strength. . Agnostic despair of 
history is no longer possible. Professor Harnack being witness, 
the fire of the most stringent criticism has failed to dissolve such 
facts as these: (1) That Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, the 
prophetically-announced Deliverer of God’s people ; (2) that the 
Logos-doctrine of St. John cannot be traced back to Milo; 
(3) that the marvellous (if nt the strictly miraculous) cannot be 
eliminated from the records without utterly destroying them. 
Men are asking to-day not: Is there a God; but, What kind 
of a God is He who is involved in all thought and life ; what is 
the character of the Will behind the universe? Theology 
answers : Look at Jesus as He lives and breathes in the Gospel 
history, and you will find God ; His reason and heart lie at the 
centre of all things; in Him you will discover the clue to the 
winding mazes of history, the baffling perplexities of thought, the 
dire mysteries of Nature. No doubt, we have here rather a faith 
and a conviction than a reasoned and a demonstrated conclusion. 
But truth can afford to wait. 

Katherine Wylde writes an interesting literary paper 
upon Dmitri Merejkovski, whose book, ‘* The Resurrec- 
tion of the Gods,” has just been published in an English 
translation entitled “ The Forerunner.” She says :— 

His books are historical novels, brilliant and varied pictures of 
early Christian and Renaissance times. They are also a setting 
forth of, an apology for, modern ideas. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon writes on the foreign affairs of the 
month, with special reference to recent events in Spain, 
on which he gives a good deal of information which is 
not. accessible to readers of the English newspapers. 
Does this mean that Dr. Dillon is going to do the monthly 
chronique for the Contemparary 2? I hope so. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Review for August opens with an 
excellent article, and contains many others of ordinary 
interest. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. 

Mr. Michael Macdonagh gossips very pleasantly in 
twenty-two pages on Prime Ministers and their appoint- 
ment. The article is brightly written, and full of 
interesting reading. It contains a good many chestnuts, 
but as an aide-mémoire it is handy and useful. Mr, 
Macdonagh recalls, for instance, the earlier style of the 
Times. A hundred years ago it roundly denied that the 
Constitution recognised any such office as a Prime Min- 
ister’s. He quotes Mr. Low, in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” as the authority for the statement 
that the selection of Lord Rosebery as Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor in 1893 was the- act of the Queen alone. The 
Queen, by her own act, and without seeking any advice, 
chose the Earl of Rosebery to succeed Mr. Gladstone. 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1845, declared that he did not advise 
the Queen as to the choice of his successor. “I offered 
no opinion,” he said. ‘ This is the only act which is the 
personal act of the Sovereign. It is for the Sovereign to 
determine in whom her confidence shall be placed.” 
During Mr. Gladstone’s Premiership he created sixty- 
seven new peerages, called fourteen Scotch and Irish 
Lords to the House of Lords, made seven promotions in 
the peerage, and created ninety-seven baronets. 

THE FORESIGHT OF THE FUTURE. 

Mr. Maeterlinck has an extremely interesting paper 
in which he describes an investigation which he has 
recently made in Paris to see whether the astrologers, the 
palmists and all the soothsayers and diviners of the 
present time could foresee the future. He went to see 
all the most famous of the prophetesses, who, under the 
names of clairvoyantes, seers, mediums and all the rest, 
are the direct heiresses of the Pythonesses of old. He 
found much knavery, simulation, and gross lying, but he 
also found certain incontestable phenomena which con- 
vinced him that these psychics can see further than our- 
selves into our hearts, and are able often to make 
predictions which are at times astonishingly fulfilled. 
At the same time he found nothing conclusive, nothing 
decisive in his investigations, although he thinks it is 
almost incredible that we should not know the future. 
What success the psychic achieved he attributes entirely 
to the capacity to intrude into our own inner conscious- 
ness, to which our physical consciousness can but seldom 
appear. Time to him is a mystery, arbitrarily divided 
into a past and future. “ In itself it is almost certain that 
it is but an immense, eternal, motionless Present, in which 
all that takes place and all that will take place takes 
place immutably, in which To-morrow, save in the 
ephemeral mind of man, is indistinguishable from Yester- 
day or To-day.” Man is scparated from the future by 
the great infirmity of his mind, but nothing but the dis- 
placement of a cerebral lobe would be enough to make 
the future unfold itself before us with the same clearness 
as the past. “It is only by glimmers, by casual and 
passing infiltrations that future years, of which he is full, 
of which the imperious realities surround him on every 
hand, penetrate to his brain.” 

ALSACE-LORRAINE AND WILLIAM II. 

_Dr. Karl Blind, writing upon the abolition of the 
dictatorship in Alsace-Lorraine, speaks cheerfully con- 
cerning the way in which the Alsatians are reconciling 
themselves to their German conquerors. Karl Blind, 


however, it must be adinitted, is a somewhat prejudiced 
witness, as he admits he was one of the first to declare in 
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favour of annexation. Blood and speech, he declares, 
assert themselves with ever-increasing strength, as the 
rising generation becomes better acquainted with the 
past of its race. The military system of Germany tends 
to Germanise the population, and a more popular system 
of Government at Berlin would quicken the change with 
rapid pace. 
INDIAN CONDITIONS AND INDIAN CRITICS. 

Mr. J. D. Rees criticises the various critics of Indian 
administration, notably Mr. W. Digby, whose sledge- 
hammer, he maintains, hardly settles all the crossed, 
complicated issues with which he deals. Mr. Rees 
maintains that the value of the statistics quoted by 
Mr. Digby as to income is small, and he is quite sure 
that there never was a time in the history of India when 
more active measures were being taken to improve the 
condition of the cultivators, In industrial development 
and in the introduction of capital, and not in social 
reform, as some vainly hold, is salvation to be found, and 
in rigid abstention on the part of the Government from 
interference with the sensitive systems of Indian labour. 

THE RED CROSS DURING THE WAR. 

Mrs. Lecky writes an article entitled “Inter Arma 
Caritas,” which describes the growth of the Red Cross 
Societies, and at the close states some of the facts as to 
the way in which the British military authorities used 
their power to deprive the Boers of the rights and 
privileges supposed to be secured to them by the Geneva 
Convention. Among the many disgraceful chapters o 
the barbarous war which has been fought in South 
Africa, one of the worst is that which describes how the 
British Government, under first one pretext and then 
another, either stole the ambulances which had been 
presented by the Red Cross Societies to the Boers, or 
prevented the despatch of ambulances for the relief of 
the wounded. Mrs. Lecky, being the wife of a Unionist 
Member of Parliament, is very sparing in her adjectives ; 
but she tells enough of the shameful story to enable those 
who read between the lines to understand that the British 
Government, in the adoption of the various methods of 
barbarism employed for the crushing of the Boer resistance, 
did not hesitate to trample under foot the provisions of the 
Red Cross Convention. There may be no article in the 
Convention of Geneva to appeal to, but, asks Mrs. Lecky, is 
it in accordance with its spirit that in a prolonged war 
one of the belligerents should be deprived of the beneficent 
aid of the Red Cross? It is to be hoped that at the 
Congress which is to be held at Geneva this autumn the 
Convention may be amended in such a way as to deprive 
any future Government of the excuse of following the evil 
precedent of the British military authorities. 

THE NEW FLYING SQUADRONS OF FRANCE. ; 

Mr. Archibald S. Hurd calls attention to the latest 
development in French Naval policy, which has been 
carried out by M. Lanessan. In each ocean the French 
Minister of Marine is placing a fleet which exceeds in 
power either of the squadrons maintained by this country. 
Wherever either of the two French squadrons, in the 
Atlantic or the Pacific, may appear during their periodical 
cruises, it is the French fleet and not a local and isolated 
squadron of this country which will be the supreme force. 
Mr. Hurd’s article will be read with considerable un- 
easiness in Australia, and may be commended to the 
attention of Sir Edmund Barton. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Walter Sichel writes on “ Some Phases in Fiction,” 
and Mr. George Gissing supplies the second part of 
“An Author at Grass,” extracts from the unpublished 
papers of Henry Ryecroft. 
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THE REVIEWS ‘REVIEWED. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE July number is a very good one. I notice else- 
where the articles on Cecil Rhodes, Edison’s Storage 
Battery, and Mr. Cramp’s paper on the effect of Mor- 
ganisation on American shipbuilding. 


THE THREE FRANCESCAS, 


Miss Edith Horton writes a good literary article criti- 
cising the three plays which have recently been produced 
almost simultaneously, dealing with the story of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini. Stephen Phillips writes in blank verse, 
D’Annunzio in rhymed and unrhymed verse, and Mr. 
Crawford in prose, simple to the verge of baldness. She 
describes each of the plays, and on the whole gives the 
palm to Mr. Crawford, who has had the audacity to draw 
his characters as Italians of the Middle Ages, and not as 
scrupulous and sentimental modern altruists. 


THE SPLIT AMONG THE YOUNG TURKS. 


Karl Blind, in an article entitled “The Prorogued 
Turkish Parliament,” describes the split among the Young 
Turkish Party of Reformers, which broke out at the Paris 
Congress. Forty-seven delegates assembled at this 
Congress, among whom were a great multitude of persons 
who were not Turks at all. The split came about by the 
fact that a majority, composed chiefly of Greeks, Albanians, 
and Roumanians, carried an amendment calling upon the 
foreign Powers to employ benevolent action for making 
the principles of good government a reality, and for seeing 
the International Treaties properly executed. Ahmed 
Riza and his party strongly opposed this appeal to the 
Powers ; but they were defeated, and could only protest 
against any action which would encroach upon the inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire. The majority, however, 
with Prince Sahab-Eddin at their head, proceeded to the 
election of a Committee to carry out their view. It was 
composed of four Mahommedans and three Christians, 
the latter including one Armenian. The rest of the 
article is chiefly reminiscent, referring to the time when 
Karl Blind was enthusiastic about Midhat Pasha’s con- 
stitution. Karl Blind says that before the Russo-Turkish 
War he discussed all the problems both of the near and 
Far East with Disraeli, and great was his astonishment 
to find how strangely ill-informed Disraeli was on these 
subjects. 

A PLEA FOR COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

Mr. John Handiboe, in an article entitled “ Strikes 
and Public Welfare,” says that all Labour Unions should 
be incorporated, so that the two parties should be 
placed upon the common ground of equal responsibility 
for the violation of contracts. After this a compulsory 
arbitration law should provide for the hearing and deter- 
mination of every wage dispute when parties to that 
dispute are not inclined to end the matter peaceably 
among themselves. Recalcitrants should be punished 
for violation of the orders of the Board. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other articles deal with Mr. Carnegie’s book on 
“The Empire of Business”; a description of the defects 
and abuses of the American postal system; insisting 
upon the necessity of excluding sufferers from favus, or 
tracoma, from the United States. This is a disease of 
the scalp, commonly known as granular eyelids. The 
sufferers are mostly children, and the disease is said to 
be very contagious. Mr. Haupt pleads for the immediate 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal, which he maintains 
could be cuilt for £30,099,000. 
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THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE July number of this review contains several 
articles of general interest. One deals with the Catholic 
reaction in France, and is chiefly occupied with Huys- 
man and Coppée. There is another article, carefully 
written, that comes near to dealing with the same subject 
on religion and politics in France. There is an essay 
upon Maeterlinck, and a somewhat disappointing paper 
on John Richard Green, the historian. Dr. Robertson’s 
Bampton Lectures for 1901 are reviewed under the 
title of “Regnum Dei,” on the whole favourably, 
although the reviewer cannot help feeling that the 
doctrine of the kingdom of God implies a more complete 
doctrine of the Church than Dr. Robertson contemplates 
in his lectures. 

The writer of the paper entitled “ Some Aspects of the 
Modern Novel” is very severe in his objurgation of female 
novelists who rush in where angels fear to tread. Women, 
he admits, are in many respects exceptionally gifted for 
novel writing, and he sadly quotes Macaulay’s declara- 
tion as to the lofty tone of female novelists in his day. 
The article is a serious one, written with earnestness by a 
man who has evidently taken the subject to heart. He 
maintains that the evil influence of objectionable plays is 
not a tithe in amount compared with that exercised by 
pernicious novels. 

There is what promises to be a very interesting and 
important series of papers upon Missions to the Hindus. 





ANOTHER MONTHLY REVIEW. 

A PROSPECTUS has been issued of a new monthly 
review which is to be the organ of reflection and fore- 
sight. Among those who are announced as in sympathy 
with the project are the following well-known names :— 
The Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Robert Ball, Rev. Canon 
Barnett, Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C., the Rt. Hon. 
James Bryce, M.P., Mr. John Burns, M.P., Dr. Edward 
Caird, Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, 
Mr. George Meredith, Sir Robert Reid, M.P., Earl 
Spencer, Graham Wallas, Dr. R. Spence Watson, and 
many others. 

The following extracts from the prospectus indicate the 
scope of the new review, which we shall heartily welcome. 
Organs of reflection and foresight are not too numerous 
in the periodical press of the world :— 

It will be generally admitted that the present condition of 
public affairs is one that calls in a peculiar degree for reflection 
and foresight. History shows that ages of progress are often 
followed by periods of reaction and drift, in which the suffering 
necessarily attendant in all long-settled countries on great mate- 
rial and economic changes is intensified by the revival of ideas 
which have no application to the changed conditions, or by the 
adoption on the part of the ruling classes of a shallow optimism 
and indifference. Under the influence of such a reaction this 
country is now suffering, and it must be met by an active and 
determined resistance. Mere denunciation and protest are 
unavailing. What is required is the persistent, enlightened, and 
unprejudiced advocacy of better ideals. 

That many grave problems call for solution will be admitted 
by men of all parties. If the past century has bequeathed a 
legacy of wealth and knowledge, it has also left a heritage of 
misery. The curse of drunkenness with all its attendant vices, 
the condition of the men and women who go under in the struggle 
for life, the increasing difficulty of providing homes for the poorer 
classes, the ugliness and squalor of our great cities, the unsatis- 
factory relations of employers and employed, the many forms of 
oppression and fraud which still defy the law, the irresponsibility 
and reckless luxury associated with the ownership of wealth, and 
the consequent corruption of private, commercial, and even of 
public life—these are but a few of the more prominent evils 
which disgrace our civilisation at home, 
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_ THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE chief feature in the Quarterly Review for July is 

ep Swinburne’s appreciation of Charles Dickens, which 

myers at some length elsewhere. The number opens 
with a review of the books describing the tour of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales round the Empire. There 
is little in it to notice excepting that the reviewer 
endorses Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s caution against 
attempting to proceed too rapidly in the direction of 
federation. There is little reason, he says, for thinking 
that a Federal Council in future would be fraught with 
less danger than a Federal Council to-day, and of all the 
latter all thoughtful men are afraid. 

The writer of the article “The Romance of India” 
reviews Kipling’s “Kim,” Mrs. Steele’s stories, etc., but 
the only point in the article that is worth quoting is the 
concluding passage in which he hazards the speculation 
that some day it may be said that the translation of the 
sacred books of the East in the nineteenth century marked 
the beginning of a new intellectual era, as the translation 
of the Greek writers did in the fifteenth century. Who 
can tell that in some mud cottage in a hamlet on the 
plains or a shepherd’s cottage in the hills there may not 
at this moment be lying a babe from whose mouth some 
day will proceed that which millions will for ages accept 
as part of their guidance in the difficult journey of life ? 

There is a somewhat average article on James Russell 
Lowell. The writer, probably from temperament or from 
religious prejudice, is unable to do justice to the most 
important part of Russell Lowell’s writings. But he is 
not without appreciation of his best work. Other- 
wise he would not have written :— 

What Lowell more or less did in all his activities was to 
extricate the finer creed of his forefathers from its coarser and 
more obsolete surroundings, and to apply the sturdy sagacity and 
strong moral sense, the shrewd humour, and deep, if limited, 
feeling of the old Puritan to the problems of his day. These 
qualities, he held, would enable them to guide the inevitable 
democratic tendencies into the paths of downright honesty and 
sound commonsense, and encounter the dangers of political and 
social materialism that threaten the faith in plain living and 
high thinking. 

There is a very interesting article concerning the 
depth of the sea, which deals with the inhabitants of 
the ocean depths which lie deeper than three hun- 
dred fathoms. The fishes which inhabit those great 
depths are the only living creatures that inhabit a 
changeless world. Climate plays no part in their lives, 
seasons are unknown to them, and they experience no 
change Jf temperature. The ocean depths produce no 
vegetation, and yield no food save that which descends 
to them from above. In that cold, still, and noiseless 
world monotony reigns supreme. Some of the fish go 
blind, others develop huge eyes, while a third class 
carry ‘aoeir own lamps with them. Many of them have 
enormous jaws, and some are able to swallow fishes much 
larger than themselves. Altogether the article makes us 
thankful that we were not born in “the dark, the utter 
dark where the blind white sea-snakes are.” 

There are several literary articles of more than usual 
note. In one the reviewer endeavours to revive the 
reputation of a forgotten poet, George Darley, who pub- 
lished his works between 1822 and 1841. Another literary 
article of great length and importance is a critical 
estimate of the work of the Italian poets of to-day. 

There is an article entitled “The Efficiency of the 
Services,” which declares that it is impossible for 


England to rest content with a system which produces 
an uneducated Army, an ill-prepared Navy, and an 
inadequately informed Foreign Office. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THE most remarkable thing about the ZLdinburgh 
Review for July is that that number completes its 
hundredth year of publication. It is announced that 
the October issue will contain an article dealing with 
the whole history of the Review, together with some por- 
traits. The present number is not, however, a good one. 
The opening article deals with “ The Decline and Fall 
of the Second French Empire,” the results of the Mexican 
Expedition being described in detail. An article on “War 
and Poetry” deals with English battle-poetry. The 
reviewer remarks upon the extraordinary absence of good 
poetry dealing with the recent war. The only poem pro- 
duced by the war which is likely to live is, he says, one 
written by Mr. Henry Newbolt. But it is rather hard on 
poor Mr. Alfred Austin to contrast him with Lord Byron. 
The reviewer explains the absence of good poetry on'the 
Boer War partly by the fact that modern poets have 
always written better war-poetry when they were divided 
from their subject by time. But it would be a strange 
thing if such a bad war produced good verse. 

There is a paper on the Albanian Question, in which 
the reviewer revives an old suggestion for the formation 
of a joint Albano-Grecian State on the model of Sweden 
and Norway :— 

The two States together, it is urged, could easily check the 
progress of the Slavs and keep them out of Macedonia, as in 
olden times Philip of Macedon assisted by the Illyrians—the 
ancestors of the modern Albanians—succeeded in repelling the 
barbarians of the North. Greece would gain much from such an 
alliance. The Albanians are warriors born and bred. Their 
existence for centuries past has been a continuous fight—now 
against the Turks, now against the Slavs. When in want of 
foreign foes they keep themselves in training by their internal 
feuds. To Greece such allies would be invaluable. In return 
for this service the Albanians would profit by the Greek aptitude 
for a seafaring life. Their coast would be defended by the 
Greek fleet, and Greek enterprise would also develop the com- 
mercial possibilities of the country. Moreover, the civilisation 
of the Greeks would enable Albania to lay the foundations of a 
national education and of a political organisation. 
so far as it has been promulgated, seems to have met with a 
favourable reception among the ‘‘brethren.” There is a strong 
racial affinity between the Greeks and the Albanians, 

Even under present conditions the Greeks and Alba- 
nians readily assimilate, and a fifth of the population 
of the present kingdom of Greece is made up of Alba- 
nians. The Albanian is mentally not inferior to some 
of the best races of the West. He shows a marvellous 
susceptibility to civilisation, and out of his own country 
easily adapts himself to the modes of more highly-cultured 
peoples. 

There is a review of Mr. Colquhoun’s book, “ The 
Mastery of the Pacific,” a paper on the Education Bill, 
and another on Victor Hugo. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 

THE Pall Mall Magazine for August is hardly up to 
its usual high level. Mr. G. D. Arthur describes the 
most difficult climbs in Britain—the Eagle’s Nest Aréte, 
in Cumberland ; the Great Gable and the Pillar Rock ; 
part of Snow don and Cader Idris, and Glencoe. 

Mr. W. S. Barclay’s article on Southern Patagonia, 
Tierra del Fuego, and the Falkland Isles is an interest- 
ing impressionist sketch of those little-known and isolated 
Antarctic regions. 

Lady Jeune writes of “The King’s Iliness and the 
Coronation”; Mr. Toulmin contributes his first impres- 
sions of Parliament ; and Mr. Southwick describes the 
centenary of Alexandre Dumas. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE National Review for August has some good 
literary articles, notably Sir Leslie‘ Stephen’s paper on 
“ Young's Night Thoughts” and Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett’s essay on Guizot. But the only article of excep- 
tional interest and importance is Miss Catherine Dodd’s 
narrative of a school journey in Derbyshire, which | notice 
elsewhere. 

Sir Horace Rumbold continues his recollections of a 
diplomatist ; a writer signing himself “Telescope” 
expresses considerable doubt as to whether the use of 
the search-light in naval warfare is not calculated to assist 
the assailing torpedo-boat rather than the man-of-war 
whose chief weapon of defence is her invisibility. In the 
attack of the Taku Forts the Russians who used the 
search-light were struck many times, while the German 
and the British ships which bore the brunt escaped almost 
untouched. 

Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton contributes a graceful little 
Chinese play in one act entitled “ A Tale of Two Feet.” 
The motif is very simple. A Chinese girl whose feet have 
not been crippled, is in love with a mandarin who, being a 
member of the Imperial house, is not permitted to marry 
anyone whose feet have been compressed. The girl, not 
knowing this, feels certain that the moment he sees her 
large feet he will leave her, and therefore does her best to 
conceal them behind her petticoat. On the other hand, 
the Mandarin mournfully admits that he can never marry 
her for exactly the opposite reason. They are just about 
to part for ever when her foot peeps out for a moment in 
adance. She is in despair, when her sorrow is turned 
into delight by being told that, but for what she regarded 
as her shame the longed-for marriage could never have 
taken place. 

The Marquis of Graham, writing on “ British Sailors 
and the Mercantile Marine,” maintains that from the 
statistics of the port of Glasgow the British seaman, man 
for man, is more sober and more amenable to discipline 
than the foreign seaman who is largely supplanting him. 
He also asserts—what is not generally believed—that 
there is no truth in the assertion that foreigners are 
cheaper to employ than men British born. The gradual 
dwindling of the British seaman is due to the disuse of 
the apprenticeship system. He suggests that a sound 
system compelling shipowners to carry apprentices 
should be established in return for which subsidies 
should be paid to vessels capable of serving as auxiliary 
ships of war in case hostilities should break out. 

———>—— 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE Westminster Review for August is a very interest- 
ing number, containing several thoughtful and suggestive 
articles. It opens with a paper on “ Peace in South 
Africa,” the gist of which is summed up in the sentence 
that “on paper we are the victors, in fact we are the 
vanquished.” It praises Lord Kitchener, who won his 
victory by his tact and by his imagination, and saved us 
from the curse of another Ireland in South Africa. 

Mr. R. J. Sturdee examines the “ Teaching of History 
of War,” and maintains that the secret of England’s 
greatness is that throughout her history she, of all the 
great nations, has been least at war. She worked out 
her own salvation by concentrating her attention more 
upon internal than upon external affairs. 

There is a somewhat elaborate article entitled “ The 
Imperfection of Protectionists’ Arguments,” which takes 
the form of a reply to Sir Vincent Caillard’s papers in 
the National Review. The primary object of the writer 
is to demonstrate the inadmissibility of the bulk of 


statistical evidence used in discussing the merits or demerits 
of Free Trade or Protection. The fiscal scheme advocated 
by Sir Vincent Caillard is absolutely illusory, and 
crumbles away under the test of analytical criticism as 
being self-destructive and self-contradictory. 

Mr. N. C. Macnamara discusses “The Chemical 
Theory of Life.” Mr. A. P. Sen writes an article repel- 
ling the theory that English education creates sedition ir 
India. Mr. F. W. Muller writes on “The Essentiat 
Falsehood of Christian Science.” Christian science is to 
him the apotheosis of nonsense. Mr. A. W. Wilcox, 
writing on “ Insanity and Marriage,” applauds the action 
of Florida and one or two other American States in 
making insanity a justification for divorce. He would 
also allow divorce in case of confirmed drunkenness. 

Mr. J. A. Gibson writes a very pleasant paper on the 
delights of becoming possessed of a library in middle-age 
after having been kept from spoiling the flavour of the 
best books by youthful and unappreciative reading. 





- THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE JJonthly Review for August contains an elabo- 
rately illustrated paper upon Khartoum and its antiquities, 
by Mr. John Ward. A still more plentifully illustrated 
paper is devoted to the painters of Japan. It is the 
second part of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s account of Japanese 
art and artists. The Hon. R. H. Brand replies to 
Mr. Kershaw’s paper on the Promotion of Trade within 
the Empire. He writes from the standpoint of an 
uncompromising Free Trader. 

Mr. R. E. C. Long, in a paper on “ Russia’s Latest 
Venture in Central Asia,” suggests the advisability of 
making a railway through Afghanistan for the purpose of 
connecting Russian Central Asian lines with the Indian 
railway system. He describes what has been done in 
the construction of the Orenburg-Tashkent line, which 
will tapethe whole fertile valley of the Oxus, and provide 
direct intercommunication between Central Asia and 
Siberia. When the new line is completed Russian grain 
will be sent direct into Khanates, while the journey for 
Siberian products will be reduced by one-half, the goods 
being sent along the main line to Somali, and thence 
direct by Orenburg to Central Asia. The article would 
have been improved by a map. 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor discusses the proposed junction 
of the Atlantic and Pacific by a canal across the Isthmus, 
in an articte entitled “ The Wedding of the Oceans.” 
The construction of such a canal would reduce distances 
in favour of the United States, but the change would in 
many instances produce a complete reversal of the 
advantage which British trade at present enjoys. 

Algernon Cecil writes upon Lord Beaconsfield, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Carlyon Bellairs has a second paper upon 
“The Navy and the Engineer.” Mr, Henry Newbolt 
writes a poem, describing how, when “ Terror’s footfall 
in the darkness crushed the rose imperial of our delight,” 

I saw the King of England, hale and fair, 
Ride out with a great train through London Town. 
_npnabieleats 


The Forum. 

THE Forum for July-September is the first number of 
that review in its new guise as a quarterly. There are 
only three special articles, the rest of the number being 
made up of signed chroniques of current politics, finance, 
art, the drama, literature, and education. These chron- 
iques are mostly contributed by persons who contributed 
frequently to the /orum under the old régime. Of the 
special articles the most notable is that of Mr. Wolf von 
Schierbrand on “ Germany as a World Power.” 
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LA REVUE DE PARIS. 

La Revue de Paris has but one topical article in the 
two July numbers, It is entitled “ England and Peace,” 
and is noticed elsewhere. Of the six histotital articles, 
the student will turn with most interest to the account of 
Rostopchine, the heroic Russian who is believed to have 
set fire to the town of Moscow rather than let it fall into 
the hands of Napoleon and his legions. 

The Napoleonic epoch provides the matter for three 
other articles. The first describes the elaborate arrange- 
ments made in view of the Elections of 1818, when the 
imprisoned Emperor was still adored in France, and 
when Louis XVIII. and his Government ran every risk 
of seeing it proved to the world how little had been 
desired by the country the Restoration forced upon it. 
The second, entitled “ Napoleon and the Popular Drama,” 
shows how very important the great conqueror considered 
the amusements of the people. He always found time, 
even when actually engaged in a campaign, to concern 
himself with these kinds of matters ; and by his special 
wish plays dealing with heroic episodes, of a nature 
te evoke the enthusiasm and patriotism of the spectators, 
soon took the place of the comedies of intrigue which had 
delighted the Parisians of the eighteenth century. 

The letters of Mme. de Remusat, written between 1815 
and 1817, though not directly concerned with Napoleon, 
give, of course, many amusing sidelights on the Napoleonic 
era, especially of the kind of simple incidents laid in the 
provinces, and of the way in which the great events then 
shaking Europe were regarded by French provincials. 

The centenary of Dumas Pére ‘has inspired M. Parigot 
to write a curious paper concerning Dumas’ value as an 
historian. His latest critic claims that even if he con- 
cerned himself very dittle with historic accuracy, Dumas 
could certainly claim to have had an _ extraordinary 
degree of intuitive perception of ages other than his own. 
He possessed to a remarkable degree the power of recon- 
stituting the mental atmosphere of an epoch. His ‘heroes 
and heroines were intensely living creations—and this, 
whether they had had actual prototypes, or whether they 
were in very truth the children of his imagination. 


—_>———. 


The New Liberal Review. 

THE New Liberal Review is a good number. I notice 
elsewhere some of the more important articles, but of 
those that remain there are many which are good read- 
ing. Mr. J. C. Collins gossips very pleasantly, for 
instance, upon “ P opular Proverbs.” Mr. Frank Veigh 
gives a brief glance over “ Thirty-five Years of C anadian 
Federation.” Mr. H. G. Archer writes on the Canal 
Problem, and the indefatigable Judge O’Connor Morris 
devotes some pages to the praise.of Irish scenery. 
Mr. H. W. Marcus’s “ Questions of Greater Britain ” is 
chiefly devoted to an account of the Colonial Con- 
ference. ; 
McClure’s Magazine. 

McClure’s Magasine for July contains the third instal- 
ment of Miss Stone’s “ Six Months among the Brigands,” 
which, however, is noticed already in the Sunaay Maga- 
zine, M. Santos-Dumont describes his over-sea experi- 
ments, especially his mishap at Monte Carlo, Mr. C. T. 
Brady writes a sketch of George Rogers Clark, the 
American Empire-builder. Mr. John D. Long, ex- 
Secretary of the U.S. Navy, and Captain Mahan con- 
tribute sympathetic tributes to Admiral Sampson’s 
character and his services to America. Dr. Rowland’s 
paper on “ Fighting among the Filipinos” is separately 
noticed. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Harper’s Magazine. 

THE August number of this magazine maintains the 
high standard of ‘excellence to: which: its readers are 
accustomed. There are several illustrations in colour, 
which accompany a story by Netta Syrett. The serious 
articles include one on “ Radio Activity.” by R. K. Duncan, 
dealing with Henri Becquerel and h’. newly-discovered 
rays ; this account gains much in value by the excellently - 
chosen illustrations and diagrams. There is also a 
charmingly written and illustrated article by André 
Castaigne on “The Touring Craftsmen of France.” 
while Maurice Maeterlinck writes upon “The Wrath 
of the Bee,” a subject inspired by a newspaper paragraph 
chronicling the stinging to death of a peasant by bees. 
There are further instalments of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
new story, and of Mr. Abbey’s illustrations of “ The 
Deserted Village.” No less than eight stories are also 
included in this number. 

¢ 
The Century Magazine. 

IN the August number of this magazine no fewer than 
fifty-seven pages are devoted to the West Indian 
disasters, which are treated both in picture and letter- 
press from every point of view, both scientific and lay 
writers contributing. ‘The editors of the Ceztury deserve 
every praise for their action, and it should be an example 
to other magazines of what it is possible to do in dealing 
with matters of such supreme importance. 

In addition to these special pages, the magazine 
contains a really beautifully colour-illustrated article on 
“The New New York,” by Randall Blackshaw, in which 
the principal recent architectural triumphs of New York 
are described and reproduced. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker 
continues his articles upon ‘“ The Great South-West,” 
and there are many striking pictures. 
fiction, and also an article dealing with T. P. Barnum, 
the great showman. 








Seribner’s Magazine. 

OF all the magazines of the world Scribner's is the 
foremost in respect of colour-printing. In the August 
number no fewer than three articles are illustrated with 
coloured pictures. Of these, those accompanying a 
story by Quiller-Couch are the most striking, the process 
seeming to suit the work of Mr. Pyke better than it does 
that of Howard Chandler Christy. The number is 
principally devoted to fiction, a new story by Rudyard 
Kipling forming the main item. Miss Edith Wharton 
writes well on a “ Midsummer Week’s Dream,” in which 
she describes August in Italy. 





Munsey’s Magazine. 

Munseys Magazine for July contains, of course, a 
paper on Martinique, “a ruined American Eden.” 
Mr. F. A. Ober remarks how strongly the French have 
managed to impress their stamp upon the island, where 
to this day the language of the common people is a 
French fatvozs. 

Mr. John Brent discusses “ The World’s Bathing- 
mac and remarks on the hideousness of the British 
bathing-machine. He gives the palm to no one place. 

“It is only a quarter of a century since we learned to 
play,” says Mr. Frank A. Arnett, writing on “ American 
Country Clubs.” Then, apparently, the Americans 
realised that they needed outdoor exercise and games. 
The influence of the Country Club has been almost 
entirely for good. It has changed the entire social life 
of America. 


There is plenty of 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

THE August number opens with an editorial note 
calling attention to the successful fight the magazine has 
consistently made in favour of the adoption of the 
Panama route. Not only—so it appears—were the 
editors in the right in this case, they are also able to pat 
themselves on the back because of their predictions about 
the wars in South Africa and China. “The choice of 
the Panama route for the Isthmian Canal is,” says the 
note, “a striking case of sound reason based on 
engineering certainties winning a hard fight over 
sentiment: and mistaken or prejudiced  partisan- 
ship.” Unfortunately, the Nicaragua Canal had 
become a party watchword, than which there is nothing 
harder to change. It was a hard fight, but was 
won ultimately in a most decisive manner. “The 
minority of Congressmen who in December fixed their 
choice upon the Panama route, if obtainable, in June 
had grown to a majority of 252. The huge majority of 
uncompromising Nicaraguan adherents had dwindled in 
the same time to a handful of 8.” 

‘ GOLD IN GOLD COAST. 

Mr. John G. Leigh contributes a very interesting paper 
upon the prospects of West African gold-mining. He 
says that there is no doubt as to the existence of large 
quantities of gold in Ashanti and Gold Coast. The bane 
of the mining in the country is, first, what he calls the 
“Concession Industry,” and, second, the climate. The 
chiefs are evidently keen business men and are eager to 
drive bargains with any number of concession hunters 
for their lands. These in turn sell comparatively worthless 
agreements to speculators who look rather to the public 
than to the gold on the concession to recoup expenses. 
Many ventures were brought before the public, and the 
response of the latter was such that scarcely a day passed 
without the issue of a number of prospectuses. Most of 
the companies formed promptly went into liquidation, 
but some 420 still exist. A most hopeful estimate is that 
sixty of these will prove to be remunerative investments. 

DON’T BE ENERGETIC! 

The climate on the Coast is very bad, and in former 
times all whites had to live there because of the natives. 
Now this is no longer necessary, but, “ thanks to innate 
conservatism, the parsimony of Government, and the 
false economy of employers at home, the administrative 
and commercial headquarters of each Colony remain 
where they were placed hundreds of years ago, and com- 
paratively healthy spots inland remain deserted.” West 
Africa is not a country for work at high pressure, and 
the manager inclined to forget this should be promptly 
restrained rather than encouraged. Of the solitary rail- 
way Mr. Leigh says :— 

Work in connection with the line was commenced more than 
three years ago, but up to the present the only section open to 
public traffic—a somewhat elastic phrase, as miners and traders 
know to their cost—is that between Secondi and Tarkwa, a 
distance of 39} miles. In February, after the opening, a friend 
of mine, travelling to Secondi and back for the purpose of 
bringing up country £1,000 in specie, was compelled to travel 
in open trucks, crowded with native labourers and their accom- 
panying odours and exposed to the full glare of the sun, Each 
train went off the line only once, which was regarded as evidence 
of most brilliant engineering ; and one of the trips was accom- 
plished in the phenomenally brief time of 6$ hours, an average 
of one mile in ten minutes, over which the officials crowed 
consumedly, 

ELECTRICAL PROBLEMS OF RAILWAY TRACTION. 

The paper contributed upon this subject by Mr. Charles 
T. Child is very instructive, and its interest is heightened 


in a peculiarly sad way by his death, which occurred at 
the end of June. 

The public has felt that the day for the electrical 
equipment of main-line railways must be close at hand. 
Unfortunately neither of the two general methods of 
operating moving cars or trains appear to be sufficient in 
themselves, and a combination seems impossible. Many, 
if not most, railway engineers regard the equipment of 
their lines with electric traction as little short of chimerical. 
As, however, there is no safety in the word “ impossible” 
in electric engineering we may expect to see important 
changes. The North-Eastern Railway intend electrifying 
their loop line connecting Newcastle and Tynemouth ; 
but on such a short length of line the problems of main- 
line traction are not encountered. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. J. Good makes some rather startling assertions 
concerning the conditions in British workshops, and 
discusses the “ Ca’ canny ” policy at some length. Dr. R. 
Moldenke ‘writes upon accuracy and value in the 
testing of cast iron. Mr. W. W. Christie follows up his 
previous article by one upon the economy of mechanical 


stoking. 
—_—+—— 


PAGE’S MAGAZINE. 

THE second number of Page's .Wagazine is fully up to 
the high standard of its first number. This newcomer 
aims above all things at being &p to date, and instead of 
reprinting the papers that were read months ago before 
engineering societies, its contents, whether in illustrations 
or Statistics, are served up hot and hot from the latest 
available sources. 

In the July number are published a _ considerable 
quantity of tributes from eminent commercial, engineer: 
ing and naval authorities as to their first number, which 
are illustrated with portraits of many of the writers. Mr. 
Pirrie, for instance, whose portrait adorns the first page 
of “ Tributes from our Readers,” writes as might be 
expected from the man who joined hands with Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan in engineering the Transatlantic Com- 
bine. Mr. Pirrie says :—“ It is well to get away some- 
times from the national sentimental point of view and 
argue the matter out on business lines. We are a 
commercial nation, and it is not to our advantage to 
play a patriotic hymn too much.” 

Mr. Swinburne writes on International Patent Mono- 
polies; Mr. B. H. Thwaite describes the method of 
transporting the mineral from the mine to the furnace 
which is in use in the iron and steel manufacture in the 
United States; Mr. Joseph Horner’s paper on Milling 
Machines is too technical for notice in any but a trade 
paper. The same may be said of Mr. Edgar Smart’s 
paper on developments in Cyanide practice. The two 
chief features in the magazine are Mr. W. H. Preece’s 
account of wireless telegraphy and Mr. Herbert C. Fyfe’s 
account of submarine boats. As I notice his book 
on the same subject among the Notable Books of the 
month, there is no need to say anything more about it 
here. 

In Mr. Swinburne’s article there is an amusing story 
told as to the difficulty of obtaining patents owing to the 
necessity of working them once a year. Mr. Swinburne 
says the law of working is said to be carried out so 
rigidly that an inventor of a torpedo for blowing up iron- 
clads found that in order to keep his patent in force it 
would be necessary for him to blow up an iron-clad once 
a year in each of several continental countries. 
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; GERMAN MAGAZINES. 

THE Deutsche Revue contains an interesting article by 
Dr. G. Palisa upon “ New Stars.” He gives most atten- 
tion to the one first seen by Mr. Anderson in England. 
It belongs to the group of stars which become suddenly 
bright and then slowly fade away, te remain as insignifi- 
cant, hardly visible dots, or to disappear entirely. Dr. 
Palisa is chiefly concerned in estimating its distance from 
the earth. This cannot be definitely fixed, but in any case 
is practically immeasurable, so immense is it. The writer 
incidentally gives a good deal of information about the 
many improvements made recently for observing stars. 
The telescope is comparatively a modern invention, 
whilst photography, which plays so important a part in 
astronomy, dates back but a few years. The first star 
of the kind under consideration whose discovery is 
chronicled was observed by Pliny in 134 B.C., the most 
famous by Tycho in 1572. 

Professor Karl B. Hofinan writes upon water in the 
human body. He points out that two-thirds of the body’s 
weight is water, or, omitting the bones, three-quarters. 
It is curious that the kidneys, which are fairly solid, 
should contain more water than the blood. A fat man, 
however, contains less water than a thin man, a child has 
more water than an adult, and the older the body the less 
water it contains. Water is far more useful as a solvent 
than alcohol, ether, chloroform, etc. The professor gives 
a hasty survey of the many other uses of this most 
indispensable element, not the least important being the 
regulation ofthe temperature of the body. 

The Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land appears in a 
new cover on the attainment of its fifty-ninth year of 
existence. It opens with a recapitulation of its ideals and 
aims, to which the magazine has remained steadfast for 
over half a century. P. Rany writes upon Peace in 
South Africa from a Christian standpoint. The result of 
a study of the war is deepened respect for God and lessened 
respect for Christians. Ulrich von Hassell pays a tribute 
to the late King Albert of Saxony, as a true man to 
the Kaiser and the, Empire, a skilful general leading 
the Saxon division in 1866, and later as Field-marshal 
commanding the Saxon and Prussian troops in 1870-71 
when he led them from victory to victory. As aman who 
always stood for German unity, and as a ruler who knew 
how to command the love of his people. 

Ueber Land und Meer contains a very interesting 
account of an exploration of.a cave in Muotathale, Switzer- 
land. The article is entitled “ Forty-six hours in the 
Underworld,” and is illustrated with some very fine 
photographs. The last one was taken at a distance 
of some 2,500 yards from the entrance. The huge 
Nile dam at Assouan is well shown in a series of 
instructive photographs. , According to these the progress 
of the work has been very rapid. Thé account of how 
the contract for the dam was secured is very interesting. 
The writer takes considerable pride in the fact that Sir 
Ernest Cassel, who, with Sir Benjamin Baker and Sir 
John Aird, supplied the necessary funds, is of German 
birth. It appears that these three capitalists journeyed 
to Cairo, arriving there on a Wednesday. On the foliow- 
ing Sunday the Egyptian Government had accepted the 
contract, and next morning Cassel and Aird returned to 
England. Sothat Egypt had received a proposition, had 
accepted it, with all its wonderful possibilities, within four 

. days. Amongst the many fine pictures appearing in the 
magazine is a most highly fanciful one of the destruction 
of the Réraima when Mont Pelée erupted. A_ short 
sketch of King Albert of Saxony contains many interest- 
ing photographs of his palaces and relations. 


OF REVIEWS. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 

IN Pearson's Magazine for August the most important 
article—-that on Lord Rosebery—is separately noticed. 
Mention should be made of the paper on “ Country 
Sports ” as very useful and timely for those who may be 
either giving open-air /¢¢es or organising amateur sports. 
Mr. Hulbert’s lightly-written paper on “ The Canada 
Lynx” is pleasant reading. Mz. G. R. Sims adds to the 
great number of topographical articles which have ap 
peared this month, by extolling Blackpool as a health 
resort. The southerner, he says; has no ideas of its 
manifold excellences. 

TATTOOING THE CIVILISED. 

Those who were brought up to look on tattooing as 2 
barbarous practice must bring their ideas up to date. 
Mr. G. Bolton, in his paper on Mrs, Macdonald, the 
“Tattoo Artist,” says that while tattooing is dying out 
among uncivilised and half-civilised races, the practice is 
much on the increase among ‘the civilised. At any rate, 
one man in London seems to make a living out of scoring 
wonderful designs in seven different colours on the bodies 
of men in all other respects civilised. Among the tattooed 
are the Prince of Wales, the Tsarevitch, and quite a host 
of foreign princes and other aristocratic personages. The 
work is done by an electric needle and often occupies 
sixty or seventy hours, at the rate of two hours a day. 
Those tattooed are generally military and naval men. 
For this there is some reason, Lord Roberts having 
advocated every British soldier being tattooed with his 
regimental badge to encourage esprit de corps and for 
purposes of identification, if necessary. Lord Roberts’ 
advice has apparently been very largely acted upon. 
Many persons, however, have large pictures scored on 
their backs and ornamentations all over their legs, for-no 
assignable reason; a very small mark being okviously 
sufficient for identification. 

MAKING THE DEAF HEAR. 

A much more pleasant article is Mr. F. A. Talbot’s on 
the invention of a young American, Mr. Miller R. 
Hutchison, an electrical engineer, which is considered of 
inestimable service in making the formerly hopelessly 
deaf to hear the akouphone, and teaching the dumb to 
speak the akoulalion. There are several kinds of akou- 
phone, but the typical one consists of a receiver for 
speaking into, connected by thin wires with a small ear- 
piece held to the ear of a deaf person, like a telephone 
receiver. The work is very uphill, a person deaf for 
several years as well as a deaf mute both having to be 
taught every word. Thé account given of an experiment 
on a lad stone deaf for eleven years from scarlet fever is 
most interesting. 





Cassier’s Magazine. 

THE July number is devoted to mining and metallurgy. 
It consists of 256 pages, of reading matter and about 200 
illustrations. There are in addition 180 pages of 
advertisements. This number is sold at 2s. 6d. and is 
almost a text-book on the subjects to which it is devoted. 
The opening article is by Mr. John Hays Hammond, 
and covers much the same ground as his article which 
appeared in the Lugineering Magazine last month, and 
which we noticed rather fully. Dredging, coal cutting, 
copper mining, colliery ventilating, water power, com- 
pressed air, electric locomotives, steel production, and 
many other subjects come up for special consideration. 
The article by Vice-President A. G. Moxham, on Canada 
as a steel producer, will probably excite the most general 
interest. 
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RUSSIA IN JOURNALISM. 

| NEVER, as a rule, review weeklies in the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, but my devotion to the cause ofthe Anglo-Russian 
entente compels me to make a departure from the invari- 
able rule in order to note the appearance of the illustrated 
weekly newspaper Xussza, edited by M. Nicholas Noto- 
vitch, which 1s published for the purpose of familiarising 
the British public with the policy, industry, commerce, 
and art of the Russian Empire. Ausséa is published at 
6d. each number, and contains thirty-two pages. It Is 
copiously illustrated with portraits and pictures of Russia 
and the Russians. 

The second number is very rich in portraits, and 
contains pictures of M. de Witte, M. de Ploeve, 
Verestchagin, Maxim Gorky, the Prince of Montenegro 
and his family, the King of Italy, and his Ministers. _ 

Although Assia is primarily devoted to the promotion 
of better trade relations between Great Britain and Russia, 
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the editor cannot refrain from attempting to take a 
hand in high politics, and he proclaims that Italy has 
only one thing to do, She must enter into the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. There lies her future, the renovation 
of the Latin races, and the resurrection of her greatness. 
Russia is a journal which should be taken in by those 
who are interested in the promotion of closer relations 
between England and Russia, and especially by those 
who desire to extend British trade in the vast territories 
which lie within the frontiers of the Russian Empire. 


A RUSSIAN ORGAN OF CONSTITUTIONALISM. 


A publication of a very different character is Osvo- 
dozhdenie, in English, “ Liberation,’ the first number of 
which appeared in Stuttgart on July Ist, under the editor- 
ship of the distinguished Russian economist M. Peter 
Struve. Osvobozhedenie will appear twice a month at the 
price of eighty. pfennings a copy. It is not a revolutionary 
organ in the ordinary sense of the word, its propaganda 
being the advocacy of Constitutionalism in Russia. The 
first number contains a statement of claims by the 
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Russian Constitutionalists; a protest against Govern- 
mental restriction by a number of Zemstvo workers ; 
and an account of the trial of the student Balmashef who 
was executed for murdering M. Sipiagin. 


—_———- 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


THE most interesting article of the usual three con- 
tained in the current issue of Vragen des Tijds is that on 
“Insurance Against Being Out of Work,” with special 
reference to what is being done in Ghent. This new 
form of insurance arose out of an exceptional crisis ; and 
an attempt of this kind was made in Rotterdam some 
years ago, but was not successful, owing to difficulties 
and differences of opinion in the way of heiping the 
unemployed out of the rates. In certain towns in 
Switzerland an arrangement of this nature is in force, 
but in Ghent the idea has been carried out in a manner 
that appears to be satisfactory, and there is very little 
fear that the subsidy given to workmen’s unions will lead 
tothe demoralisation of those assisted. The writer enters 
into details, and the complete article is worth reading by 
labour leaders and others interested in the unemployed 
question, By the way, we do not seem to have any 
word to express the condition of being out of work ; 
“idleness” is not palatable. As this is an age in which 
we are enriching, if not embellishing, our tongue, why 
not coin the word “unemployment”? The other articles 
are a learned dissertation on Penal Law and Criminal 
Anthropology, and some remarks on Letters of Multatuli 
and Huet. 

De Gids opens with a novel by Augusta de Wit, “ The 
Goddess Who Watches,” to give a literal translation of 
the title. It is good reading. This is followed by an 
article on Mr. Hall as a minister, which will be chiefly 
interesting to those only who are associated with, or 
follow intimately, the political conditions of Holland. 
The next article, according to a footnote, is rendered less 
interesting by the conclusion of peace in South Africa ; 
it discusses the “ Boer Movement” on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and gives reasons why our Transatlantic 
cousins should be and are in favour of the Boers. “ In 
no other country,” says the writer, “is the will of the 
people more powerful ;” and the will of the people in this 
instance, in his opinion, is in favour of freedom. The 
President and the Secretary of State are friends of the 
Boers because they are lovers of freedom. Dr. Singel’s 
observations on old-time travelling are pleasant and 
amusing reading, but there is not a great deal that is new 
to be said onthe subject. Dr. Nieuwenhuis tells us of 
the increase of Dutch influence in Borneo ; he describes 
the progress made with the tribes extending to Sarawak 
and elsewhere, and shows that the influence of Holland is 
certainly extending. The article causes one to wonder if 
the British Foreign Office is well posted in the course of 
events in Borneo. 

In E/sevier we turn at once to the article on Japanese 
printing, with its reproductions of pictures to be found on 
Japanese decorative papers and the like. A séparate 
portrait of Professor Rosenstein, and a glowing sketch of 
the celebrated scholar, together with the customary 
character sketch of an artist of note, a short story, and 
other features make up an average number. 

Woord en Beeld contains an illustrated description of 
the exhibition of ancient art—pictures, clocks, plate, etc. 
-—at Deventer; a portrait and sketch of the career of J. 
C. van Marken, well known in industrial circles, a story, 
music, and pictures. 
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LA REVUE. 


Boru the July numbers of Za Revue are excellent and 
varied. M. Norvins’ article on “American Atrocities ” in 
the Philippines is separately noticed. 


ARE ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN INFERIOR TO 
LEGITIMATE ? 


Thirty-one pages in the July 1st number are devoted 
first. to a plea by MM. Lagrange and De Nouvion on 
behalf of illegitimate children and “ des filles méres,” and 
secondly to an exguéte on the subject of the inferiority or 
the reverse of illegitimate children. MM. Lagrange and 
De Nouvion plead most eloquently for these children— 
about 30 per cent. of the total number of children born 
in Paris, about 43-45 per cent. of the total number born 
in France. They urge that if they are worse than other 
children it is not because of their birth, but because they 
rarely know the care of more than one parent, and often 
are handed over altogether to public charity ; and also 
because of the cruelty and severity of their legal status. 
All manner of authorities are adduced to prove that there 
is nothing in illegitimacy itself to debase a child. M. 
Albanel, a specialist, who examined six hundred criminal 
children, found that four hundred and ninety-four of these 
were legitimate, fifteen legitimised, and the rest illegiti- 
mate. He has noticed no difference between legitimate 
and illegitimate children as ‘such. What difference there 
may be results from other causes. In ‘this opinion the 
eminent personsconsulted by M. Finotare practically as one. 
M. Brieux, the dramatist, thinks that if criminal statistics 
do not show an infinitely greater proportion of illegitimate 
children, the conclusion must be that such children are 
intrinsically superior. M, Fourniére remarks from per- 
sonal observation that children—born in or out of wed- 
lock—whose bringing up has been contided to the mother 
alone (whether a widow, a deserted wife, or a seduced 
girl), show marked moral inferiority. Now illegitimate 
children are rarely recognised by the father. Dr. Max 
Nordau agrees with all the other writers in strong con- 
demnation of the law which makes still harder the already 
hard lot of illegitimate children. They are certainly not 
inferior, but he does not think there is any proof of their 
often asserted superiority. Professor Lombroso remarks 
on the proverbial success of illegitimate children. It is 
notorious that many men of genius were illegitimate. 
Themis- Wells, William the Conqueror, Boccaccio, Eras- 
mus, and many others. He thinks, however, that a larger 
proportion of them than of the legally born become 
criminals and prostitutes. 


A POLISH DICKENS. 


M. Chéret writes with warm admiration of the widely 
read and most influential Polish novelist and journalist 
Alexandre Glowacki. Here, at any rate, is a modern 
writer, after reading whom we do not feel as if 
we “had been eating soap.” Glowacki is far better 
known as “Bolesaw Prus.” It is enough, says 
M. Chéret, to say these two words to a Pole for a broad 
smile to light up his face. He smiles first because he is 
devoted to Glowacki, and secondly because he remem- 
bers the genial Dickensonian humour of his many and 
widely-read works—some fifteen or sixteen volumes. 
Glowacki’s message to his countrymen is that this their 
light affliction endures only for a moment ; it is but such 
as all great peoples must. endure. - It will not perma- 
nently affect their destinies. As for the eventual inde- 
pendence of Poland, Glowacki seems to consider it too 
obvious to be discussed. Besides writing tales and 
novels, he is a journalist .of great distinction ; and con- 
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tributes to one of the most widely - circulated Polish 
papers a brilliantly clever weekly chronigue. In his 
understanding of human nature and delicacy of humour 
M. Chéret would place Glowacki before Dickens, Unlike 
Gorky and Tchekhoff, he seeks for goodness and kindli- 
ness in life. Following this article is a translation of one 
of his stories, “‘ The Spy.” 


THE PROGRESS OF SPELLING REFORM IN FRANCE. 


M. Renard, writing on Spelling Reform, says that dele- 
gates from the Higher Board of Education in France and 
the French Academy are shortly to examine a project of 
spelling reform, supported by several well-known men of 
letters and grammarians. The chief points to be dis- 
cussed are—(1) Frenchifying foreign words in common 
use ; (2) unifying spelling ; (3) simplifying double. con- 
sonants, ph, th, etc.; (4) getting rid of double con- 
sonants, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are a great many other interesting articles. Mr. 
Arnold White’s article on “ England, France and the 
Mediterranean ” is an urgent plea for England’s retaining 
her hold of the Mediterranean at all costs. The next 
war, he reiterates, will be fought in the Mediterranean, 
where France and Russia are strong and we are weak. 
The strength of our Fleet there, he tells the French, is 
the basis of our whole Empire. 

Dr. Romme discusses the rest cure and oe 
physical repose as a beauty specific. 

M. de Bloch’s posthumous article on the Anglo- Boer 
War and Universal Peace only reinforces ideas many 
times ventilated in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

There is an interesting paper by Dr. Regnault on 
“The Weaknesses of Great Men ”—the close connection 
between genius and insanity. 

Carmen Sylva contributes a short story, and there are, 
as_ usual, several pretty poems—this time some unpub- 
lished fragments by Maupassant. 

“ The Loss of Alsace ” is the subject of a long historical 
article, chiefly the souvenirs of Marshal MacMahon and 
the manuscript journal of Count de Leusse. . The article 
shows how ever-green is the Alsace-Lorraine question to 
the French. 

M. de Calboli, of the Italian Embassy. in | Paris, 
describes the Italian boot-cleaners of Paris, and the 
vicissitudes through which their now almost extinct trade 
has passed. 


—-— 


The Revue des Deux Mondes. 


WE have noticed elsewhere a number of articles in 
the Revue. des Deux Mondes for July, the importance of 
which deserved separate treatment. M. Brunetiére is to 
be congratulated on the improvement in the magazine. 
which really contains a great deal of interest, and ‘hardly 
anything that can be described as trivial and unimportant. 
To the articles separately noticed we may add that-the 
first July number contains a paper by M. Benoist on. the 
organisation of work in the French coal-mines, and an 
article by M. Dastre on the elements of matter, in which 
the important problems which confront the physicist, 
in regard especially to the theory of atoms, are explained. 
In the second July number M. d’ Arjuzon edits for us 
some curious letters written by a youth of noble family 
to his aunt in the country. The youth was sixteen at 
the time of the letters, which are dated in 1786. 
M. Doumic reviews the French minor poets of to-day, 
who are, it is to be feared, not very well known on this 
side of the Channel. 

















LA NOUVELLE REVUE. 

WE have noticed elsewhere M. Desmarest’s curious 
and instructive article on “Inventors : Their Good and 
Evil Fortune.” Of the political articles the first deals 
with “The Situation of Italy, especially in relation to 
Tripoli.” 

The French have always taken the keenest interest in 
the financial side of their Colonial possessions. M. Paris 
contributes a short but none the less valuable paper con- 
cerning what he styles “ The Piastre Question in Indo- 
China.” Indo-China has to deal with much the same 
problem as have our administrators in India, and what 
the rupee has so long been to the Anglo-Indian, the 
piastre is to those officials whose fate it is to be closely 
connected with Indo-China. 

Yet a third article dealing with “ France’s Colonial 
Empire” attempts to give a forecast of the economical 
future of Martinique. The writer, M. Dassier, denies 
that there is the slightest necessity for evacuating the 
island. Martinique is now in a very peculiar position. 
Any and every experiment may be tried, and M. Dassier 
evidently believes that French capitalists might do 
worse than turn their attention to this most fertile 
spot, especially with a view to financing coffee 
estates. The island has always been famous for the 
excellence of its coffee and of its cocoa. There, as 
elsewhere in the West Indies, the abolition of slavery 
put an end to the splendid prosperity of the island. 
There now seems an idea of importing Chinese labour, 
and it must be admitted that the Chinaman, alone of 
human beings, seems dowered with a practical fatalism 
which makes him strangely indifferent to what the future 
may bring him. , 

Two articles are devoted to Siam. The one by M. 
Savine describes at great length the character and 
nature of the Crown Prince of Siam, who is now visiting 
Europe ; while the other is ominously entitled “Siam : 
the Coming Conflict.” 

The late conflict in South Africa still finds echoes in 
French periodical literature, and in a somewhat long but 
interesting article M. Buret discusses “ The Effect of 
Modern Engines of Destruction on Human Beings.” 
He begins by pointing out that in medizval conflicts the 
individual fighter was often able, if he was strong, adroit 
and intelligen:, to do far more mischief to his enemies 
with his sabre or sword than is done now by the warrior 
of to-day. Often the wounds thus inflicted were not 
mortal. As lately as the battle of Waterloo a famous 
German military doctor has left on record that he cured 
a man who had received seventeen wounds from French 
sabres. The bayonet inflicted terrible injury, but the 
modern rifle, unless loaded with an expanding bullet, 
scarcely ever inflicts a mortal wound. The writer gives 
some curious details concerning the velocity of various 
projectiles. Thus in the course of some experiments on 
dead bodies it was found that the Mosin bullet made its 
way through seven corpses at a distance of 600 yards ; 
the Lebel bullet perforated two bodies at 1,000 yards’ 
distance, and killed horses at a distance of 1,800 yards. 
The tiny, but none the less deadly, bullet used in the 
United States Army, said to look more like a toy than 
an engine of destruction, went straight through two men 
at a distance of 4,500 yards, and inflicted a wound on a 
third at 5,500 yards. ‘ 

Otner articles deal with the Piedmont insurrection of 
1799, a scientific mission undertaken by Dumas Pere, 
“The French Theatrical Financial Crisis,” and an 
amusing biographical sketch of the great Napoleon’s 
somewhat foolish brother. Lucien. 
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EAST AND WEST. 

THE ninth number of Last and West, dated July, 
published at 21, Paternoster Row, by Mr. J. F. Spriggs, 
covers a pretty wide range of subjects. 

The Bishop of Bombay contributes “ Some Thoughts 
on the ‘ Mental Seclusion of India,’” in criticism of Mr. 
Townsend. He maintains that there is nothing more 
hurtful than the feeling in the mind of Europeans that 
the Indian is a different kind of being from themselves, 
and nothing more regrettable than the elaboration of 
clever theories to prove that such is the case. 

Mr. F. C. O. Beaman writes a long article defending 
Biblical criticism against the complaints of timid Church- 
men. Mr. Purnaiya, in a paper entitled ‘‘ The Emperor 
of India,” replies to an article by Mr. Gribble in a 
previous number, who pleaded for a closer union of 
British and native India. Mr. Purnaiya is dead against 
any federation of the kind. He thinks the federation or 
closer union of British despotically governed India 
with the native States of India is not only inconsistent 
with the actual or existing facts, but also impossible of 
attainment so long as the form of government remains 
despotic, beneficent though it is. 

There is a curious paper by Mr. R. M. Kelker, entitled 
“The Murder of Women,” in which he replies to a pre- 
vious paper by Mr. Whitworth. It touches upon the old 
question dealt with by Alexandre Dumas //s—Shall a 
man be allowed to kill his wife when he discovers her zz 
Jlagrante delicto? Mr. Kelker thinks that the Indian 
Penal Code has done wisely in leaving the question in 
the hands of the judge and jury, giving them the right to 
decide whether the particular case is sufficient to give 
provocation or not. Mr. Kelker says it is laid down in 
the. Hindu law that if the husband does any good or 
religious thing the wife shares the fruit of his good 
action ; but she never shares the consequences of his 
bad actions, while the kusband is supposed to be partly 
responsible for her bad actions. Adultery on the part of 
the wife is believed to affect the righteous actions of the 
husband. Mr. Kelker thinks that women in the lower 
classes have too much liberty to move about, either for 
work, shopping, or otherwise. They come in contact with 
men, and get opportunities of talking and joking. There- 
fore the husband is not to bear the sole blame if women 
go. wrong and give their husbands provocation to kill 
them. M. Augustin Filon discusses very favourably 
Lord Rosebery’s book on Napoleon. 


—_~_——— 


The Anglo-Japanese Gazette. 


JULY saw the birth of a new monthly “devoted to the 
Commercial and Social Interests of the British Empire 
and Japan.” That there is a need for such a paper few 
will deny ; indeed, it is most marvellous how little is 
known about Japan in England, bound though we are to 
her in alliance and by common interests. To quote from 
the editor’s note, however :— 

The Anglo-Fapanese Gazette will contain a general summary of 
the month’s news gathered from the Press of the two countries, 
a financial review of Eastern matters, the sailing of vessels 
engaged in the Japanese trade, reports of shipments, etc., etc., 
and such other news that should make the Gaze¢ée an indispens- 
able organ to that already large and daily increasing community 
whose interests are centred in the land of our Eastern ally. 

The number is, as a whole, excellent, special articles 
being’ “The Japan of To-day,” by Mr. Brownell, and 
“The National Industrial Exhibition of Japan.” The 
new monthly is published at 6d., at 39, Seething Lane, 
ELC: 





LEARNING .LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


oo 


T is curious, when we are now and again roused, to 
note how slow we ordinary people are to see the 
many absurdities which lie about our daily path. 

For instance, I am continually hearing that for language 
teaching the phonetic system is one of the royal roads to 
the rapid acquirement of a new language. I have lis- 
tened, realised that those who talked had reason, | have 
glanced at phonetic books, and being, as most of us are, 
_ fully occupied, have contented myself with saying : ‘This 
is good without doubt, but I do not understand and have 
no time to study phonetics.” Suddenly, éfrvopos of some- 
thing quite different, I notice for some reason the sound 
of the letter “g”; and ina flash I see the queerness of 
teaching a child to say the letter is ‘ge” and globe 
spells globe. Henceforth phonetics have a keen interest 
for me. 
ESPERANTO. 

Phonetics were present in my mind when I took up a 
treatise on Esperanto, urged thereto by two friends who 
have lately become enthusiastic in the study, men who 
really are students and not surface skimmers, and in 
this also I have had to right-about-face. Their argu- 
ments were these: “It is admitted that an auxiliary 
international language is desirable. You say that a 
living tongue, be it English, French, or German, should 
be chosen, or maybe two alternative languages. But 
your plan is a distinct disadvantage to those nationalities 
which, being smaller in size and population, ought not to 
be handicapped by the necessity of learning three lan- 
guages -instead of two. Suppose, for example, that 
English and French are the chosen two ; why should an 
Englishman have only French to study, whilst a Swede 
would have to study English and French?” I need mot 
pursue the argument which showed me the justice of my 
friends’ contention that for the sake of others the auxi- 
liary language should after all be an artificial one. 
Esperanto was suggested because it can be so quickly 
learnt, requiring but the tenth part of the time most 
languages take. My friend said that in four days he had 
learnt sufficient Esperanto to enable him to read a small 
treatise. The broad outlines of it are these. A word is 
a symbol fora thing. For most “things” at least three 
European tongues have a somewhat similar symbol—as, 
for instance, chamber, fish, nose. Such words would 
therefore be chosen by the Polish inventor of Esperanto, 
Dr. Zamenhof, and he has acted throughout on this 
principle—viz., that the words which had most likenesses 
shoula form part of his vocabulary. Simplicity being 
essential, all nouns end in 0—cambro, fisho, naso—all 
adjectives in a, adverbs in ¢, etc., etc., and males and 
females are invariably distinguished by the insertion 
of zx before the o of the noun. Father being fatro, 
mother is fatrino; filo being son, filino is daughter. 
Adjectives are compared, as many of ours are, by 
a distinguishing word which answers to our “ more,” 
“most.” In short, I found so much that is admir- 
able that I recommend all who know French to 
send at once to the Messrs. Hachette, of King William 
Street, Charing Cross, for a copy of the little book 
“‘L’Esperanto en dix lecons,” price 1s. But at_ this 
point came the first obstacle, for I could find no 
English Esperanto dictionary—though I have been told 
since that the Touring Club of France, 10, Place de la 
Bourse, Paris, has a small one, price sevenpence, post- 
free. My old protest rushed into my mind: “A true 


international language cannot be the product of one mind ; 
if all are to accept all must be consulted about its 
formation.” 

AN APPEAL TO ENGLISH STUDENTS, 

Just at this critical point there came into my hands a 
small drochure by M. le Dr. Coutourat, a Professor of the 
University of Toulouse. His reasons for the need of an 
auxiliary language are admirably given; he pleads 
earnestly that in a// countries all students will g7ve this 
matter consideration, This pamphlet may be procured 
also from Hachette, it is entitled “ Pour la Langue 
Internationale,” and costs 13d. He tells of the formation 
of a Delegation as the result of a Congress in 1900 of 
about nine societies, one of which was the Touring 
Club of France. This Delegation is to elect a repre- 
sentative committee, whose object will be to unite all 
partizans of an auxiliary language in an expression 
of opinion, and to arrive by an_ international 
agreement and a kind of arbitration at a definite and 
universally accepted solution. Meantime, M. Coutourat’s 
address is 7, Rue Nicole, Paris, V. In conclusion, | 
should like to add that my great objection to any inter- 
national language was the difficulty of any uniform 
pronunciation. This difficulty no longer exists. The 
phonograph has solved it—for the committee which is 
empowered to decide upon the language can place on 
record by means of phonograph cylinders an authoritative 
pronunciation also. It may be urged that the idea of a 
committee to decide upon a language is Utopian ; I refer 
such objectors to page 26 of M. Coutourat’s érochure. 

WANTED—INTERNATIONAL EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 

“Dear Sir,—I am a clerk in a house connected with the 
shipping trade, and I should be very glad if you could tell me 
how to find a situation in France where I should have the 
chance of improving my knowledge of French. Unfortunately, 
I cannot afford to go unless I can earn in some way.—Yours 
respectfully, AE” 

‘* Dear Sir !—As I have got yours honoured adress of a friend, 
and as it is my wish to come to England, I permit me to ask if 
you possibly should be able to get me an employment on an 
office in England. Iam 18 years of old, and in possession of 
very good scool-krowledges, like as | am something known 
with the english language. The purpose with my request is, if 
my desire to come to England will be fullfilled, to dedicate 
myself to complete cultivation in english language and corre- 
spondence. I can of course danish correspondence, as well as 
bookkeeping and typewriting, and I shall of full power seek to 
make myself deserved to yours trust, if’ you would be so good to 
get me an empioyment on an office in England. If my request 
will be answered, please write to me how much I can get in 
wages, which is of great importance for me, as I am unable. 
In the meantime awaiting yours honoured answer, and hoping 
on a good connection, for which I would be you ever grateful— 
I remain, Dear Sir, Yours respectful.” 

NOTICES. 

Friends are asked to notice last month’s remarks about 
International Correspondence. : 

The School World for July has a most interesting 
paper on a holiday trip in North Italy by Mr. Payen- 
Payne. He gives not only a sketch of a tour, but also 
the books to read in preparation. In the same issue is 
a paper on Holiday Courses by Mr. Michael Sadler, 
which gives much food for thought. 

A Dutch boy would much like to correspond with a 
boy who collects flowers and lives in the South of 
England. 
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NSTEAD of devoting this section to a description 
of -any particular new book of the month, | 
prefer to call the attention of my readers to the 

immense improvement that has been wrought in the 
production of books within the last year or two. It 
is peculiarly appropriate to notice this improvement 
in the month of August, because the change that it 
has effected can be best appreciated when we are 
starting on a holiday. In the very uncertain weather 
of this most uncertain year no one can be sure, when 
he starts for seaside, lake or moor, that the elements 
may not confine him within doors for half his holiday. 
In any case, the days are beginning to shorten, and 
one of the essentials of a thoroughly enjoyable holiday 
is to have a variety of interesting books to read. 
Hitherto the holiday maker, and especially the 
traveller, has been limited in the choice of holiday 
reading by the weight and bulk of the books. Now, 
however, the publisher and paper-maker have changed 
all that, and it is possible for anyone to pack into a 
portmanteau as many books as would formerly have 
filled a bookshelf, and so fare forth indifferent to the 
malevolence of the elements, knowing that whatever 
happens he has always plenty to read. 

The change has been brought about by the sub- 
stitution of what is called India paper for the thick 
paper hitherto in use. It is almost incredible the 
change that can be effected in the bulk of books by 
the simple expedient of substituting thin paper for 
thick. We have long been familiar with the fact, as 
Bibles have for some time been prigted on fine thin 
paper, so as to render them easily portable ; but it is 
only within the last year or two that paper hitherto 
monopolised for the production of the Old and New 
Testaments has been rendered available for general 
literature. At first it seemed as if this thin India 
paper was to be an article de /uxe, which could not be 
made available for cheap editions. It was the Oxford 
Press, which prints the Bible and Prayer-book, which 
first popularised the use of thin paper as a material for 
books. ‘They manufacture this India paper at the 
Wolvercote paper mill, on the Thames, where they 
produce some twenty or thirty tons of it every week. 
Within the last ten years they have produced a com- 
plete Bible weighing less than three ounces, which is, 
nevertheless, so clearly printed as to be easily read by 
persons of normal eyesight. 

By the use of such extremely thin paper it was 


Hanpy Books FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
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possible to bind, as in the magnificent edition of the 
revised Bible, 2,700 pages within a pair of covers. 

The Oxford Press has taught us the use of India 
paper for Bibles and F-ayer-books, but it was not 
until Messrs. Nelson and Sons conceived the idea 
of using the same material for ordinary literature that 
the process of condensation began, of which the latest 
instance is the production by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall of the three volumes of Carlyle’s “ French Revo- 
lution” in a clearly printed, well bound 2s. book, 
containing nearly, 800 pages, which can nevertheless 
be comfortably put in the side pockets of aman. As 
women are not yet sufficiently civilised to appreciate 
the use of pockets, it is hardly necessary to speak of 
the pockets of a woman. 

At first the experiment was looked at askance by 
the publishers, but after a time, when it was evident 
the public appreciated the advantage of having books 
to read portable enough to constitute no appreciable 
addition to the inpedimenta of travelling, other 
publishers ventured to make experiments in the same 
direction. ‘They discovered that India paper is not 
by any means the only paper by which books can be 
produced of light weight and handy shape. Hence 
an increasing number of books printed upon paper 
much thinner than that which has hitherto been 
regarded as the normal standard for printed books. 
The result is that we have quite a long list of volumes 
issued on thin paper. How long this list is very few 
people are aware. It is for the purposes of advertising 
the existence of these excellent little books, together 
with some related editions, which, although not printed 
on very thin paper, are nevertheless handy and port- 
able for the holidays, that this article is written. 

The first set of cheap books printed on the finest 
India paper were those published by Messrs. T. 
Nelson and Sons, of London, Edinburgh, and New 
York. Each volume was produced in two forms. 
The prices of the New Century Library novels vary 
from 2s. in cloth, with gilt top, to 3s. 6d. net for the 
limp leather, gilt-edged edition of the Library of 
Standard Literature. The New Century Library 
contains :— 

14 volumes of Dickens, 
14 volumes of Thackeray, and 
25 volunes of Sir Walter Scott. 


The Library edition of Scott is half bound in crush 
French morocco, and sold at 3s. 6d. net. The 
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Library edition of the others is 3s. net, in leather 
boards, gilt edges. Any of these novels may be 
bought separately. 

Their Library of Standard Literature, so far, con- 
tains five works, namely :— i 
John Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘ Holy War,” and 

‘© Grace Abounding,” in one volume. 
The Poetical Works of Lord Tennyson, down to the year 1859. 
The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” and 
Cervantes’ ‘Don Quixote.” 

These are published at 2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall publish a complete 
pocket edition in India paper of Dickens’ novels at 
2s. 6d. cloth, net; 3s. 6d. im leather. This is an 
illustrated edition. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent publish a thin paper edition of 
the Waverley Novels, in forty-eight volumes at 1s. 6d. 
avolume. This edition, however, should hardly be 
included in the series, for one of the greatest advan- 
tages of the thin paper editions is that the whole book, 
no matter how lengthy, can be bound together within 
two covers without making the book unwieldy. 

Another series, the first volume of which only 
appeared last month, is Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s 
reissue of Carlyle’s works. ‘This is a reprint from the 
original plates of their 2s. edition, but whereas their 
“ French Revolution” formerly appeared in three 2% 
volumes, their new edition on thin paper contains the 
whole book in one volume, no bigger than one of the 
other editions. The Carlyle thin paper edition con- 
sists of :— 

1. ** The French Revolution.” 

2. ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship,” ‘‘ Past 
and Present.” All in one volume. 

3. ‘* The Life of Schiller” and ‘‘ The Life of John Stirling.” 

4. In three volumes, the Essays, the Early Kings of Norway, 
and the portrait of General Knox. 

These six volumes contain matter which in other 
editions was contained in no fewer than sixteen 
volumes. 

Messrs. George Newnes, Limited, publish a very 
little series of what they call their thin paper editions. 
Prices vary from 3s. to 3s. 6d. in lambskin to 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. in cloth. The following is the list of their 
thin-paper books :— 

Shakespeare, complete in three volumes, with glossary. 

Milton’s Poems. 

Burns’ Poems and Songs, 

Don Quixote. 

Francis Bacon’s Works, including the Essays, the History of 

Henry VIII., the Advancement of Learning. 


The lambskin binding is very neat and durable. 
Each volume-is 6? in. by 33 in., and all are illustrated 
with a frontispiece and title-page printed on Japanese 
vellum, with drawing by E. J. Sullivan. Each of the 
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Shakespearian volumes averages 1,000 pages, yet each 
of them is less than in. in thickness. The complete 
works of Shelley are condensed in goo pages. The 
type is good, and although the paper is not quite 
opaque, it does not show through sufficiently to 
inconvenience the reader. 


The Caxton Series, which is published by the same 
firm, is issued in limp lambskin at 3s., but is not 
printed on such thin paper. Three hundred pages 
of the “ Romantic Ballads,” for instance, is almost as 
thick as Shelley with nine hundred pages. Never- 
theless, it is a handy series for the pocket, and is 
very good. The Caxton Series publish “ Herrick’s 
Poems” in two volumes, and two volumes are also 
devoted to “Washington Irving’s Sketchbook” and 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The story of “ Rosa- 
lind,” by Thomas Lodge, and “ Undine, Aslauga’s 
Knight,” are also published in the same edition. 

Having thus broken from the thin paper edition 
proper, we may mention the new cheap series that 
are at present being published, neither of which have 
availed themselves of the advantages of thin paper to 
reduce their bulk. Mr. Grant Richards has now 
issued seventeen volumes of his edition of the World’s 
Classics, which is published in leather at 2s. and in 
cloth at 4s. net. They are cheap and handy, 
printed in clear type, on good paper. The list is as 
follows :— 

Jane Eyre. 

The Essays of Elia. 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830-1858. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Hazlitt’s Table Talk. 
Emerson’s Essays. 

The Poems of John Keats, 
Oliver Twist. 

The Ingoldsby Legends. 
Wuthering Heights. 

On the Origin of Species. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
English Songs and Ballads. 
Shirley. 

Hazlitt’s Sketches and Essays. 
The Poems of Robert Herrick. 
Robinson Crusoe. 


A rival series, the Unit Library, is published in 
paper at prices varying from 4d. to 1s. 2d., to. which 
must be added 4d. for cloth binding, 1s. 1d. for leather 
binding. The following are the books included :— 


Goldsmith’s,Vicar of Wakefield. 9 units, 54d. 

Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 6 units, 4d. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species. 20 units, 11d. 

Emerson’s English Traits. 8 units, 5d. 

Hamilton’s Memoirs of Count Grammont. 12 units, 7d. 
Goethe’s Faust (Anster’s translation), 11 units, 64d. 
Burney’s Buccaneers of America. 13 units, 74d. 

Browning’s Poems (1833-1858). First volume, 24 units, 13d. 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities.. 17 units, 94d. 

Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 12 units, 7d. 
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Those who care for a selection made not by 
themselves, but by others, condensing a wide range 
of literature within smalJl compass, will find in the 
Library of Little Masterpieces, published by Double- 
day, McClure and Co., of New York, supplied direct 
from the office of the Review or Reviews, selections 
from the best known works of Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Milton, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lincoln, Franklin, Poe, 
Irving, Webster, Hawthorne, and De Quincey. They 
are published in a neat cardboard case at 18s., post free. 

Still pursuing our somewhat devious way noticing 
handy books for the holidays, I should mention in 
this connection the new volumes that appeared last 
month of “ The English Men of Letters Series,” which 
used to be edited by John Morley. They are published 
at 2s. net, and are issued with a flat back, which is 
now somewhat coming to be the fashion. The three 
new volumes are George Eliot, by Sir Leslie Stephen ; 
Matthew Arnold, by Herbert Paul; and William 
Hazlitt, by Augustine Birrell. The new volumes are 
in keeping with the high character of their pre- 
decessors. They are well bound, well printed, well 
written, and will be good travelling companions at 
home and abroad. 

Of Sir Leslie Stephen’s account of George Eliot, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison says, in the August number of 
the Positivist Review, that the book asa whole will not 
altogether satisfy those who feel a profound admiration 
for George Eliot’s splendid endowments and a keen 
sympathy with her supreme aim of founding a type of 
an exalted ethical romance. In this she stands far 
above all modern writers of romance, at home or 
abroad, men or women. 

So far we have dealt with bound books, which are 
not only good for the holidays, but which would fill 
and adorn the bookshelf of any library. But few of 
the books so far noticed are priced under ts., and none 
are dearer than 3s. 6d. There are many, however, 
who on going for a holiday would prefer to furnish 
themselves with reading of an even cheaper and more 
portable description. To these “The Penny Poets ” 
may be recommended. ‘They are published at a 
penny each; they do not weigh more than two 
ounces, and if they are lost, mislaid, or crumpled 
they can be replaced for a penny at the next book- 
stall. Half a dozen numbers of the sixty-six 
volumes published as “The Penny Poets” could 


be stowed away conveniently in any corner of a 
travelling bag and yet would supply their possessor 
with nearly 400 pages of the best poetry in the English 
language. As a sample of varied verse for holiday 
reading I would suggest Lowell, Scott’s “ Lady of the 
Lake,” Wordsworth, Walt Whitman, and “ Hymns 
that have Helped.” ‘The last, being the only double 
number published of “The Penny Poets,” is a unique 
collection of the hymns which experience proves to 
have been most helpful to notable men, They are 
selected from a very wide range, and include many 
pieces, such as Garibaldi’s hymn, which is not exactly 
regarded as sacred poetry. 

I have left to the last, although it ought to have 
been mentioned first, the selection of little books for 
the children of the household. Those who are 
travelling alone, of course, need not burden them- 
selves with “Books for the Bairns”; but families 
going either to the country or the seaside will do well 
to provide against any deficiency of the literature for 
the nursery by taking with them an assorted package 
of “ Books for the Bairns.” Here, for instance, is a 
very good sixpenny packet (post free, 8d.), chosen 
from the seventy-six numbers of this library already 


published : 
Nursery Tales. 
Brer Rabbit. 
Eyes and No Eyes. 
Stories from Hans Andersen. 
The Story of the Robins, 
Hymns with Pictures. 


When the weather is uncertain, the family is large, 
and the holiday long, paéerfamitias will not find any 
better investment for his young folks than a complete 
set of the “ Bairns’ Books.” They will only cost him 
seven shillings and threepence, sent by parcel post, 
and will be sent direct, on receipt of order, to any 
holiday resort in the country. 

From the list of books given above it is evident 
that when we go on our holidays no one will have 
any difficulty in furnishing his knapsack or his hand- 
bag with a choice selection of the best novels, poems, 
and essays in English literature. Each one will make 
his own selection. Judging by old experience, | 
think a good many of my readers will be very glad 
to be reminded of the variety, cheapness, and handi- 
ness of the editions from which they can _ select 


holiday reading for the recess. 
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THE UNSPEAKABLE SCOT.* 

THIs is an extremely amusing book. It is apparently 
going to be the first of a series, in which a number of 
gentlemen who write well amuse themselves and the 
world at large by saying all the disagreeable things they 
can lay their tongues to in the nastiest way possible 
ahout the nationalities to which they do not belong. Mr. 
T. W. H. Crosland, who has begun the ball, has succeeded 
in producing a highly amusing book, which is humorous 
from its exaggeration and laughable from the skill with 
which the mock-heroic pose is kept up throughout. A 
good-tempered bargee, with a copious flow of language, 
stripped of sanguinary and Athanasian adjectives, if let 
loose upon a boatful of ordinary cheap trippers, would 
probably be able to produce something in vituperative 
eloquence not unlike Mr. Crosland’s performance in this 
book. The author has made up his mind to slang the 
Scotch, and he slangs them with such hearty goodwill 
that even the victims of his literary cudgel can hardly 
forbear grinning at his performance. There is a boisterous 
good humour abgpt it all, and in the midst of his mon- 
strous and sometimes grotesque exaggeration there is so 
much truth that there are few Englishmen who would not 
laugh when they read it, and laugh heartily if they read it 
aloud ; and that, after all, is an achievement. 

Mr. Crosland starts out with a determination to let the 
Scots see themselves as others see them, and the result 
is a picture upon which it may be well to dwell for a 
moment, now that the British Empire has passed under 
the yoke of a Scotch Prime Minister. The stupid 
Southron—which, by-the-bye, would be a much better 
title for the second volume of this series than “The 
Egregious English,” which has been selected by the 
author or the publisher—stands convicted of being 
utterly incapable of producing men capable of governing 
the Empire. As Mr. Crosland points out, Mr. Balfour, 
the Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Leader of the Opposition, and Lord Rosebery, the 
head of the Liberal Imperialists, are all Scotchmen. It 
is true he does not like the spectacle ; but that is neither 
here nor there. The broad fact is that at the present 
moment we are governed by the Scotch. The new Lord 
Chancellor is to be a Scot. Even English politicians 
like Mr. Morley can only gain access to the House of 
Commons by leave of a Scotch constituency. The result, 
according to Mr. Crosland, has been disastrous to 
England. Since Mr. Balfour and C.-B. came into«the 
offices they hold, England has been going steadily down- 
hill. “ Consols are at 94, and the income-tax is at Is, 3d. 
in the %, which shows what managers the Scotch 
are.” 

Mr. Crosland’s characterisation of Lord Rosebery is 
rather amusing. He had the good fortune to be bern of 
an English mother ; but the Scotch blood in him, the 
Scotch ineptitudes, the Scotch lack of force, prevail. He 
does everything by turns, and nothing long. In his 
middle and later periods he has modelled himself upon 
Mr. Augustine Birrell. With true Scottish enterprise 
Lord Rosebery determined to be a second and greater 
Birrell. He has succeeded. In effect, Lord Rosebery 
amounts to little more than nothing. His Liberal 
League fizzled like a bad squib for three or four weeks, 











* ‘The Unspeakable Scot.” By T. W. H. Crosland. Grant Richards. 
Price 5s. 


and then Lord Rosebery went to Nice. That is exactly 
the man. When his time comes and anybody wants 
him, he says, “ Yes, yes, | am here,” and immediately 
starts either for Nice or Epsom. He is as variable as 
the shade, and as changeable as the moons. In brief, 
he is half Scotch and half soda. 

This kind of thing is kept up through two hundred pages. 
The author begins by telling us that he possesses’ a fund 
of contempt for the Scotch character, so he writes his 
book primarily for Englishmen, but he wishes to convey in 
its pages a broad hint for Scotchmen. The hint, it must 
be admitted, is very broad—broad enough to knock a 
man down if it hit him. Mr. Crosland does his slanging 
wholesale, and (possibly on purpose) mixes up his brutal 
attacks upon the foibles of the Scotch character with 
absolutely ludicrous abuse of much that is most worthy 
of praise in Scotland and the Scots. 

“ The Scot,” says Mr. Crosland, “‘is the one species of 
human animal that is taken by all the world to be fifty 
per cent. pluckier and cleverer and honester than the 
facts warrant.” It is his task to take off that fifty per 
cent., and if in the operation ninety-nine per cent. of that 
estimate should disappear, so much the better would Mr. 
Crosland be pleased. He concludes his first chapter by 
declaring that— 


On the most liberal estimate there are only about three decent 
Scotchmen in England, one of whom is half English, the second 
half Irish, and the third (week in and week out) half drunk, 


This, however, is but a trifle. The Scot, says Mr. 
Crosland, has been seen in his true light by all the best 
English writers, from Shakespeare downwards. In 
“Macbeth” Shakespeare pitilessly holds up to our gaze 
the low and squalid cunning, the treachery, the hypocrisy 
and the devil which he believed to be at the bottom of 
the Scotchman’s soul. Dr. Johnson’s antipathy to the 
Scotch was notorious, and so was Charles Lamb’s, who 
saw in the Scotchman a crass and plantigrade person 
incapable of comprehending the inexplicit, and as devoid 
of true imagination as a hat-box. The best English 
writers, from Shakespeare to Henley, who-have looked 
upon the Scotchman with an eye of calm perception, 
perceive that he is a savage and a barbarian by blood, 
a freebooter by heredity, a dullard and a braggart. 

By way of justifying this verdict of Englishmen of 
genius, upon our northern brethren, Mr. Crosland has a 
series of chapters upon the Scot of journalism, the Scot 
in commerce, the Scot as critic, and the Scot as criminal, 
and so forth, all written in the vein of serio-comic extra- 
vaganza. The typical Scot in journalism is, of course, 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, one of the two Scotch editors in 
London, for “although the Scot swarms in the lower 
branches of the profession, mercifully you can count the 
Scotch editors in London on the fingers of one hand.” 

Then he falls foul of Mr. Barrie and [an Maclaren. 
If Thrums and Drumtochty are little bits of heaven 
dropped on to the map of Scotland, Barbie, which is 
described by Mr. George Douglas in his “ House with 
the Green Shutters,” is very different. The “ House with 
the Green Shutters ” is an unsophisticated revelation of 
the mind and habits of a savage and barbzrous people. 
If you put Thrums, Drumtochty, and Barbie into one 
vessel, and mix them, you begin to apprehend that the 
average Scotchman s a compound of two things—to wit, 
the knave and the fool. 
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This, however, is but sparring. Mr. Crosland’s great 
attack is made upon Robert Burns, or “the Bard,” as he 
calls him. The “whole truth about Burns” he sums up 
in the sentence :—“ He was a poet, he was a loose liver, 
and he was a ploughman.” As a poet he declares he 
has been vastly overrated. The whole of the poetry, as 
distinguished from the doggerel, which came from his 
pen, could be compressed into a book of fifty pages. Its 
popularity in Scotland is due to the fact that he was 
undoubtedly the poet of license and alcoholism. Under 
his inspiring tutelage Scotland has become one of the 
drunkenest nations in the world. On Burns’ Day Scotland 
rushes to the bottle as one man. The land simply 
seethes in whisky, and though you take hold of the wings 
of the morning you cannot get away from the odour of it. 

But his popularity was also largely due to the fact that 
he was a ploughman. “After illicit love and flaring 
drunkenness nothing appeals so much to Scotch sentiment 
as having been born in the gutter.” But even his having 
risen from the plough and his alcoholism are less 
responsible for his popularity than the fact that he was a 
libidinous writer and a condoner of popular vices. Mr. 
Crosland quotes a vindicator of Burns, who asserts that 
the record of crime, immorality and loose living in every 
parish wherein Burns resided shows less by 50 to 70 per 
cent. in Burns’ epoch than it does in the same parishes 
to-day. “Cause and effect,” says Mr. Crosland. “It 
was he who gave the countenance of song to shameful 
and squalid sexuality. . . . He made the Muse an instru- 
ment for the promulgation of skulduddery, . . . and 
earned thereby the love and worship of a people whose 
distinguishing trait is fundamental lewdness.” 

As to Burns, the man, Mr. Crosland says, “a more 
profligate person has never figured on the slopes of Par- 
nassus. In love he was as bestial as he was false. .. . 
Burns never was the king o’ men. . .... He was simply a 
superincontinent yokel with a gift for metricism.” No 
wonder that Mr. Crosland says he thinks that the statue 
of Burns, which stands in the Embankment Gardens in 
London, should be taken down. 

In the chapter on “ The Scot as Criminal,” Mr. Cros- 
land quotes statistics to prove that his railing against 
Scotch incontinence is not without justification. In 
England, in one decade, there are fourteen bastards to 
each thousand possible mothers. The proportion in 
Scotland for the same period was twenty-one ; in Ireland 
it was only five. Burns, of course, may be held respon- 
sible for this, but he could hardly be responsible for the 
fact that out of every twenty-five Scotchmen in Scotland 
one is either a convicted criminal or a person who has 
been charged with a criminal offence! Scotland has, for 
equal numbers of population, three charges for every two 
in England, and seven imprisonments for every three in 
England. 

In “The Scot as Critic,” Mr. Crosland deals with 
William Archer ; in “ The Scot as Biographer,” with Mr. 
Barrie, Mr. Hamerton, and William Canton ; in “ The 
Scot in Letters” he falls foul of Sir Walter Scott and 
Carlyle, both of whom have had their day ; and he quotes 
a well-known Scotch critic who said, “Scott! Well, of 
course, but between ourselves, my friend, 1 cannot read 
the damned books.” “This is pretty well everybody’s 
case.” Carlyle is dropping down the ladder rung by 
rung, and all that is really left of him is his “ French 
Revolution.” Stevenson’s books are “a procession of 
splendid and creditable failures. The Scotchiness of his 
blood was too much for him. It kept him from attaining 
the highest.” 

“The Scot in Commerce” he illustrates by referring 
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to Mr. Goudie and the bank robberies, “ the greatest and 
stupidest rogue that has adorned the annals of modern 
banking,” who showed what a Scotch clerk could do when 
he tried. A Scot in an office is eaten up with squint-eyed 
envy. He makes it his business by hook or by crook to 
make himself master of the situation, and if need be to 
turn out, in the long run, his own employers. 

Of the drinking habits of Scotland Mr. Crosland writes 
as may be imagined, but few people will take seriously 
his assertion that he has seen a Scotchman on a railway 
journey, from King’s Cross to Edinburgh, drink three 
bottles of Glenlivet-—unless, of course, they were very 
small bottles. The Scot’s gift of steady drinking accounts, 
in Mr. Crosland’s eyes, for his general mediocrity ; and he 
is not lovely when-he is drunk. “He is a ranter and 2 
roarer in his cups, and on the whole much more distress- 
ing to me drunk than sober—which is saying a great 
deal.” 

And so it goes on all through. The following passage 
is characteristic of Mr. Crosland at his best :— 

I think it was Dr. Cunninghame Graham who said of a certain 
Scotch pedlar that he looked like a cross between a low-class 
Indian and an orang-outang that had somehow got itself bap- 
tised. » This, no doubt, is a little severe. But a Scotchman 
does certainly make one feel that underneath his greasy and 
obviously imperfect civilisation the hairy simian sits and 
gibbers. 


Sometimes he speaks more seriously, as, for instance, 
when he says :— 

Poverty-stricken, starveling pride has been the ruin of the 
Scotch people. It has made them sour, disagreeable, greedy 
and disloyal. It has made them hypocrites and crafty rogues. 
It has narrowed their minds and stunted their national 
development ; it has made them a byword anda mock in all 
countries of the world, and it has brought them to opprobrium 
even among Turks and Chinamen. 


The summing-up’of the whole matter is that, believing 
England to be a Scotch-ridden country, Mr. Crosland 
believes that the time has come for Englishmen to make 
a stand in this matter and teach the Scotchman his 
place. Mr. Crosland would hesitate to suggest that 
the Scot should be got rid of entirely ; he has his uses 
and good qualities, but to rid the Press of his influence 
would be an excellent thing for the Press. He thinks 
that throughout England there is a very strong anti- 
Scotch feeling. It is difficult to meet an Englishman 
who, if you questioned him straightly, would not admit 
that he has a rooted dislike for Scotchmen. 

For the general guidance of young Scotchmen who 
wish to succeed in this country, and who do not desire to 
add further opprobrium to the Scotch character, Mr. 
Crosland offers ten rules, the last of which alone need be 
quoted here :— 

‘ If without serious inconvenience to yourself you can manage 
to remain at home, please do. 


—————— 


The Reformers’ Year-Book. 

THE eighth volume of this useful Year-Book, covering 
the year 1901, has just been published. Like the previous 
volumes, the new annual is literally packed with informa- 
tion. Every question relating to social progress and 
social reform may be said to be represented. The set of 
Labour Annuals and Reformers’ Year-Books now extends 
from 1894 to 1901 (eight volumes), and copies may be 
had at the Clarion Office or direct from the editor, 
Mr. Joseph Edwards, Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. Price Is. 
and 2s. net. 
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THE NEW VOLUME OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA.” 


Last month the third volume of the supplementary 
volumes of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” was pub- 
lished. The prefatory essay by Dr. H. S. Williams 
describes the influence of modern research in the scope 
of the world’s history. Dr. Williams points out that 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne it was the 
almost universally-accepted belief that the world began 
4,004 years before Christ. The net effect of scientific 
research in the Victorian Era was to cause it to be as 
universally accepted that the age of the world must be 
reckoned in millions of years, and that to the age of man 
must be allotted a period some hundred times as great 
as that of the 5,000 odd years allowed by the old chrono- 
logists. Geology is responsible for the first change ; the 
second was due chiefly to the excavations on the site of 
the ancient Nineveh, and to the researches of the 
Egyptologists. The effect of deciphering the cuneiform 
inscriptions on the Hebrew monuments was to establish 
the fact that a high state of civilisation had been achieved 
in Mesopotamia at least 9,000 years ago. These new 
figures disturb the historical balance, for they prove that 
our forerunners of eight or nine thousand years ago were 
in the noon-day glare of civilisation. 

Dr. Williams, discussing the bearings of archzological 
discoveries on Biblical history, points out that the great 
disappointment has been the failure to discover any 
authentic record of Egyptian monuments of the events 
recorded in Exodus. On the other hand, researches 
in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon have proved that 
the first chapter of Genesis is a paraphrase from the 
Babylonian legends of the Creation. The discoveries that 
are being made in Babylon are full of confirmation and 
elucidation of the books of Kings and of Chronicles. Dr. 
Williams says that the general agreement everywhere 
between the Hebrew accounts and contemporaneous 
records from Mesopotamia prove beyond cavil that, 
broadly speaking, the Bible accounts are historically true, 
and were written by persons who, in the main, had access 
to contemporaneous documents. On the other hand, it 
is clear that the writers partook in full measure of the 
shortcomings of other historians, and that their work must 
be judged by ordinary historical standards. 

In classical history the researches of archzology are 
tending to reconstruct the primitive story. It is now 
clear that Greek civilisation was a long growth; and 
what is true of Greek civilisation is especially true of 
Greek art. Whoever would see the story of the evolution 
of Greek art illustrated should go to the British Museum, 
and pass from the Egyptian hall with its grotesque 
colossi, to the Assyrian rooms, with their marvellous 
bas-reliefs, and then on to the Elgin marbles and the 
Parthenon. The Parthenon frieze is only an Assyrian 
fresco adapted to the needs and ideals of another race, 
and developed by the genius of a newer civilisation. 

The first article in the new volume is devoted to 
Chicago. Init one 1ittle mistake may be noted. The 
writer says that in the spring of 1893 the Civic Federation 
was organised, which has accomplished much in the 
direction of giving Chicago better government and better 
civic conditions. It.was in the spring of 1894, not of 
1893, that the Civic Federation was born. It was 
founded as the result of a lecture which I delivered in 
Chicago in the winter of 1893, just after the closing of the 
World’s Fair. How very up to date these supplementary 





* “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vol. 3 of new series. Vol. 27 of the 
complete work. London: A, and C. Black and the 7%mes office. 
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volumes are may be inferred from the fact that the entry 
of Edward VII. contains the record of the postponement 
of the Coronation owing to the operation, and the report 
that up to July tst, when this volume was printed, 
he was stated to be progressing favourably. 

Among the important articles dealt with in this number 
are those on China, Cyprus, Cuba, Egypt, and Egypt- 
ology. There are interesting articles on dairy-farming, 
dust-destructors, dynamos, dockyards, and earthquakes. 

One of the most interesting papers is that on the 
Christian Church, which was written by the Bishop of 
Ripon, who, as might be expected, takes a very cheerful 
view as to the Christianisation of the world, by which he 
means the increase in the number of nominal Christians, 
or of persons resident in nominally Christian countries. 
In the year 1500, at the time of the Reformation, during 
which the Roman Church had practically a monopoly of 
the western world, there were only 100,000,000 Christians 
in the world. In the 400 years ‘following the Reforma- 
tion this number has multiplied fivefold. Before Pro- 
testantism was born the average annual increase of the 
number of Christians in the world was 67,000 ; but since 
the disruption of Christendom effected by the Protestant 
Reformation the average annual increment of Christians 
in the world has been at the rate of 1,000,000 a year. 
That is to say, Christians have multiplied themselves, 
since Christendom was divided, thirty times as rapidly 
as they did when Christendom was united. 

Still more remarkable is the extent to which the 
Christian races have succeeded in taking possession of 
the planet. Three hundred years ago, of every thirteen 
miles of the world’s surface one was governed by 
Christians and twelve by non-Christians. To-day the 
proportion is reversed. The Christian nations rule 
between four and five hundred square miles for every 
one governed by non-Christian peoples. Not only has 
the Christian population risen from 100,000,000 in 1500 
to 500,000,000 in 1900, but those 500,000,000 have 
established their sovereignty over 400,000,000 of non- 
Christian peoples. Of the 900,000,000 under Christian 
rule the Greek Church is responsible for about 
130,000,000 ; Roman Catholics for about 240,000,000 ; 
and Protestants for 520,000,000. 

All these statistics are very interesting, but as they 
assume that free-thinking France, for instance, is a 
Christian nation, their importance is more nominal than 
real, The increase of the power of the Protestant nations 
is chiefly due to the expansion of the British race here 
and in the United States. English, which at the 
beginning of last century was only spoken by 20,000,000 
of persons in the world, while French was spoken by 
30,000,000, the Bishop says, is now spoken by 111,000,000, 
which is a very considerable under-statement. There are 
about 120,000,000 of English-speaking people in the United 
States and the United Kingdom, without reckoning the 
English-speaking population in the Colonies. Two- 
thirds of the world’s population and four-fifths of its area 
are now under the government of Christian nations, and 
two-thirds of the population under Christian rule is 
governed by the Teutonic peoples, The average wealth 
of the Teutonic nations is £226 per head; that of the 
Latin £140 ; and Slavs £6. 

ors y~vv~vv 

IN Cassell's Magazine for August there is a paper on 
“The Portsmouth Road” that should prove most accept- 
able to cyclists. Other papers are on “Some Famous 
Studios” of popular British artists, and “ The Nation’s 
Tenants,” the London houses of Cabinet Ministers and 
other high Government servants. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF A NONAGENARIAN.* 


THERE are very few men still living whose recollections 
extend back to the early days of the nineteenth century. 
Sir Edward Blount, for so many years the most pro- 
minent member of the English colony in Paris, is one of 
these living links with the past. He is in his ninety- 
fourth year, and among his earliest recollections are the 
scenes which accompanied the fall of the great Napoleon. 
He was a boy of six when a be-ribboned postboy galloped 
up to his father’s house with the news of Waterloo, and 
he still remembers the rejoicings which followed that 
great victory. The memoirs of this nonagenarian carry 
us back to times which have been added to the pages of 
history by the present generation. He witnessed the 
coronation in Westminster Abbey of three monarchs— 
George IV., William 1V., and Victoria. He entered public 
life when Catholic Emancipation was the great question of 
the day, and when Canning held the reins of power. He 
can recall the eloquence of O’Connell, of Macaulay, and 
of Shiel as it impressed the mind of a young clerk sitting 
beneath the gallery of the old House of Commons. Asa 
youth he met all the distinguished Liberals of that day 
at Holland House. English politics, however, were not 
his vocation. He entered the diplomatic service, and 
served as attaché both at Paris and at Rome. 

Before Victoria had ascended the throne Sir Edward 
had abandoned diplomacy for finance, and had made his 
mark as an English banker in Paris. All his life he has 
been intimately connected with the development of rail- 
way enterprise. In France he was one of the pioneers. 
He raised the money and obtained the concession for 
the first great French railway connecting Paris with Rouen. 
Frenchstatesmen and capitalists inthose days were exceed- 
ingly shy of the new method of locomotion. Nearly two 
thousand miles of railroad had been built in England at 
the time that France possessed one short line of twenty- 
five miles in length. Sir Edward raised one-third of the 
capital in England, the line was planned by an English 
engineer, built by an English contractor, and worked by 
English drivers and stokers. Owing to this English 
origin of French railways, the trains in France to this 
day, contrary to French custom, take the left as in 
England. At the beginning of his railroad career Sir 
Edward Blount set himself to learn the practical working 
of railway traffic from start to finish. For four months 
he worked on the engines of the London and North- 
Western, first as a supernumerary, then as a fireman, and 
finally as a driver. In France he frequently took charge 
of the locomotives, and, as he relates in his memoirs, has 
killed not a few men in his time. Several chapters of 
the memoirs are devoted to the recollections of the great 
contractors, engineers, and bankers with whom he came 
in contact in the various railway enterprises in which he 
took an active interest. 

A banker sees more of the inner working of the 
machinery of government than most men. Sir Edward 
Blount’s position in Paris brought him into association 
with most of the men who have ruled France under the 
Monarchy, the Empire, and the Republic. During the 
revolution of 1848 he assisted members of the Royal 
family to escape to England, and carried General 
Cavaignac’s orders to the Amiens garrison through the 
insurgents’ lines. He saw Napoleon at the Elysée, and 
Louis Philippe at Claremont. He visited the battlefield 
of Solferino a week after the battle, when even at a dis- 
tance of seven miles the stench was horrible, and he 








* ‘Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B., 1815—1902.” Edited by 
Stuart J. Reid. cr. 8vo, pp. 308. Illustrated. Longmans. ros. 6d. net. 
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caught a glimpse of Victor Emmanuel shaking his. fist 
against the closed door of the room that contained the 
Emperor of the French. As banker to the Papal govern- 
ment he carried through the delicate negotiations which 
transferred its financial liabilities to the new Italian 
Government. He remained in Paris during the siege in 
1870, living on the salted meat of one cow and the milk 
of another, and acting as British Consul and sole repre- 
sentative in the bombarded city. He dined with Bis- 
marck at Versailles, when the wax candles were stuck in 
black wine bottles, and a camp bedstead occupied one 
corner of the room. “ Although I believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul,” said the Iron Chancellor on that 
occasion, “I have probably sent more men to eternity 
without any religious assistance than any man existing in 
the world.” 

Although living in Paris Sir Edward did not lose touch 
of English affairs, or cease to mingle with English public 
men. His pages are filled with anecdotes of the mid- 
Victorian era. Disraeli, for instance, made Sir Edward’s 
office one of his haunts when in Paris, and the following 
may serve as examples of the memories with which Sir 
Edward has filled his readable and gossipy pages :— 

One day, when Lord Lytton and Disraeli were both sitting in 
my room, Lytton began to explain to Disraeli his difficulty about 
some approaching motion in the House of Commons, ‘ Really,, 
Disraeli,” he at length exclaimed, ‘‘I cannot vote for the Bill ;, 
it is against my principles.” ‘* D——n your principles ! ” was. 
Dizzy’s reply. ‘* Stick to your party.” 

The other story relates to the early days when Disraeli 
was a Liberal member. A public dinner was given to 
celebrate his return, at which Sir Edward was present :— 

As soon as the new member was called upon to speak a man 
in the company rose and, as was the custom sometimes in those 
days, got on to the table. He spoke violently and in a loud, 
discordant voice, and pointing to the table of honour, at which 
it happened thirteen were sitting, exclaimed with great heat, 
‘‘ Wherever thirteen men sit down to dinner there is a traitor- 
amongst them ;” and then with a sudden gesture of contempt he 
turned to the guest of the evening, and added, ‘‘ There sits the 

7? 


man. 
—_—_—_———. 


SUBMARINE WARFARE.* 

THERE is always a peculiar fascination about anything 
which endeavours to conquer the depths of the sea. The 
submarine creates enthusiasm largely because it is able 
mysteriously and insidiously to threaten the existence of 
its adversaries. Although still in a very imperfect state 
of development, its advance has been so great during the 
last few years that readers will welcome Mr. Herbert C, 
Fyfe’s new book, the first to be devoted entirely to the 
submarine. Submarine boats have been built hitherto. 
for warfare only, nor does it seem as if. they would ever be 
of much use otherwise. The book has an introduction 
by Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, and Sir 
Edward J. Reed, M.P., contributes an_ interesting 
chapter on the probable future of submarine boat con- 
struction. One result, he says, of the development of 
the submarine ship will be to sweep away the vast and 
monstrous assemblage of gaping mouths of funnels, pipes 
and cowls which hamper our modern warships, to supply 
in an elementary manner breathing gas to the men below, 

Mr. Fyfe sketches out the uses of the submarine 
in warfare, giving numerous quotations from various 
authorities on the subject. He likens the.submarine to 
the bayonet. Rather an unfortunate comparison, in view 
of the uselessness of the latter when opposing forces are 


* “* Submarine Warfare.” By Herbert C. Fyfe. Illustrated. Richards, 
7s. 6d. net. 
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anything like equal. The Boer War, says Mr. Fyfe, has 
proved that the bayonet is still a valuable weapon, and 
that the late M. Bloch was mistaken in his conclusions. 
Another chapter deals with the Morality of Submarine 
Warfare, and: the author’s conclusion may be summed 
up in Lord Dunsany’s words :— 

Save us from the cruel mercies of the weak. War... must 
be given her full attributes and painted in her most deadly 
colours in order that ‘the misery, which undoubtedly she brings 
to the majority of the population, may extend over as short a 
period as possible. Let us make her as deadly as we can, in 
the name of humanity and of every good feeling. 


Other chapters are :—Mechanism, Moral Influence, 
which is very great, The Submarine in Action, being 
quotations from various accounts of exploits of French 
Submarines, and the Antidote to Submarines. This 
latter has chiefly been studied in Great Britain. The 
chief of the various means employed is the firing of shells 
full of high explosive which, bursting in the water near 
the boat, will beat it in. A’ method of destroying sub- 
amarines is said to have been devised by the Vernon’s 
-staff, by whose means the British fleet should henceforth 
have nothing to fear from the attacks of these “ marine 
evils.” 

It is rather surprising to find that only one man so far 
has lost his life in a submarine. This was in 1774 when 
a Mr. Day, after several successful underwater journeys 
in a submarine made from a Norfolk market boat, was 
killed in it through descending to too great a depth in 
Plymouth harbour. To the David, a Confederate sub- 
marine, belongs the distinction of having actually 
destroyed an enemy’s vessel in war time. She blew up 
the Heusatonic, a fine new Northern vessel, and perished 
with her. The David was propelled with a screw worked 
by eight men. On five previous occasions she drowned 

_ almost the whole of her crew. She was not a true sub- 
marine, but ran awash. 

Altogether Mr. Fyfe’s book is a most useful compilation 
and no one interested in the subject should be without it. 


—_———-- 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONVERSION.* 

Dr. WILLIAM JAMES is one of the most eminent of 
medern students of psychology, perhaps the most eminent 
in the English-speaking world. In his Gifford lectures 
he endeavours to explain the phenomena of religious ex- 
perience from the point of view of the psychologist. The 
mest interesting part of his book is that which is devoted 
to the. discussion of the phenomenon of conversion. Dr. 
James’ definition of conversion will strike some people as 
odd.. He says it is the “emergence into actual experi- 
ence and into dominance of the subconscious.” It is not 
a very satisfactory theory, because it would equally apply 
to any sudden transformation of character, whether from 
evil to good or from good to evil. It would seem from 
Dr. James’ theory that only those are capable of a com- 
plete change of life when the subconscious mind has been 
gradually developing sufficient force to overpower the 
conscious life, that is to say, it assumes that all those 
capable of conversion have two characters, a subcon- 
sciousness and the. consciousness of which they are aware. 
Within the mental reservoir of subconsciousness they 
are accumulating forces which in time become suff- 
ciently potent to assert their domination over the con- 
sciousness. 

-This may be so, and if it is so, it affords no difficulty 
to the Calvinist, who has been able to reconcile his 





* “ The Varieties of Religious Experience.” Being the Gifford Lectures 
for 1901-2. By William James,"LL.D, Longmans, Green and Co. Price 
32s, net. 


theory of conversion with the fore-ordination of all things, 
for if anyone was ordained to salvation the process may 
well have begun long before any consciousness on his 
part in the charging of the subconscious mind with moral 
principles, which at the ern time asserted their 
domination. In that case the putting on the new man in 
Christ Jesus and the putting off of the old Adam would 
not be the instantaneous influence of the miraculous 
creative act, but rather the deliverance of the new man 
who had been conceived a long time previously, and was 
then only at that moment brought to birth. The 
orthodox theologians will not have much difficulty in 
picking many holes in this doctrine. It would be diffi- 
cult, for instance, to explain how it is that this emergence 
of the subconscious should so often follow the holding of 
revival services or the adoption of other agencies for 
quickening the moral nature into action. Of course, in 
that case, on Dr. James’ theory the revivalist only acts 
as the accoucheur of the subconscious self. The work 
of the Spirit, to use the theological phrase, may have 
been going on for a long time, or it may have been 
instantaneous, that is to say, the process of charging 
the subconscious mind with an activity sufficient to 
enable it to dominate may have been an instantaneous 
process and not a slow growth. 

His whole theory, however, of conversion and the 
observations with which Dr. James illustrates and 
advocates it may be commended to the attentive perusal 
of all those who are interested in the passage of the soul 
from death unto life. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN FINANCE. 





THE MISSION OF MR. VANDERLIP. 


E have heard a great deal of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan and his attempt to bring the Old 
World under the yoke of the financial com- 

binations of the New. But as yet the Old World has not 

waked-up to the fact that there is another American, 
one Mr. Stillman, of the 

National City Bank of 
New York, who is 

consumed by an equally 

insatiable ambition to 
make New York the finan- 
cial centre of the world. 

He has at this moment in 
Europe a trusty and inde- 

fatigable envoy in the 

person of Mr. Vanderlip, 
formerly assistant secretary 
to the Treasury, but now 
the advance agent of the 
invading banker—deputy 
and plenipotentiary Pier- 
pont Morgan the Second. 
His first general survey 
of the field which is marked 
for conquest was published 
in Scribners Magazine. 

The articles have been 

republished under the title 

“The American Commer- 

cial Invasion of Europe.” 

He begins with “ Russia 

and M. Witte,” and ends 

with “England and her 

American Invaders.” It 

is an interesting booklet. 

Mr. Vanderlip is now back 

in Europe, prospecting a 

second time. Mr. Still-  ¢ yysisarter.] 

man’s ambition is to ~ 

become the centre of a 

great system of _inter- 

national finance, to be to 
both hemispheres what 
at one time the Rothschilds were to the Old World. 

Mr. Vanderlip is one of those dangerous ‘men who 
do not boast, but who do things even when professing their 
| doubts as to whether it is possible. Take as an instance 
of this his modest deprecatory remarks as to the diffi- 
culty of carrying out the task he has been sent to 
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The Condition of the European Bourses. 


They are beginning to suffer from America on the brain. 


Europe to begin. Speaking at Chicago on the Ameri- 
canisation of the world, he said :— 


We hear a good deal of talk about New York becoming the 
financial centre of the world. That is a boast which, for a good 
many years to come, is nonsense, and can be soberly made by no 
one familiar with international banking conditions. We lack 

the fundamental requirement 
that the world’s financial 
centre must have—a steady 
money market, with some 
great central institution to 
which banks with unques- 
tioned collateral ‘can resort 
and always find financial 
strength. A good deal of talk 
is heard about the need there 
is for our financiers to go into. 
the international banking field, 
and not a few people seem to 
think that by merely establish- 
ing banking offices here anc 
there in Orient and Occident 
we can control the course of 
international finance. That 
boast is based on ignorance of 
the principles of international 
exchange, ignorance of the 
force of long-established habit, 
and of the disadvantages of 
geographical remoteness, It 
is idle to be deceived by any 
idea that the financial centre of 
the world has moved to Ame- 
rica, or is likely to move here 
for a good: while to come. 
We are, in fact, cutting a 
very much less figure in inter- 
national finance than we are 
generally credited with doing. 
One not infrequently hears 
the remark that no foreign 
Government can now emit a 
bond issue without knocking 
humbly at the doors of our 
financiers. That is all stuffand 
nonsense. It is true that we 
have subscribed to a modest 
portion of a few issues of 
foreign securities, to an English, to a German, and to a Russian 
loan, It is also true that by far the greater part of all those 
subscriptions were made for a speculative turn, and the securities 
all went quickly back to the home markets. We are only 
beginning to master the A B C’s of international finance, and it 
is well for us not to get too bumptious as to our world-wide 
importance in the financial field. $ 


[July 19, 1902 
























JHE AMERICAN INVASION AND HOW JO RESIST IT. 


—_—_——— 


SOME SUGGESTIONS BY MR. B. H. THWAITE. 


ESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 

M have published a threepenny pamphlet of the 

“ Burning Questions” series, by Mr. B. H. 

Thwaite, entitled “ The American Invasion; or, England’s 

Commercial Danger, and the Triumphal Progress of the 

United States ; with Remedies Proposed to enable Eng- 
land to Preserve her Industrial Position.” 

It is a pamphlet of forty-two pages, small print, with 
copious foot-notes. It is very interesting, and one of 
the best pamphlets that have appeared on the subject. 

Sir Christopher Furness, M.P., has republished in a 
shilling book, fully illustrated, with views of America, the 
papers which he wrote on “ The American Invasion” in 
the Pall Mall Magazine this year, together with an 
address which he delivered to his constituents. Sir 
Christopher is not at all disheartened or impressed by his 
American visit. On the contrary, he tells us that he feels 
more than ever that the duty of an Englishman, rather 
than wasting valuable time in fearful contemplation of 
what may be, is— 
by increased alertness and activity to seize every opportunity to 
perfect our methods, so that we may not only retain the position 
we at present occupy, but carry the war into the enemy’s camp. 
We have lands beyond the seas, territories vastly greater than 
those of the United States, and not less rich, and if we so 
develop our Colonies as to hold them to the motherland even as 
the compass is held to the pole, then I give it as my deliberate 
opinion that neither because of America nor any other nation 
need we fear that the future will add anything but greatness to 
our always glorious past. 


The second number of the American Trade Review 
does not contain much calling for notice on this subject, 
but one paragraph may be noticed :— 

_One need not be a very close observer, however, to notice the 
transformation that is taking place throughout Great Britain at 
the present time. Various commissions have been appointed to 
study American methods and the conditions which surround the 
labour classes, with the result that radical changes have been 
recommended and are being acted upon. Given two years more, 
and what has been apparently a decline in foreign commerce will 
be more than offset by steady advances, and it isto America you 
must largely look for this increase. 

Mr. Thwaite’s booklet is very much more crammed 
with fact than any of the others. 

One of the most interesting things in the pamphlet is 
a reminder that one hundred and thirty years ago our 
forefathers in the days of George III. endeavoured to 
restore and revivify our languishing industries by throttling 
the iron trade in the United States. We did the same 
thing with the Irish industries, and unfortunately suc- 
ceeded. We were fortunately unsuccessful in our attempt 
to crush American competition at its birth. Mr. Thwaite 
says :— 

The Government of George III. determined to restrain native 
industrial talent and experience from emigrating to her Colonies, 
and the Act of 1785 (25 Geo. III. c. 67) was passed to prevent 
the emigration of mechanics or skilled workers in iron or steel, 
or the exploitation of any tool, engine, or machine beyond the 
seas. The penalties for the contravention of this Act were 
most severe, 

With our knowledge of the present phenomenally prosperous 
condition of the iron and steel trades in the United States, it is 
interesting to recall a passage of one of Lord Brougham’s 
speeches in the House of Commons. The iron industry of 
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North America had already been established, and was prosper- 
ing, and the English iron-masters, beginning to realise what 
this Colonial industrial prosperity might eventually mean 
to them, decided on a policy of temporary sacrifice, by 
selling iron goods below cost to American customers, i 
order to break the American Colonial iron manufacturers. 
Ir. the speech referred to Lord Brougham said :—*‘ It was even 
worth while to incur a loss upon the first exportation, in order 
by the glut to stifle in the cradle those rising manufactures in 
the United States.” This drastic policy was carried out to the 
letter, and the result was exactly as Lord Brougham anticipated 
—the policy was disastrous to the American iron industry, and 
the American manufacturers were ruined. Owing to this policy 
the American blast furnaces and iron works were shut down 
uatil after the Revolution, and the adoption by the American 
Republic of a fostering protective policy. In the year 1822 the 
furnaces were again blown in. 


It is evident, therefore, that if our American competitors 
were to flood the English market with American iron and 
steel produce at a price below the cost of production for 
the purpose of crushing our iron trade, they would only 
be taking a leaf from our book, and doing to us as we 
tried to do to them in the eighteenth century. That they 
will do this, or something like it, Mr. Thwaite seems to 
be firmly convinced. He says :— 

American enterprise, besides playing sad havoc with many 
British industries, has entered into nearly every market in the 
world ; and if the progress of our rivals’ export trade continues 
in the same marvellous ratio, the following industries will be 
inevitably all but destroyed, and in less than twenty-five years. 

Ist. The manufacture of iron, steel, and the hardware 
industries, 

2nd. The mechanical engineering industries, steam, hydraulic 
and electrical. 

3rd. The salt and alkali industries. 

4th. The textile industries, silk, cotton, woollen, and 
worsted. 

5th. The boot and shoe industries, 

The agricultural industry will suffer in an equivalent ratio. 

With the exception of the coal industry and that of ship- 
building, the staple industries of England will not be able to 
face the increasing competition from the United States. 

How is it that America is able to come out on top in 
competition with all the rest of the world? The wealth 
ofan almost virgin field of minerals is one cause ; but it 
is not the only one. Her artisans seem to work harder 
than ours. Mr. Thwaite says :— 

What is the explanation? It is probably three-fold. 

Ist. The remarkably exhilarating effect of the dry American 
atmosphere—an effect that may be called electrical. 

2nd. The stimulus of free labour competition. 

3rd. Freedom from Trades Union restrictions and lIcvelling- 
down influences. 

Not only is there more efficient labour, but there is a 
vastly greater use of up-to-date machinery, much cheaper 
railway transit, and many other material advantages. 
Mr. Thwaite is very strong as to the advantage which the 
Americans have in lower railway charges. Heavy goods 
per ton are conveyed per mile in Great Britain at 3d. ; in 
Germany at 3d., and in the United States at anything 
between id. and jd. An American iron ore train con- 
sists of 30 cars, carrying from 1,500 to 2,000 tons, whereas 
the average British mineral train seldom hauls more than 
500 tons. In America the average working expenses per 
ton per 100 miles amount to 2s., whereas the cost on the 
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standard British railways equals ss. 1d. But even this 
does not satisfy them. They are continually trying to 
cheapen the cost of transit :— 


At the present time, the cost from American iron-works to 
European ports is some 25s. per ton. ‘This, added to the cost 
at the works, brings the cost of the steel at British and European 
ports to £4 per ton. Americans, with characteristic boldness, 
propose to make a canal of immense proportions, that will 
connect the Port of New York directly with the great Inland 
American Lakes. On the completion of this canal, it will 
then be possible for American manufacturers to transport their 
manufactured products to European ports at a cost of 17s. per 


ton. 


Take the case of coal, for instance. The area of 
American coaifields covers 200,000 square miles :— 

Coal is discharged from the hold of a steamship at a cost of 
Tess than one penny per ton. Further, cargoes of 3,000 tons 
are discharged by the aid of machinery and in only fifteen hours, 
and with the help of only twelve men. 

Americans also are practically free from the royalties 
which saddle British iron-masters with a charge of about 
six shillings per ton of iron. In all their processes they 
aim at the production of the greatest quantities at the 
smallest price. For instance, Mr. Thwaite declares 
that— 

Seven blast furnaces of modern American design will produce 
an output equivalent to the seventy-two furnaces of Scotland. 

The Americans have no patience with the antiquated 
machinery which contents their British rivals :— 

An American metallurgical expert stated recently that during 
the last ten years all the British iron and steel manufacturers did 
not expend as much on improvements as did the Carnegie Steel 
Company in two years. 

The United States have eight times the amount of 
railway possessed by the United Kingdom, and the 
Standard Oil Company, which owns 200 steamships, 
employs 25,000 workmen, and has 24,000 miles of oil- 
pipes, controls 30,000 miles of railway, which is more 
than all the railways in the United Kingdom put together. 
The Americans also have been quick to avail themselves 
of all manner of electric improvements :— 

There are over a thousand Electric Street Car Lines or Tram- 
ways in Operation, having a combined capital of three hundred 
and forty millions sterling. , 

There are in service three-quarters of a million miles of tele- 
phonic cables connected with nearly half a million telephone 
Stations, in addition to considerably over a million miles of 
telegraphic wires, connected with 45,000 stations. 

Halt a million women are employed on the American type- 
writer, and one-third of the male population of the United States 
finds its livelihood in pursuits that were not in existence less than 
a century ago, and which are the direct outcome of modern 
American and past British inventive genius. 

They spend lavishly upon education in every form :— 

The value of the 629 Universities and Colleges in the United 
States is given authoritatively as being equal to no Jessa sum 
than £68,000,000, The annual income is 5} millions sterling. 

For each million of inhabitants in the United States there are 
no less than 1,196 University students, 

As an instance of the generous support accorded to these 
educational institutions, in one year alone—1898-1899—the 
value of the legacies equalled £4,400,000. 

Such being the advantages which the Americans 
possess, what does Mr. Thwaite propose by way of 
enabling us to meet the invasion of such admirably 
equipped rivals? Mr. Thwaite is unfortunately bitten 
with the Protectionist heresy, but we need not dwell upon 
this point of difference, but pass on to consider the 
more practical suggestions which Mr. Thwaite puts 


' forward. He thinks that we must meet the American 
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Trust by consolidation of competing firms in this country.. 
He proposes that this consolidation should proceed on 
lines somewhat as follows :— 

A joint-stock corporation shall select the most promising iron 
and steei concerns, and provide all the necessary and up-to-date 
machinery, this machinery to be the property of the corporation. 
Out of the profit obtained on the completion of the new instal- 
lation, a determined rate of interest and depreciation is to be 
first secured for the benefit of the corporation, and then an 
amount shall be set on one side to compensate the iron company 
for the plant made obsolete, the balance of the profits to be 
divided between the iron company and the corporation, accord- 
ing to an agreed ratio. The depreciation factor for the corpora- 
tion’s plant to be fixed on a ten years’ useful service ; the 
corporation to have a voice in the administration of the iron 
company’s business, 

After consolidation he would endeavour to stimulate 
the British inventor by improving our patent laws :— 

The British Government should adopt en doc the American 
Patent system, as perfected up to date, and with a Court of Ex- 
perts, on the German plan, to try patent cases. The same 
system should be recommended for adoption by the British 
Colonies, so that the Patent Laws would thus be quite uniform 
for all English-speaking countries. Any excessgof receipts over 
expenditure should be devoted to the reduction of patent fees, 
and to a fund for encouraging inventions. 


Then he would take our education in hand. He 
demands— 


the adoption of a scheme of education combining the best 
features of the American and German systems, and the introduc- 
tion of military training into the educational programme of all 
students of our schools and Universities. All professors of our 
technical institutions to be selected from men who have ‘had 
practical experience and responsibility in modern workshops. 
Laboratories for research to be established by the Government 
in all industrial centres, such laboratories to be free to those 
occupied with research and invention. 


But there are other things still to be dealt with. 
Trades Unions, for instance, he thinks should be trans- 
formed. He says :— 

The Trades’ Union Federation, instead of being considered 
the curse of England and one of the main causes of its industrial 
and commercial decadence, ought to be transformed into a 
source of national strength. Instead of discouraging industrial 
merit, its policy should be to stimulate ability and efficiency, 
and to assist with all its power in educating its members to 
an understanding of the conditions most productive of health 
and happiness. 

Also the British workman might be, induced not to 
waste so much of his energies in the public-house. The 
American workman is twice as sober as the British. 

Then, turning his attention to the railways, Mr. 
Thwaite would Americanise them from top to bottom :— 

Of course, the radical alteration in the rolling stock of British 
railways involved in the imitation of the American examples would 
mean great expenditure in terminal alterations ; but a country that 
can raise fifty millions to provide (what after all is a luxury, how- 
ever desirable) electric lighting for our towns and villages, can 
surely be relied upon to provide the money required by our rai!- 
ways for the work of Americanising their goods traffic, rolling 
stock and systems of*administration. The extra traffic that 
would inevitably follow the adoption of the policy of low freight 
rates would, as is proved by the American successes, soon justify 
the use of American rolling stock, of the class previously 
described. 

The 3,000 odd miles of British canals should be revivified, by 
the adoption of electric or of some equivalent method of economic: 
haulage. 


Such is Mr. Thwaite’s programme, and it is useful as 
embodying the suggestions of a capable observer, whose 
recommendations are deserving of respect. 
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CHEER UP! JOHN BULL. 

Mr. SAMUEL E. MOFFETT concludes, in the Mew 
Liberal Review for August, a series of papers on “ The 
American.Invasion.” Mr. Moffett says that the invasion, 
spectacular as it is, has necessarily left the great bulk of 
English activities going on as usual. In some quarters 
where English industries have suffered from American 
competition the suffering is rather potential than actual. 
Thus far the American invaders have largely created 
their own markets. They have not crowded out 
English manufactures ; they have simply filled a vacuum, 
and created markets which no one in England had pre- 
viously thought of cultivating :— 

This explains why the invasion in its early stages was so rapid 
and so unopposed. Now that the invaders are investing the 
stronghold of British capital and industry, the situation is 
different. The struggle is harder and more doubtful. Some- 
times, as in the tobacco trade, the defenders turn and take the 
aggressive, and in all trades they are learning from the enemy. 
They are meeting energy with energy, enterprise with enterprise. 
Even the workman is beginning to take an interest in the wel- 
fare of home industry. At present, to vary the remark of Schley 
at Santiago, ‘‘there is business enough for all.” But when 
dull times come, and a manufacturer who consents to execute an 
order can no longer assume the supercilious air of one who con- 
fers a favour, we shall see what we shall see. 

Mr. Swinburne, in his paper upon “ International 
Patent Monopolies,” maintains that with all John Bull’s 
drawbacks we are still the most inventive nation in the 
world. America may be ahead of us in working out 
labour-saving devices and designing machines for manu- 
facture on a wholesale plan; but American inventions 
nearly all arise from labour considerations, and mostly 
consist of careful adaptation of known means to known 
ends, involving ingenuity and labour and design, but 
breeding no striking originality. 





‘BRITISH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
THE TALE OF TWENTY YEARS. 

Mr. Hott SCHOOLING contributes to the Windsor 
Magazine a critical examination of the state of British 
Commerce. Mr. Schooling examines the figures for 
twenty years, divided into two periods of ten years 
each for comparison, This method produces much 
more trustworthy results than can be obtained by 
comparing one year’s commerce with another. Mr. 
Schooling’s article gains much in value from his tables 
and diagrams. Mr. Schooling sums up the first 
portion of his article as follows. Our exports to all 
foreign countries were :— 


1881-1890, 1891-1900. A Rise of Per 
Millions. Millions. Millions. j cent. 
1,532 1,592 60 orof 4 


And the imports from all sources into all foreign 


countries were :— . 
A Rise of Per 


1881-1890. 1891-1900. 
Millions. Millions. Millions. cent. 
11,195 12,391 1,196 orof II 


Thus, while all foreign countries, regarded as one whole, 
increased their imports from all sources by 1,196 millions—z.e., 
by 11 per cent.— we increased our exports to foreign countries by 
only 60 millions—z.e., by 4 per cent. This fact, which is based 
upon a survey of the world’s trade during twenty years, proves, 
1 think, that British export trade has not maintained its position 
in the markets of foreign countries. British exports have lost 
ground, relatively to the total imports from all sources into each 
foreign country, in Japan, Holland, China, in the group of 
‘*small buyers,” in Spain, in the United States, in the Argentine 
Republic, in France, and in Italy. 
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WHERE ENGLAND LAGS BEHIND. 

Page's Magazine for August contains, among other 
articles calculated to wake up John Bull, an mteresting 
paper upon iron and steel manufacture, which gives many 
facts calculated to make plain to the dullest understanding 
why it is that England lags behind in the industrial race. 
Take, for instance, the question of a steam crane navvy. 
The very best steam crane navvy in the United King- 
dom has a lifting capacity of about 1,000 tons per day 
of ten hours. That is to say, the best English steam 
navvy or bucket excavator will lift 100 tons per hour, but 
the best American steam navvy lifts and deposits in a 
railway car 100 tons every ten minutes. That is to 
say, the American machine does as much in ten minutes 
as the English one does in sixty. Another fact which is 
brought out in the same article is the extent te which 
English trade is handicapped by the unnecessary dead 
weight carried. The figures are too elaborate to be 
entered into here, but the conclusion at which Mr. 
Thwaite arrives is that if we compare the difference of 
dead haulage weights of two freight trains of 1,000 tons 
of live, paying or effective lead, one British and the other 
American, the reduced waste of haulage energy by the 
American system amounts to 550 tons, so that for every 
million tons hauled on British lines the excess of dead 
load to be carried is equal to 550,000 tons. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that some of the leading British railway 
companies are adopting the American goods traffic car. 
The Americanisation of the passenger freight department, 
which is now in evidence on all British main railways, 
will be followed by the Americanisation of their freight 
rolling-stock. They are all so much ahead in the 
efficiency of the methods for trans-shipping ore; they 
have invented a new light draught steamer carrying 6,000 
tons of ore, which will supersede the whale-backed 
steamer, which, until recently, was regarded as the best 
and cheapest method of carrying bulk. 


—_——_ 


A PLEA FOR A COUNCIL OF TRADE. 


JoHN BULL must indeed be waking up when even the 
Quarterly Review finds it necessary to insist that the 
mind ofthe machine requires enlightening and quicken- 
ing, for it warns its readers that the perils which it fore- 
sees are not indications of ebb and flow, but may prove 
to be, if unheeded and unstudied, a continuous ebb in 
England’s fortunes. In the opinion of the Quarterly, 
most of the evils from which we suffer might have been 
remedied if we had had more sense. 

The practical suggestion is that an advisory Council of 
Trade should be constituted, under the presidency of a 
chairman appointed by the President of the Beard of 
Trade, which should be composed of representatives of 
the great commercial and business interests of the country, 
including the special interests of labour. Once consti- 
tuted, the Council might serve the Minister of Trade as 
a Board of Reference in matters of trade policy and of 
trade principles. The principle of having an advisory 
Council has been adopted by the Government, but only 
to a certain extent. The commercial intelligence branch 
of the Board of Trade consists of four representatives of 
Government departments and six representatives of com- 
merce, the latter being nominated by the President of 
the Board of Trade. The Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board seems to the writer to afford a good type of the 
kind of Council which ought to be established for the 
assistance of the Board of Trade for the sustamed study 
and investigation of all commercial problems affecting 
the solid interests of this country. 
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The Brimstone Butterfy. Illus. F. Enock. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
cience.—P. S. Kinc. 1dol. July. 

Social Effects of Transportation. M A. Knapp. 

Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration ; Symposiu:n. 

The Housing Problem ; Symposium. 

‘The Child Labour Problem ; Symposium. 

Tendencies of Factory Legislation and Inspection. Sarah S. Whittelsey. 

Juvenile Courts ; Symposium. 


Antiquary.—Ettior Srock. 6d. August. 
Huchown’s “‘ Morte Arthure,” and the Annals of 1327-1364. G. Neilson. 
Moms a Crusies, and Early Candleholders in the Isle of Man. lus. 
P. M. C. Kermode. 
The Oratory of St. Colman Macduagh. Mrs. B. Massy. 
Moated Mounds, J. A. Rutter. 
Hertfordshire, Illus. 


“Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Srreet, New York. 25 cts. Aug. 
M. Nénot, Architect. Illus. L. Augé de Lassus. 

A New French Method of Cement Construction. Illus. J. Schopfer. 
L’Art Nouveau. Illus. S. Bing. 

All Kinds of a Store; Illustrations. 

The New Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Rogers Bequest. Illus. 
The New Cathedral at Westminster. Illus, F. H. Mansford. 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 

Srrano. 6d. August. 

Frontispiece :—‘‘ Waterloo Bridg:”” by Muirhead Bone. 

Charles Robert Cockerell. Illus. R. P. Cockerell. 

Veneranda Volumina. Illus. Paul Waterhouse. 

The Campanile of St. Mark, Venice. Illus. 

Piero di Cosimo’s ‘‘ Battle of the Centaurs and the Lapitha:.” Illus. H. 

P. Horne. 
Peasant Art. Illus. Rev. G. S. Davies. 
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Arena,—Gay Anp Birp. 25cts. July. 
Why I am opposed to Imperialism ; Symposium. 
Nicaragua or Panama? Edward Berwick. 
The Actors’ Church Alliance. George Wolfe Shinn. 
Evolution and Optimistic Politics, William Hinckley Morrell. 
Socialism in Ancient Israel. Adam Rosenberg. 
The Pride of Life. Marvin Dana. 
Whitman’s Note of Democracy. Walter Leighton. 
The Present Political Outlook ; Conversation with Eltweed Pomeroy. 


Art Journal.—H. Virtue. 1s. 6d. August. 
Etching :—‘‘ An English Pastoral ” by John Fullwood. 
Wharfedale. Illus. A. R. Quinton. 
Doves and Pigzons. Illus. H.W. Bromhead. 
Cerne Abbas. Illus. Arthur ‘Tomson. 
‘The Best of Richard Doyle. Illus. Lewis Lusk. 
Rothiemurchus. Contd. Illus. Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 
Decorative Art at Turin. Illus. Walter Crane. 


Artist.—27, Cuancery Lane. 1s. July 15. 
The Guildhall Exhibition. Illus. E. Staley. 
The Paris Salons. Illus. L. Jerrold. 
Miss Maude Nathan’s Bookbindings. Illus. 
Enamelling on a Large Scale. Illus. Ernest Radford. 
Norman Ault, Illus. 


_ Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anv Birp. 1s. July. 
On keeping the Fourth of July. B. P. 

Certain Aspects of America. “H. D. Sedgwick, jr. 

Walks with Ellery Channing ; Fresh Leaves frem Emerson’s Diary, 
Two Years’ Tostsladlag in Porto Rico. W. F. Willoughby. 

Sailing. W. J. Henderson. 

‘The Negro. A. Sledd. 

‘The Plays of Eugéne Brieuz. G. P. Baker. 

Race Prejudice in the Philippines. J. A. Le Roy. 

Walter Pater. E. Dowden. 

Landor’s Poetry. H. W. Boynton. 


Badminton Magazine,—Wm. Heinemann. 1s. August. 

Shooting. Marquess of Granby. 
‘The Duchesse d’Uzés ; a Famous French Sportswoman. Illus. F. Lees. 
Duck-Shooting in British Columbia. Illus. R. Leckie-Ewing. 
Horse-Racing in the N&rth of England. R. Ord. 
A Sutherlandshire Holiday. Illus. Dorothy H. Dean. 
Famous Dogs of Fiction. C. W. Jay. 
Big-Game Shooting in Russia, Illus. E. Musgrave Sykes. 

Bankers’ Magazine.—Warrrtow. 3s. August. 
Steamship Subsidies and the Business Position of the Country. 
‘Transactions of the Bank of France for 1301. 
‘The Mint and Its Work. Contd. 
Position of the Savings Banks. 
State-Aided Superannuation ; a Financial Analysis of the Police Act, 1890. 

Bibliotheca Sacra,—Kecan Paut. 75.cts. July. 
Resurrection 3000-4000 B.c. and the Old ‘Testament. H. Osgood. { 
A Study of Mormonism, G, R. Lunn. 
The Latest ‘Translation of the Bible. H.M. Whitney. 
Ad. Harnack’s ** Essence of Christianity’ and His Critics. O. Zéckler. 
Christian Charity of the ‘I'wentieth Century Church. H. Francis Perry. 
Jehovah’s Protest against the Altar Service, M. A. Bullock. 
Geological Confirmations of the Noachian Deluge. G. F. Wright. 
Reaction between Natural Science and Religion. F. W. Sardeson. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—B.ackwoop. 2s. 6d. August. | 
An Isolated Case. Ernest Foxwell. 
Cyprus under British Rule.” Sir R. Hamil on Lang. 
With the Pearlers of North-Western Australia. 
A Season in Skye. Hugh E. M. Stuttfield. 
Musings without Method, Contd. 
On the Heels of De Wet. Contd. 
The Next Naval Battle; a Forecast. Active List. 


Bookman.—Hopver axp SrovGuron. 6d. July 5. 
‘The Poets-Laureate of England. With Portraits. T. Seccombe. 


Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, Meap anv Co., New York. 25 cts. 
July. 
Paul Leicester Ford as Biographer and Historian. V. H. Paltsits. 
‘The Language of the Play. Marguerite Merington. o 
Alfced de Musset and ‘‘ The English Opium-Eater.” W. Littlefield. 
Alexandre Dumas. Illus. G. K. Chesterton. 
Washington in Fiction. Illus. F. W. Carruth, 
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Canadian Mazazine.—Owr ARIO PuBuisiinG Co., Toronto. 
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William Lyon Mackenziz. Illus. F. Yeigh. 
‘The War and Canada. Illus. Patterson. 
Maskinonge and Bass Fishing. ‘Tilus. F. M. Ivis. 
Horse-Racing in Canada. Illus, I. Nelson. 


Captain.—Georce Newnes. 6d. August. 
Some Queer Locomotives. Illus. J. A. Kay. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casses1.. 6d. August. 
The Australian Cricketers at Home. Illus. M. Randal Roberts. 
Some of the Nation’s Tenants; a Walk through Some Official Residences. 
Illus. A, Wallis Myers. 
The Portsmouth Road. Illus. A. Sieveking. 
Some Famous Studios. Illus. J. I. Collett. 
Caravans. Illus. W. B. Robertson. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, Stranp. 2s. 6d. July 15. 


Gold- mor ig in the Transvaal. Illus. John Hays Hammond, 
Hydraulic Mining. Illus. George H. Evans. 

The Steel Trade in the North-East of England. Illus. Henry Simpson. 
Copper in the United States. Illus. J. Parke Channing. 
Gold-Dredging in New Zealand. Illus, H. E. Duncan, 

Canada as a Steel Producer. Illus. A. J. Moxham. 

Coal-Cutting Machinery. Illus. Edward W. Parker. 

Bessemerising Copper and Copper Mattes. Illus. Dr, James Douglas. 
‘The Electric Locomotive for Mine Haulage. Illus George Gibbs. 
Compressed Air in Mining. Illus. Edward A. Rix. 

Coal-Mining in India. Illus, Ernest Benedict. 


The Economic Production of Iron and Steel. Illus. Theodore W. Robinson. 


Colliery Ventilating Machinery. Illus. C. M. Percy. 
Electricity in Mining. Illus. William B. Clarke. 
Water-Power in Mining. Illus. A. P. Brayton. 


Catholic World.—z2, Paternoster Row. 1s. July. 
The Carib Racz in the West Indizs. Rev. C. W. Currier. 
‘The Bois de Boulogne. Illus. B. De Saint-Pol Lias. 
‘The Ethics of Modern Journalism. C. B. Connolly. 
Church Architecture and the Parochial Schools. Illus. L. Gorman, 
St. Albans, Illus, Rev. H. Pope. 


Century Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. 4d. August. 
The New New York. Illus. R. Blackshaw. 
The Great Southwest. Illus. Concl. R. S. Baker. 
P. ‘T. Barnum, Showman and Humourist. Illus. J. Benton. 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Illus. J. F. Kemp. 
The Martinique Disaster. Illus. Very Rev. G, Parel. 
Life in the Doomed City ; From Les Colonies. 


‘The Catastrophe in St. Vincent. Capt. W. J. Calder and T. McG. 


McDonald. 
The Eruption of Vesuvius ; the Yo:nger Pliny’s Account. 
Chambers's Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. 7d. August. 
St. Thomas ; the Latest American Colony. 
‘The Coming Rush to South Africa. 


The Purchasing of Antiques. Contd. H. Oatway. 
“*Who’s Who in America?” 


Chautauquan.—Cuauravqua Press, CLEVELAND, On!0. 20cIts. July. 


Makers of Recent Chautauqua Literature. With Portraits. 
Evolution of Chautauqua. With Maps. 
Chautauqua. F, C. Bray. 
Church Quarterly.—Srorriswo opr. 6s. July. 
The Holy Eucharist : an Historical Inquiry. Contd. 
John Richard Green. 
‘l’'he Catholic Reaction in France. 
Regnum Dei. 
The Early Years of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
Some Aspects of the Modern Novel. 
Mauricz Maeterlinck. 
Missions to Hindus. 
Religion and Politics in France. 
‘The Empire at Peace. 


Commonwealth.—We tts, Garpxer. 3d. Aug. 
The Future of Sunday : Symposium. 
‘The New Theology in France. A. L. Lilley. 
Connoisseur.-—CaArMe.iteE House, CARMELITE STREET. 1s. 
ty % 
The Frohne Delft Collection. Illus. Bréchner 
Arms and Armour at the National Gallesy. Illus. F. M. Kelly. 


Books of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Illus. H. T. 


Sheringham. : 
Plate at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Illus. H. D. Catling. 
‘The Hétel Drouot and Auction Rooms in Paris. Illus. O. Uzanne. 


eng wo a for the Benefit of Charitable Institutions, etc. Illus. 


The Medic® of Charitie and Change. Illus. Helen G. Gordon. 


Supplements :—‘‘ Lady Hamilton” after Romney ; “* Icarus and Daedalus ” 
after Vandyck; ‘‘ Constantia” and ‘‘ Delia in ‘Yown” after G. 


Morland, 


Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHat.. 2s. 6d. August. 
‘The Lib:ral Party—Past and Future. J. A. Spender. 
England and Germany after the War. J. L. Bashford. 
Queen Alexandra. Mdlle. Heléne Vacaresco. 
The Alaska-Canada Boundary Dispute. Thomas Hodgins, 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Bird Life. T. Digby Pigott. 

The Economic ‘laproot of Imperialism. J. A. Hodson. 
Immortality. Contd. Miss Emma Marie Caillard. 
Prevalent Illusions on Roman History. A. M. Stevens. 
Dmitri Merejkovski Katherine Wylde. 

Do We need Dogma? Samuel McComb. 

Foreign Affuirs. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirx. Exvper. 1s. August. 

Lapland in Summer. Rev. Gerald S. Davies. 

Four Yarpaulin Captains. W. J. Fletcher. 

A —_ from the Past from a Diary of Miss Jane Porter. Miss Ina Mary 
V hite. 

Foreshore Fi ictions, Mrs. Byron. 

John Nyren’s ‘‘ Cricket Chronicles ” 
Watson. 

A Letter from St. Albans. Urbanus tsa an. 

‘The True Ordering of Gardens, E,. Kay Robinson. 


Cosmopolitan.—Inrernationat News Co. 6d. July. 

The Eruption of Mont Pelée ; Interview with Survivor. Illus. 
How Fashions are set. Illus. Nancy M. W. Woodrow. 
The Electrical Fountain. Illus. H. S. Archer. 
The Trolley-Park. Illus. D. A. Willey. 
Captains of Industry. Ilus. S. E. Moffett and C. S. Gleed. 
‘The Woman’s Side. R. Pyke. 
Cecil Rhodes. J. B. Walker. 

Critic.—Purnam, New York. 25 cts. July. 
Lenox in Literature. Illus. R. de Witt Mallary. 
Literary Landmarks of New York. Illus. C. Hemstreet. 
A Sketch of Russian Literature. L. Wiener. 
Dumas the Elder. Illus. F. Gribble. 
Browning's Treatment of Nature. Concl. Stopford Brooke. 


Critical Review.—Wituiams anp Norcare. 1s. 6d. July. 
Lotze’s ** Philosophy.” Rev. H. R. Mackintosh. 
Kaftan’s ‘* Dogmatik.” Principal D. W. Simon. 
Fairbairn’s ‘* Philosophy of the Christian Religion.” Rev. D. Somerville. 
Dublin Review.—Bvurns anv Oares. 6s. July. 
The Education Battle and the Bill. Rev. M. F. Glancey. 
Scottish Coronations. Contd. Miss Kinlock. 
The Conservation of Energy and the Vital Activity of Organisms. Rev. W. 
McLonald. 
Scottish Cistercian Houses. Contd. Dom M. Barrett. 
Is ‘‘ Macbeth ” a Study of Queen Elizabeth? Rev. V. McNabb. 
Christian Philosophy. Prebendary Aveling. 
Political Economy of Leo XIII. C. S. Devas. 


East and West.—21, Parernoster SQUARE. rrupee. July. 
Ramji Bin Rowji’s “ Petition.” Sir R. K. Wilson. 
Meredith ‘Yownsend’s ‘‘ The Mental Seclusion of India.” Bishop 
Macarthur. 
Sufism. F. M. Khimjiani. 
An Indian Hostel in London. H. C. Richards. 
‘The Church and Biblical Criticism. F.C. O. Beaman, 
‘The Murder of Women. R. M. Kelker. 
‘The Emperor of India. Narasinga Rau Purnaiya. 
Old Signs and ‘Their Root Meanings. Contd. Artaxerxes. 
Economic Review.—Rivincrons. 3s. July. 
Political Lif: in Australia. P. F. Rowland. 
Workshop Organisation. A. P. Loscher. 
The Poor Law and the “oe Order. T. Mackay. 
Dock Labour in Ipswich. Rev. A. J. Allen. 
Small Farming in Yorkshire. Rev. J. L. Kyle. 
Anthony Pessaigne of Genoa. Miss Alice Law. 


Edinburgh Review.—Loxcmans. 6s. July. 
The Decline and Fall of the Second French Empire. 
War and Poetry. 
The Albanian Question. 
The Last Voyage of Ulysses. 
The Causes of English Scenery. 
Some Racial Contrasts in Fiction. 
‘The Royal Palaces of London. 
Victor Hugo. 
Modern Engiish and French Drama. 
‘The Mastery of the Pacific. 
‘The Education Bill. 
Peace in South Africa. 


Empire Review.—Macmittan. rs. August. 

Subsidies to Shipping. Lord Brassey. 
Colonial Nationalism. Richard Jebb. 
The Military Education of Officers. Lord Monkswell. 
First Years of British Rule in Canada. Sir Gilbert Parker. 
‘The Consular Service from Within : 

A Defence. Frederic Bernal. 

A Criticism. Reformer. 
Memories of Cecil Rhodes. Ethel Neumann Thomas. 
Contributions to the Navy. Lieut. L. H. Hordern. 
Life Insurance; 5 per cent. Debentures purchasable by Instalments. Thrift. 
‘The Ethics of Test Matches. Felham F. Warner. 
Australian Army _ anisation. F we Wilkinson. 
The West Indies ; may | and a =~ Norman Lamont. 
‘Lhe Empire for its Pospia. £, Jerom: Dye 


; The C.icketers’ Classic. E. H. Lacon 
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Engineering Magazine.—222, Strranp. 1s. August. 
The Common Sense of the Isthmian Canal Decision. 
‘The Trend of Prices in Engineering. C. L. Redfield. 


West _— Gold-Mining and the ‘‘ Concessions Industry.” Illus. J. G. 


Leigh 
ED of Continental Locomotive- Building. Illus. C. R. King. 
Electrical Problems of Main Line Railway Traction. C. T. Child. 
Some Unacknowledged Conditions in British Workshops. T. Good. 
Accuracy and Value in the ‘Lesting of Cast Iron. Dr. R. Moldenke 
Mechanical Stoking. Illus. W. W. Christie. 








The 
a Making Management for Workshop and Factory. C. U. Carpenter. 


English Historical Review.—Loncu ANS. 5s. July. 
Hieronymus Balbus in Paris. P. S. A 

Cromwell and the Crown. C. H. Frith 

The Baltic Expedition and Northern Treaties of 1715. J. F. Ch 

The Raising of the Highland Regiments in 1757, Lieut. -Col. E. M. lisa. 
The Pre-Domesday Hidation of Northamptonshire. F. Baring. 

A London Municipal Collection of the eh of John. Miss Mary Bateson. 
Edward I. and Gascony in 1300. J. G. Blac 

Journal of the Siege of Rouen in 1591. a. R. Poole. 

Dg Samay Illustrated Magazine.—T. Fisurr Unwin. 6d. August. 


San Fernando Pictures. Illus. S. L. Bensusan. ; 
The Greek in Literature; To Kallist¢ in Exile. Illus. John Oliver 
Hobbes 


Athens. Illus. William Williams. 
an nce in the Himalayas. Illus. Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman. 
Stonehaven ; the Brighton of the North. Illus, John T. Fyfe. 


+p mapyege 's Review.—Witiiams AND NorGATe. 1s. July. 
The rt of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
Literary Societies for Women. Mrs. J. C. Croly. 

'Etude.—T. Presser, PuirapevpntA. 15 cents. July. 
Edward Macdowell; Interview. With Portrait. W. Armstrong. 


Expositor.—Hopper Anp StouGcuTon. 1s. August. 
St. Paul. Prof. Ramsay. 
The Decent of Monotheism in Israel. Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley. 


Is Second Peter a Genuine Epistle to the Churches of Samaria? Prof. 
R. A. Falconer, 

Discoveries of a Vicarious Element in Primitive Semitic Sacrifice. Prof. 
S. I. Curt 


rtiss. 
The Meaning and Scope of Jeremiah VII. 22, 23. Prof. E. Konig. 


Expository Times.—Simpxin, Marsuat. 6d. August 
Czsarea. Canon T. D. Bernard. 
The Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions. Prof. A. H. Saycz. 
Magic and Religion. Rev. W. Marwick. 
The Songs of the Ascents. Contd. Rev. D. Smith. 


viety yay em Review.—CuHApmMAN AND Hatt. as. 6d. August. 
binet ; Amurath to Amurath. 

The Prime Minister. Michael Macdo 

The Colonies after the Conference. Calc 

The Cape and Its Parliament. Edward Dicey. 

Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson. Captain Mahan and John D. Long. 

The Foretelling of the Future. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

With the Eyes of Youth. William Black. 

Alsace-Lorraine and William II. Dr. Karl Blind. 

Indian Conditions and Indian Critics. J. D. Rees. 

Some Phases in Fiction. Walter Sichel. 

Negrophilism in South Africa. M. J. Farrelly. 

Inter Arma Caritas. Mrs. Lecky. 

The New Flying Squadrons of Traini Archibald S. Hurd. 

Henry Ryecroft ; an Author at Grass. Contd. Edited by George Gissing. 


Forum.—Gay Anp Birp. 2s. 6d. July. 
American a, Henry L. West. 
Foreign Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
Financ:. A. D. Noyes. 
Applied Science. H. H. Suplee. 
The American Drama. J. Corbin. 
Architectural Art. Prof. 6° ; F. A eae 
Educational Research. J. M. Ric 
Chinese Exclusion. C. Den 3h 
Germany as a World Power. “W. von Schierbrand. 
Sir Walter Besant. Prof. W. P. Trent. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—141, Firru Avenve, New 
York. rocts. July. 
Crowning a British King. Illus. Duke of Argyll. 
The Coronation Ceremony. Illus. C. Brown. 
The Destruction of the Roraima in Martinique Harbour. Illus. Chief 
Officer E. S. Scott. 
Drying-Up the Zuyder Zee. With Maps and Illus. R. B. Wilson. 
Shall the Southern Delegation to Congress be cut down? Judge E. D. 
Crumpacker. 
Roses. Illus. Martha M. Williams. 
Maxine Elliott. With Portrait. E. F, Edgett. 
Genealogical Magazine.—£xuior Stock.” 1s. August. 
The Age of Heraldr 
The Reform of the College and Offices of Arms. Contd. A. C. Fox-Davies. 
Municipal Eccentricities, 
The Arms of the English Royal Family. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro anp Winvvus. 1s. August. 


The Strange Story of Viscountess Beaconsfield. J. Sykes. 
Hillel. J. Strauss. 
john Humfrev. a Last-Century Tourist. C. C. Osborne. 


THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


Guernsey Folk-Lore. T. L. L . Teeling. 

The Nebular Hypothesis. J. Ellard Gore. 

On the Highway to High Savoy. S. Beach Chester. 
Players and Plays in the Sere and Yellow. 


Geographical Journal.—Ep. Sranrorp. 2s. July rs. 
Address to the Royal Geographical Society. Sir Clements R. Markham. 
Notes on a Map of ‘‘ The Glaciers of Kangchenjunga.” With Maps. Prof. 

E. J. Garwood. 
Kikuyu ; the Country, People, Fauna, and Flora. Major R. Crawshay. 
‘The Eruptions in Martinique and St. Vincent. H.N. Dickson. 
‘The Volcanic Eruption at St. Vincent. E. André. 
Journey from Quetta to Meshed vid the Nushki-Sistan Trade-Route: (1) 
Earl of Ronaldshay, (2) Edward Penton. 


Geological Magazine.—Dv ~, 1s. 6d. July 5. 
Extinct Vertebrates from Egypt. Illus. W. Andrews. 
On the Bonin Islands. With Maps. 5S. RTM Eg 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Parernosrer Row. 6d. August. 
An Old Castle and Its Sundials. Illus. 
Lord Lilford and His Work. Illus. J. A. Owen. 


Girl’s Realm.—ro, Norro.k Srreet, Srranp. 6d. August. 
Miss Ella Du Cane; a Painter of Gardens ; Intervizw. Illus. Miss Alice 
Stronach. 
Insects sitting for Their Portraits. Illus. Miss A. Corkran. 
A Girl’s Visit to the City of Toys. Illus. Kathleen Schlesinger. 
Girls That Warwickshire is proud of. With Portraits. M. P. Willcocks. 
A Girl’s Adventure on a Motor-Car., Illus, Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


Goed Words.—Issister. 6d. August. 
The Private Soldier as a Familiar Friend. E. Macfayden. 
Building a Thunderstorm, Illus. A. H. Bell. 
Laying the Boundary-Line from the Orange to Vaal Rivers. Contd. 
Licut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren. 
The Cairns of Slieve-na-Cailliagh. Illus. Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 


Great Thoughts.—4, Sr. Brive Srreer. 6d. August. 
Literature in — Interview with Sir Wemyss Reid. With Portrait. 
R. Blathwa 

— Holt en: With Portrait. W. Scott King. 

. W. Turner. Illus. Honora ‘Twycross. 
The London University ; Interview with Mr. Sidney Webb. R. Blathwayt. 
The Public Record Office. Illus. S. Davey. 
Andrew Carnegie. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmsworrn. 3#d4. July. 
With Mr. Rhodes’s Lieutenants. Illus. Frederick A. ‘lalbot. 
Life on an Ocean Tramp. Illus. Frank T. Bullen. 
The Romance of Poisoning. Illus. Edgar Saltus. 
Had the Venus de Milo Arms? Illus. John W. a. 
Intelligence in Animals ; Sdme Experiments. Illus. Lord Avebury. 
Burglar Proof—and Otherwise. Illus. Herbert Howard. 
“ ears of the Y.M.C.A. Illus. Fred. A. McKenzie. 
Six Thousand Miles through Unknown Tibet. Illus. L. Le Mesurier. 


waryers Monthly Magazine,—45, Actpemante Street. 1s. August. 
‘The Lineage of the Classics. Illus. F. G. Kenyon. 

Radio-Activity ; a New Property of Matter. Tila. R. K. Duncan. 
France’s Touring Craftsmen. Illus. A. Castaigne. 

The Primeval North-American. Illus. C. Hallock. 

The Wrath of the Bee. M. Maeterlinck. 

Parallel Growth of Bird and Human Music. H. W. Aldys. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Strexr. 1s. 2d. July. 
Moses; an Up-to-Date Statesman. J. M. Ludlow. 
The Holy Spirit in the Interpretation of Scripture. Principal W. Caven. 
Why Not? Some Present- p* Problems. Charles M. Sheldon. 
Federation or Union? D. H, Evans. 
Revival Services and Manifestations. R. Q. Mallard. 
5 House.—Unwin. 6d. August. 
Some Notable Interiors. Illus. 
International Journal of Ethics.—Sonnenscuein. 2s. 6d. July. 
Originality. E. Robinson. 
The Social Value of Trade ggg m Martin. 
The Conversion of St. Augustine. McCabe. 
The Problem of Conduct. A. J. PRAT sei 
Scholars of the Cloister; a Defence. A. H. Lloyd. 
Intuitionism and Teleology. F. Thilly. 
‘The Optimistic Implications of Idealism. J. D. Logan. 
Irish Monthly.—M. H. Sth Dupin. 6d. August. 
Dante’s “ Vita Nuova.” C. F. Kol 
The Bar as a Profession. Lord Rusecil of Killowen. 
Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmitian. 3s. 6d. July. 
The Jews and the English Law. Mae + H.5S. Q. Henriques. 
Auto de Fé and Jew. Contd. E. N, Adler. 
New Hebrew Poetry. Prof. I. Gidsinee 
Earliest Representation of Ark of the Law. J. Jacobs. 
The Topography of Czsarea. Dr. S. Krauss. 
ne 1 Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. of the Montefiore Library. Contd. 
Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 

Journal of Hygiene.—C. J. CLay, Ave Maria Lang. 5s. July. 
Current Theories regarding Immunity. Contd. j: Ritchie. 
Post-Scarlatinal Diphtheria. W. T. Gordon Pug 
Neutral-Red in the Routine Examination of Water. E. E. Irons. 

The Significance of Bacillus Coli in Drinking Water. W. G. Savage. 

Enteric Fever and Sewage Disposal in ‘!'ropical Countries. Map. Major 
A. R. Aldridge. 

The Nature of Beri-Beri. With Chart. A. Stanley. 
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VENUE. 6d. July 5. 
Our Future Colonial Policy. A. R. Colquhoun. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Keriner. 


2s. July 15. 
Garrisons for Coaling Stations. Rate C. R. Colomb. 
Officers’ Shoulder-Belt Plates. S. Milne. 

Coal Economy and the Price of Speed in Warships. Chief Engineer, R.N. 
Realistic Targets. Lieut. F. S. Garwood. 


Knowledge.—326, Hicu Horsorn. 6d. August. 
The Deer of the Peking Parks. Illus. R. Lydekker 
papa Mimicry and Homomorphism. Illus. Contd. Rev. A. S. 
ilson. 
‘The Plain of Prussia. G. A. J. Cole. 
Jupiter’s Great Red Spot and Its Surroundings. Illus. W. F. Denning. 
The Structure of Comets. Illus. E. Walter Maunder. 
The Nobodies: a Seafaring Family. Illus. Contd. Rev, T. R. R. 
Stebbing. 
Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. July 15. 
How I grew up in Music. Illus. Lillian Nordica. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hvtcurnson. 1s. August. 
Some Actresses of Mo-day. illus. ’ 
Joseph Farquharson. Illus. Marion H. Dixon. 
Some Beautiful Gardens. Illus. G. A. Wade. 
The Wagner Festival at Bayreuth. Illus. 
The History of the Shoe. Illus. Mrs. E. Pritchard. 
Notable Australian Women. Illus. Mrs. H. Alexander. 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Illus. 


Leisure Hour.—s6, Parcrnoster Row. 6d. August. 
A Bee Farm in New Zealand. Illus. W. Reid. 
Woodstown Bay Cocklers. Illus. A. T. Paul. 
Japan as I knew It. Illus. Douglas Sladen. 
The Present State of Milton’s Cottage. Illus. Tighe Hopkins. 
‘he Indian Reservations in the United States. Edward Porritt. 


Library.—Kecan Pav. 3s. July 
Two Illustrated Italian Bibles. Illus. A. W. Le ay 
Humfrey Wanley and the Harleian Library. G. F. Barwick. 
The Exemption of Libraries from Local Rates. J. Minto. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Its Bookselling Tenants. H. R. Plomer. 
English Book-Illustration of ‘Tu-Day. Illus. R. E. D. Sketchley. 
Careless Cataloguing. 
Goldsmith’s “‘ Prospect of Society.” G. England. 


Library World.—181, QuzeN Victoria Street. 6d. July 15 
The Small Library. Contd. J. D. Brown. 
Women Librarians and Assistants ; Symposium. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Bagarine. —PHILADELPHIA. 18. July. 
Bridging the Depths. P. W. 


Longman’s sisi" hee ans. 6d. August. 
To St. Sebastian after the Siege of 1813. Charles L. Eastlake. 
Fish, Tin, and Copper. Rev. John Isabell. 
Pevensey ; a Sussex Marsh. H. A, Bryden. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norrotk StrEET,STRAND. tocts. July. 
The Over-Sea Experiments of Santos Dumont. Illus. S. Heilig. 
Rear-Admiral W. T. Sampson. Iilus. J. D. Long. 

Admiral Sampson’s Naval Career. Illus. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 

Six Months among Brigands. Illus. Contd. Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
Fighting Life in the Philippines. Dr. H. C. Rowland. 

George Rogers Clarke and the Great North-West. Illus. C. T. Brady. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. August. 
My stic Marriages. Marcus Reed. 
‘The Amenities of Public Life. 
The Deep-Sea Fisherman. 
The Poetry of Courts and Coronations. Vernéde. 
What was the Renaissanc: ? William Potts. 


Magazine of Art. —Casseii. rs. 4d. August. 

Frontispiece :—‘* Ihe Captive ” after J. W. West. 

. Walter West. Illus. Chas. Hiatt. 
The New Gallery. Illus. 
The Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, 1902. Illus. H. Frantz. 
"Lhe Later Works of Eugéne Carriére. Illus. Prince B. Karageorgevitch. 
The Scenery of Charles Kean’s Plays and the:Great Scene-Painters of His 

Day. Illus, E. F. Strange. 

J. J. Benjamin Constant. Illus. M. H. Spielmann. 

The Jewellery of Mrs. Philip Newman. Illus. 


Manchester Quarterly.—Sxerratt AnD HuGues, MANCHESTER. 6d. 
uly. 

Mrs. Gaskell. Illus. J. Mortimer. 

Symbol and Allegory in Spenser. W. Butterworth. 

‘the Metrical Imitations of Chatterton. W. C. Hall. 

Lunmanuel Kant. G. Jacoby. 


ind.—Wittiams anp Norcatr. 4s. July.’ 
On Mental Conflict and Imputation. F. H. Bradley. 
The Physiological Factors of the Attention-Process. W. McDougall. 
Symbolic Reasoning. Hugh MacColl. 
The Attitude of Speculative Idealism to Natural Science, J. A. Stewart. 


Missionary Review.—44, FLeer Street. 25 cts. July. 


The Story of Gucheng. Illus. Rev. S, McFarlane. 
The Aborigines of New South Wales. Illus. Rev. A. Graham, 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NortuyumeerLtanp 


Christianity and Other Religions. R. E. Speer. 
Some Filipino Characteristics. Tllus. Rev. A. J. Brown. 
Wilhelm Thomas ; Apostle of Nias. B. Hitjer. 


Monist.—Kecan Pavut. 2s. 6d. July. 
On the Psychology and Natural Development of Geometry. Dr. E. Mack. 
Relations between Experimental Physics and Mathematical Physies. 
Dr. H. Poincaré. 
‘Theology as a Science. Dr. Paul Carus. 
‘The Creation Story of Genesis I. Dr. Hugo Radau. 
Month.—Lonamans. 1s. August. 
Universal Suffrage in Belgium. Austin Oates. 
‘The Suppression of the Society of Jesus. Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 
‘The Grounds of Loyalty. Rev. Joseph Rickaby. 
Coptism. F. W. Fuller. 
The Politics of the English Catholics during the Reign of Queen Elizcbeth. 
Rev. J. H. Pollen. 
The So-Called Bridgettine Rosary. Rev. Herbert Thurston. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. August. 
In Dame Europa’s School. 
‘The Wedding of the Oceans. B. Taylor. 
Russia’s Latest Venture in Central Asia. R. E. Lo 
‘The Promotion of ‘Trade within the Empire. Hon. R. "fi. Brand. 
Lord Beaconsfield. A. Cecil. 
‘The Navy and the Engineer. Contd. c Bellairs. 
‘The Painters of Japan. Illus. Contd. A. Morrison. 
‘Lhe Monthly Review in the Eighteenth Century. George Paston. 
Khartoum. Illus. J. Ward. 
Decorative Art at Turin. H. Hamilton Fyfe. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marsnaty. 6d. July. 
American Country Clubs. Illus. F. S. Arnett. 
Memorials of Ruskin. Illus. Katherine Hoffman. 
‘The World’s Bathing-Places. Illus. J. Brent. 
The Art of the Needle Point. Illus. D. Story. 
Martinique ; a Ruined American Eden. Illus. F. A. Ober. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. August. 
Lord Salisbury and Continental Entanglements. An Englishman. 
The Industrial Arbitration Act of New South Wales. B. R. Wise. 
Guizot. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 
Young’s “‘ Night Thoughts.” Sir Leslie Stephen. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
British Sailorsand the Mercantile Marine. Marquis of Graham. 
A School Journey in Derbyshire. Miss Catherine Dodd. 
‘The Search-Light in Naval Warfare. Telescope. 
From Some Recollections of a Diplomatist. Sir Horace Rumbold. 
Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Boston. 2scts. July. 

Nantucket ; Whale Oil and Spermaceti. Illus. Mary E. Starbuck. 

The King’s Highway; or the Common Road from Swan Ferry to Black 
River Mill. Illus. C. W. Mann. 

The Stars and Stripes a Boston Idea. G. J. Varney. 

Dancing Flowers and Flower Dances. Alice Morse Earle. 

Saybrook ; an Historic Town in Connecticut. Illus. C. Johnson. 

Norwalk, Connecticut. Illus. Angeline Scott. 

‘Thomas Jefferson and Higher Education. G. F. Mellen. 

‘The Pennsylvania Germans. Contd. Lane F- Bittinger. 

3oston Schools One Hundred Years Ago. H. Martin. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. August. 
The Gael and the Greek. Rev. Dr. William Barry. 
Overtaxation and Emigration. Bs we Field. 
‘The Disaster of Martinique. M. J. Buckley. 
‘he Licensing of Street- Trading. K. L. Montgomery. 
Ivereagh Industries. Stephen B. Roche. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Temrie Cuampers. 1s. August. 
A Port Trust for London. Kenric B. Murray. 
Curiosities of Popular Proverbs. J. Churton Collins. 
Lazy Oxford. J. K. Fotheringham. 
‘Thirty-Five Years of Canadian Confederation. Frank Yeigh. 
Questions of Greater Britain. Herman W. Marcus. 
Ireland and Her Scenery. Judge O’Connor Morris. 
‘The Technical Aspect of the Canal Problem. H. G. Archer. 
‘The Agricultural Hostel. Countess of Warwick. 
‘The American Invasion. Samuscl E. Moffett. 
London to Melbourne in Three Weeks ; a Railway Project. E. A. Reynelds- 
Ball. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. August. 

What have We gained by Education—So Far? Frederick Gre:nwood. 
The Anti-British Movement in Germany. O. Eltzbacher. 
‘Vhe Future of Russia. A.—R. B.—de Bilinski. 
Italy and the Triplice. Lloyd Sanders. 
‘Turkish Rule East of Jordan. Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 
‘The Reconstruction of Hainault Forest. With Map. Sir Robert Huater. 
Old Masters and Modern Critics. Charles L. Eastlake. 
‘The Last Resting-place of Our Angevin Kings. Cecil Hallett. 
The Reader of Plays to the Rescue: 

Reply. H. Hamilton Fyfe. 

Rejoinder, Walter Frewen Lord. 
The Asthetics of Naval Architecture. W. J. Fletcher. 
Why Not a Motor-Car Way through England? B. H, Thwaite. 
‘The Folklore of Horseshozs and Horse-Shoeing. Dr. George Fleming. 
War Correspondents and the Censorship. Perceval Landon. 

















ee 
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North American Review.—Heinemann. 2s. 6d. July. 
The Storage Battery and the Motor Car. ‘I’. A. Edison. 
Effect of the Steamship Merger on American Shipbuilding. C. H. Cramp. 
The Three Francescas. Edith Wharton. 
Personal Influence of the Kaiser on German Public Life. W. von 
Schierbrand. 
The Prorogued Turkish Parliament. K. Blind. 
Immigration’s Menace to the National Health. ‘I’. V. Powderly. 
Andrew Carnegie’s ‘‘ The Empire of Business.” M. W. Hazeltina, 
‘The Economic Dependence of Women. Vernon Lee. 
Strikes and the Public Welfare. J. Handibve. 
Cecil Rhodes. H. Cust. 
Defects and Abuses.in Our Postal System. Contd. H. A. Castle. 
Why is an Isthmian Canal not built? L. M. Haupt. 
Public Debt of Austria. Dr, A. Wagner. 


Open Court.—Kecan Pavi. 64. July. 
Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, W. L. Garrison and Mrs, E. D. Cheney. 
Count Leo Tolstoi, Mrs. E. E, Evans. 
‘The Chrisma and the Labarum, Illus. Dr. P. Carus. 


Outing.—InrernationaL News Co. 25 ets. July. 
The Anglers of the Wharf. Illus, L. Hubbard, jun. 
‘Temagaming and Beyond. Illus, A. M. Fredericks. 
‘The Breeding and Showing of Dogs by Women. Illus. Lillian C. Moeran. 
When Man turns to the Waters. [llus. L. Vandervort. 
The Fastest Sprint. Illus, A. Kidd. 
About the Cougar. Illus. F. W. Calkins. 
‘The Relation of Athletics to Art. Illus. R. Hinton Perry. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. rocts. July. 
The Building of a enero Illus. G. W. Dickie. 
Fourth of July at Home, Illus. Josephine V. Scroggs. 
‘The Perils of the Camphor Industry. F. H. Major. 


Page’s Magazine.—Cium House, Surrey Srreer. 1s, August. 
“Wireless” Telegraphy. Sir W. H. Preece. 
Submarine Boats. Illus. H. C. Fyfe. 
Milling Machines. Illus. Contd. J. Horner. 
Iron and Steel Manufacture. B. H. Thwaite. 
International Patent Monopolies. J. Swinburne. 
Business System and Organisation. D. N. Dunlop. 
Developments in Cyanide Practice. E, Smart. 
Glasgow Electric Tramways. Contd. B. ‘Taylor. 


Paidologist.—Camsray House, Cuecrennam. 6d. July. 
Child-Study and Physiology. Prof. Sherrington. 
Caution in Child-Study. Contd. Miss M. R. Walker. 
‘The Philosophy of Play. H. Holman. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—38, Conpuir Srreer. 2s. 6d. July. 
The History and Site of Gezer. R. A. S. Macalister. 

Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. Major-Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson. 

Recent Discoveries near Galilee. Dr. G. Schumacher. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roan. 1s. August. 
The Most Difficult Climbs in Britain. Illus. G. D. Abraham, 
Plateau Man ; Our Forgotten Ancestors. Illus. B. H. Cunnington.| 
The Linking Together of Greater Britain; Marconi’s Ambition. — Illus. 
P. McGrath. 
Nature Study in London. Illus. E. Step. 
In Tierra del Fuegan Waters. Illus. W. S. Barclay. 
‘The Centenary of Alexandre Dumas. Illus. W. L. Southwick. 
First Impressions of Parliament. Illus. G. Toulmin. 
Grouse-Shooting in Yorkshire. Illus. Agnes Lockwood. 
The King’s Illness and the Coronation. Illus. Lady Jeune. 


Parents’ Review.—26, Vicroria Srreer. 6d. August. 
Our Relations with Music and Art. Mrs. H. Glover. 
How to preserve the Imaginative Power in Children. A. Burrell. 
Our Relations with History. W. M. Childs. 
Our Relations with Literature. J. Russell. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. August. 
Freezing Caverns. Ilius. T. E. James. 
Country Sports. Illus, M. Tindal. 
Lord Rosebery. Illus. T. P. O'Connor. 
Mr. S. Macdonald ; a Tattoo Artist. Illus. G. Bolton. 
‘The Canada Lynx. Illus. W. D. Hulbert. 
Blackpool ; a Wonderland by the Waves. Illus. G. R. Sims. 
Restoring Hearing to the Deaf. Illus. F. A. Talbot. 

Philosophical Review.—Macautran. 3s. July. 
The Conscio of Obligati Prof. E. B. McGilvary. 
The Evolutionary Method as applied to Morality. Contd. Prof. J. Dewey. 
‘The Metaphysics of Time. Prof. W. Smith. 

Physical Review.—Macmitran. socts. July. 
Magnetostriction in Bismuth. A. P. Wills. 
Contributions to the Study of the Induction Coil. Contd. J. E. Ives. 
Viscosity of Liquids determined by Measurement of Capillary Waves. F. R. 
atson. 
Wireless Telegraphy with a Relay-Telephone Receiver. / A. H. Taylor. 
Peter Guthrie Tait. A. Macfarlane. 
Playgoer.—Dawaarn ano Warp. 6d. July 15. 

The Paris Exhibition at Earl’s Court. Illus. 
‘The Burmes: Drama. Illus. M. Ferrars. 
Hastings and St. Leonards. Illus. 

Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. August. 
Comte’s Letters to Dr. Audiffrent. Dr. J. H. Bridges. 
French Progress. Prof. E. S, Beesly. | 
George Eliot. F, Harrison. 





Practical Teacher.—33, Parernoster Row. 6d. August. 
A Nation’s Annals, H. Armitage. 
A Visit to a French Infant School. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—MacCatra axp Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 80cts. July. 
The Epistemological Argument for Theism. E. H. Grifiin. 
Character in Language. E, Riggs. 
The Printing of the Westminster Confession. B. B. Warfield. 
Free-Will and Physiological Psychology. W. H. Johnson. 
The Atoning Saviour of the Shiahs. 5. G. Wilson. 


Psychological Review.—Macmitian. 3s. July. 
Normal Motor Suggestibility. H. J. Pearcs. | 
The Perception of Sound Direction as a Conscious Process. E,. A. Mc.C. 
Gamble. 
Correlations among Perceptive and Associative Processes. HH. A. Aikens, 
E. L. Thorndike, and Elizabeth Hubbell. 


Quarterly Review.—Mvrray. 6s. July. 
An Imperial Pilgrimage. 
Charles Dickens, Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
The Romance of India. 
James Russell Lowell. 
The Golden Age of English Prose. 
The Depths of the Sea. 
Mr. Newman on “ The Politics” of Aristotle. 
Pan-Germanism. 
George Darley ; a Forgotten Poet. 
‘The Changing East. 
A Council of ‘Trade, 
Italian Poets of To-Day. 
Efficiency in the Services. 
The Crying Need of South Africa. 
‘The Colonial Conference. 
The Coronation of the Kings of England. 


Quiver.—Casset.. 6d. August. 
A Link with the Days of John Bunyan. Illus. D. L. Woolmer. 
The Oxford Martyrs. Contd. Illus. Dean Farrar. 
Canon Aitken’s Recollections. Illus. Rev. A. R. Buckland. 


Review of Reviews.—13, Astor Piace, New York. 25 cts. July. 

President Woodrow Wilson. With Portrait. R. Bridges. 

‘The South Afiican Peace, the Coronation, and the British Outlook. Illus 
W. T. Stead. 

West Point and Its Centenary. Illus. Col. S. E. Tillman. 

Anthracite Coal Mines and Mining. Illus. Rosamond D. Rhone. 

The Anthracite-Carrying Railways. With Map. H. ‘TI. Newcomb. 

Waldeck-Rousseau and His Successor. O. Guerlac. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. August. 
Fire-Fighters. Illus. L. Corbally. 
‘The Roof-Dwellers of New York. Illus, Georg: E, Mayor. 
Light Weights and False Measures. : Holmes. 
Lions as Family Friends. Illus. Erroll Stanhope. 


St. George.—Srocx. 1s. July. 
The King’s English; From Alfred to Edward VII, Prof. W. W. Skzat. 
The Pathetic Fallacy. H.S Pearson. 
Cosme Community in South America. R. W. Bond. 
Ruskin and Mercantile Economics. J. Wilcock. 


Scottish Geographical Baggaine,—Eowano STANFORD. 1s. 6d. 


uly. 
The Physiography of Edinburgh. With Map. R. Richardson. 
Life and Travel a. the People of the Congo. Rev, T. Lewis. 
The Evolution of the Antilles. J. D. Falcone:. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 1s. August. 
August in Italy ; a Midsummer Week’s Dream. Illus. Edith Whartoa. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. August. 

Pictures and Parodies. Illus. R. de Cordova. s 
A Night in the Crater of a Volcano. Illus. Mrs. A. Tweedie, 
Some Dining-Places. Illus. L. Larkin. 
Fighting Fire. Illus. J. Broome. ‘ 
Notable Australian Batsmen. Illus. C. B, Fry. 
Dickens as an Artist. Illus. L. W. Lillingston. 

Sunday at Home,—56, Parernoster Row. 6d. August. 
The Psalms as Literature. Rev. M. Kaufmann. ; 
America’s Model Sunday School at Chicago. Illus. Harold J. Shep- 

stone. 

Serampore ; the Cradle of Indian Missions. Illus. 
Harnack and His Critics. Rev. R. McCheyne Edgar. 
The Los von Rom Movement ; the New Reformation. Illus. G. Gilmour, 


Sunday Magazine.—Issisrer. 6d. August. 
In the Grip of the Brigands. Illus. Contd. Miss Ellen M. Stone and 
Katerina S. Tsilka. 


Sunday Strand,—Newnes. 6d. August. 
Some Great Modern Pictures in the City of Manchester Art Gallery. 
Illus. A. T. Story. 
Some Clerical Novelists. Illus. C. Macmillan. 
The Cheddar Stalactite Caves. Illus. A. Williams. | — 
Holiday Homes for Children by the Sea. Illus, Charity Commiss‘oner. 


Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s. August. 
Martinique ; the Romance of Yesterday. W. R. H. Trowbridge. 
Some Colloquialisms in Shakespeare. W. Richards. 
A Spring Day at Farringford ; an Afternoon with Tennyson. M. 
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Temple Magazine.—sa, Tupor Srreer. 6d. August. 
Ancient Idols worshipped by the Jews, Illus, 
The Cancer Curse. _ Illus. 

Cheshunt College; Past and Present. Illus. C. Herbert. 


Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Prace. 1s. July 15. 
The Mysteries and the ** Book of the Dead.” M. W. Blackden. 
The Abiding Presence. A. H. Ward. 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa. Concl. B el 
‘The Canonical Date of Jesus. G. R. 5. 
‘The Evolution of Consciousness. Mrs. Annie Besant. 


United Service Magazine.—Wm. Cowes. 2s. August. 

The Peace Distribution of the Flect. Lieut. Lionel H. Hordern. 

Wei-Hai-Wei. ‘Telescope. 

Essays on Artillery. Contd. Capt. C. Holmes Wilson. 

Individualism in War. Col. Lonsdale Hale. 

Intelligence and Information in War. Lieut.-Col. R. N. R. Reade. 

mopar: a the Committee on the Education of Officers. Lieut.-Col. F. N. 
Maude. 

Our Military Colleges and the Staff; Reprinted from the United Service 
Magazine, May, 1856. 

Under Fire; the Real Thing. Hawkins Whitshed. 

How to begin? A Plea for Professionalism. Skene Dhub. 

The Army Medical Service. F. Z. S. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newxes. 61. 
Across the Great Sahara, Illus. Contd. E. Dudson. 
Studying the Aurora Borealis. Illus. G. Brochner. 
The Norwegian Olympic Games. Illus. Mrs, L. F. K. von Thiele. 
‘The Crookedest Railway in the World in California. Illus. H. M. Lamb. 
Paraguay ; the Land of Women. Illus. J. D. Leckie. 
Amsterdam ; a City on Stilts. Illus. O. James. 
By River and Rail across ‘I'wo Continents. Illus. 


ist. 


_Me.C. 
Aikens, 


August. 


MadamesO’Gorman. , 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Arexanper Dencker. Berti. 2 Mks. 
uly. , 

Country and Landscape among North American Races. F. Ratzel. 

The Economic and Political Significanc: of German Workmen’s Insurance. 
*. Bédiker. 

A Naval,War between England and the Dual Alliance. 

Prospects in South Africa. M. Schanz. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s-Land, New Guinea. Dr. 


July. 
Illus 


O. Fiasch. 

Deutsche Revue.—Devtscue Veriacs-AnsTact, Srv’ 6 Mks. 
per July 

Prince Hohenlohe as conden po an Politician. 

Gen. and Adm, Albrecht von Stosch. Contd. U. von Stesch. 

Certain Peculiarities of Acute Infectious Diseases. Dr. Zweifel. 

After the Storm in South Africa. German Diplomat. 

New Stars. Dr. J. Palifa. 

Water in the Human Body, Prof. K. B. Hof:nann. 

Meissen Porcelain. K. Berling. 

Marcelin Berthelot. F. Loliée. 

it. Karl Freiherr von Vincke, 1847-1848. Prof. G. von Below. 

Adolf Wilbrandt. W. von Wasielewski. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Paeret., Bertin. 
uly. 
Clouds in Landscape. F. Ratzel. ; 


Theatrical Reminiscences. Hermann Schine. 
Ernestine von Wildenbruch. A. von Boguslawski. 
Robert Lindet and the Comité de Salut Public. Robert von Mohl. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lervzic. 1 Mk. July. 
Industrial Art Exhibitions. Illus. A. L. Plehn. 
Joseph Sattler’s Drawings for ‘“* Die Rheinische Stidtekultur.” 


Loubier. 
Illus. W. Leistikow. 


Otto Eckmann. 
Monatssehrift far -_— und Land.—Marrin W 
Mks, per qr. July. 
Christiin Science. J. Steinbeck. 
Modern Sociology and the Modern State. A. von Wenckstern. 
Rothenburg on the Tauber. Eugenie Galli, 


TTGART. 


6 Mks. per qr. 


s. 6d. 


Illus. J. 


"ARNECK, Berlin, 


Annales des Sciences Politiques.—Fiétix Acan, Paris. 3 fis. soc. 
uly. 
our, 


The Declaration of Rights and Prof. Jellinek. EF. Boutmy. 
France at Kouang-Tcheon-Ouan. With Map. J. Silvestre. 

and ‘The Finances of Japan. Raphaél-Georges Lévy. 
Lo:d Rosebery. Paul Hamelle. 

lery. Art du Théatre.—sr, Ruz pes Ecotes, Parts. 1 fr.75¢. No. 20. 
Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini.” Illus. D. Busson. 
“La Petite Amie.” Ilhis. C. Midlau. 
Claude Debussy’s “ Pelléas et Mélisande.” Illus. 

4 No. 2. 

‘ and “ Tristan und Isolde” at Paris. Illus. 


“Di: Gotterdimmerung” 
J. d’Offoel. 
“ Das Rheingold” at Nice. 


Illus. L. Schneider, 





LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Madame Clarens, 
Abbesses Past and Present. 
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Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. August. 







Land won from the Sea. Lilus. B. Willson and H. Golding. 
‘The Dog Police of Paris. Illus. E. Charles. 
The Cliffs and Caves of Cheddar. Illus. H. Golding. 





Illus. J. Holt Schooling. 
Illus. Esther Wood. 
A, Spicer. 


British Exports to Foreign Countries. 
Alexander Fisher ; an Artist in Metals. 
How Our Gunners are trained. Illus. 


Upa Pole. Illus. F. Holmfield. 


Woman at Home.—Howper axp Srovcuron. ts. 
Beautiful Sisters. Illus. Ignota. 
Ladies of New York Society. Illus. 


World’s Work.—2s, Jermyn Streer. 25 cts. July. 
The New Naval Academy. Illus. Commander R. Wainwright. 
‘The Ministry as a Profession. D. M. Steele. 




























































August, 


Muriel Straithmore. 


An Educational Experiment with C a Illus. S. P. Verner. 
Lifting up the Liquor Saloon, Illus. . H. ‘Tolman. 
How Cables unite the World. Illus. D. Murray. 


I}lus. 
Illus. 
Illus. 


W. Fawcett. 
H. Morse Stephens. 
B. Willis. 


‘The President’s Business Offic:. 
Some Living American Historians. 
Along the Northwest Boundary. 
The Philippine Problem. 

Young Man.—Horace Marswatr. 
F. Frankfort 2 seed -e; Interview. Illus. E. 
How We got Our Bible. Contd. Frank Ballard. 
The Life of Young Men in Newcastle-on-I'yne. Rev. D. L. Ritchie. 


August. 
Dorothy N. 


3d. August. 


Young Woman.—Horace MARSHALL. 3d. 
M'ss Edith Henrietta Fowler; Interview. With Portrait. 
Lees. 
Sunny Days in Venice. Illus. Dora M. Jones. 
‘The Strugglers. Miss Hulda Friederichs. 


Nord und Siid.—Scucesiscue Vertacs-AnsTatt, Brestav. 2 Mks. 
July. 
Karl Lamprecht’s German History. Hans Lindau. 
‘The Poetry of Germany and the Low Countries in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Karl Lamprecht. 

Memoirs. Dr. Achscharumow. 

‘The Historical Faust. Eduard Castle. 

Socialistische Monatshefte.—Li'rzowsrn. 

The Brussels Sugar Conference. M. Schippel. 

Country Home Industries in Belgium. Prof. E. 

Materialism and Religion. Paul Gohre. 

‘The Increase of Crime. H. Wetzker. 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Heroer, Frerevrc im Breiscau. 

10 Mks. 80 Pf. perann. July. 


85a, Bertin. 50 Pf. July. 


Vandervelde. 


Wilhelm Kreiten. 

‘he Art Exhibition at Diisseldorf. 

Solidarism. H. Pesch. 

The Cell and the Origin of Life. E. Wasmann. 

Friedrich Mistral. Concl. W. Kreiten. 

Ueber Land und wemn~Des nen ERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
eft 13 


S. Beissel. 


Volcanic Catastrophes. Ilus, “A. von Se aclon Lerchenfeld. 
Why do Horses shy? T. Zell. 
‘The Locomotive. Illus. H. Biendl 


‘The National Museum at Niirnberg. 
‘The Body’s Fight with me 


Villa Falconiert. Illus. 


Zeitschrift far Blidende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzia. 


ro Mks. per ann. July. 
Konrad Witz. Illus. G. Dehio. 
Franz Zelezny. Lllus. 
Pictures of the Fourteenth to Sixteenth Centuries in the Collection of 


Illus. Dr. H. Stegmann. 
Dr. F. Ranzow. 


Richard von Kaufmann. Illus. A. Goldschmidt. 
Michel Colombe. Illus. W. Bode 
Karlsruhe Jubilee Exhibition. Illus. E. Polaczek. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breitxore 
unD HAeRTEL, Letezic. ro Mks, perann. July. 
The Symphony in France. J. ‘Tiersot. 


Bibliothéque Universelle,—Hacnerre. 20s. per ann. July. 
The Assembly of Bordeaux, 1871. Alphonse Bertrand. 
Military Life in France. Abel V euglaire. 
7 a and the Decadence of the White Elephant. Henry de 
arigny 
Peace in South Africa. Ed. Tallichet. 
Correspondant.—3:, Rue Sarnt-Guittaume, Paris. 2 frs. soc. 


uly zo. 
Talleyrand. B. de Lacombe. 
The Social Work of Woman. J. B. 
Workmen’s Restaurants, etc., in Bein 
‘The Protestant Question. A. Baudrillart. 
Primary Education in France, 1800—1900. G. de Messigny. 
P. Clésio, ' 
G. Prévost. 


2° Fiedler. 
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July 2s. 
H d. Contd. Bernard de Lacombe. 
= uly Days of 1830. Comte de Villeneuve- Bargemon. 
fod Sec Society in rance. Henry Bordeaux, 


Walon! 's Restaurants, etc., in Berlin. Contd. L. Fiedler. 

Madame Clarens. Contd. P. Clésio. 

The Flemish Exhibition at Bruges. Eugene Deprez. 

Madame de Gasparin; Her Family and Her Friends. 
La 


ic. 


L. de Lanzac de 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricuiriev, Paris. 3 frs. 50c, 
July. 

International Commerce. Yves Guyot. : 

The Legislation and Control of Assurance Companies. E. Rochetin. 

The Financial and Commercial Situation. Maurice Zablet. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue pe 1’Ecnavupé Sr. German, Paris. 
2firs. July. 
Literary Style. ee i eae 
Anticipations. H.G. W 
The Life of M. Poivre. Edmond Pilon. 
The Conservatoire and La Scola. Jean Marnold. 
Minerva.—;, Rue Le Gorr, Paris, 2frs. July 1 
Napoleon after Marengo. Albert Sorel. 
Letters of Mdme. de Genlis to Casimir Baecke-. 
Religious Sects of the Sahara. Concl. Jean Pommerol. 


Legal Crime in the Eighteent 
‘Théophile Gautier. Victor 
Religious Sects of the Sahara. 


July 15 

edtty.” “Arthur Chuquet 
mile-Michelet. 

Concl. Jean Pommerol, 
Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerrs. 55 frs. perann. July 2. 
The Troubadours. P. Maricton. 

The Piastre Question in Indo-China. 
The Piedmontese Insurrection of 1799. 
The Siamese Royal House. A. Savine. 
The Fate of Inventors. H. eam ON 
uw 
The Scientific Mission of Dumas fére. 
The Effects of Modern Engines of War. 
The Economic Future of Martinique. 
Lucien Bonaparte. G, Stenger. 
‘The Coming Conflict in Siam. 


P. Paris. 
E, Gachot. 


G. Dubois-Desaulle. } 
OM. Buret. 
P. Dassier. 


A. de Pouvourville. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—19, Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. fr. July 1. 
The American Shipping Trust. J. Franconie. 
The Protection of Catholic Missions in the Levant. 
Dahomey, Aspe-Fleurimont. 


René Moreux. 


July 15. 
The Nationalities in Austria-Hungary. With Maps. 
The Health of the Allied Troops in China. 
French Interests in Brazil. Pierre Dassier. 


Réforme Sociale.—34, Rue ve Seine, Paris. 1 fr. 
Address to the Société d’Economie Sociale. G. Gaston David. 
The Social Réle of Youth. René B fi Bazin. 
ly 16. 
The Social Sufferings of Youth. Georges Picot. 
The “ Bon Grain” and the Social Work of Mariemont. 


La Revue.—12, AvENUE DE L’OpéRA, Paris. 
Illegitimate Children. P. aes and J. de Nouvion, 
Legitimate and er enete = ildren ; Symposium. 
American Atrocities. L. de Norvins. 

The Anglo-Boer War and Universal Peace. J. de Bloch. 
Music and Poetry in France. C. Mauclair. 
The Weaknesses of Great Men. Mis F, Regnault. 
15, 
The 6 x of Alsace ; Reminiscences of. Maréchal de MacMahon and Comte 
usse. 
The Tealian Shoeblack in France. Marquis R. P. di Calboli, 
England, France, and the Mediterranean. Arnold White. 
Orthographic Reform. A. Renard. 
French Decorative Painters. Illus, 
Alexander Glowacki. C. Chéret. 


Revue Blanche.—23, Bov_tevarp pes Ira.tens, Paris. 


Courts-Martial. Charles Vallier. 
‘the Miraculous Cures of Jesus. 


Gabriel Louis-Jaray. 
Maurice Buret, 


July x. | 


Valére Mabille. 
July x. , 


x fr. 


C. Mauclair. 


1 fr. F July rz. 
Contd. Dr. Ch. Binet-Sanglé. 


July x5. 
The Demolition of the Bastille. G. Dubois-Desaulle. 
Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenve pe 1’OnseRvaATorre, Paris. 


2frs. July. 
The Light of the World. Léopold Monod. 
Authority in Religious Education. Ch. Lelizvre. 


The Holy Shroud of Turin. P. Vignon. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerre. 
Work in Mines. C. Benoist. 
The Duke of Burgundy in eee, 
Russian Manchuria. Legrz 
Café-Concerts and Music Halls. M. Talmeyr. 
The Northern Coast Line of France. C. Leath¢ric. 


62 frs. per ann. July x. 


Le Comte d’ Haussonville, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


July ts. 
The Maharajah of*'Travancore. P. Loti. 
Frederick the Great. L, Paul-Dubois. 
The Northern Coast Line of France. Contd. C. Lenthéric. 
Parisian Student of the Eighteenth Century, C. d’Arjuzon. 


Revue Francaise de !’Etranger et des 9a * ean RUE DE LA 
VicroirE, Paris. 2frs. July. 

Railroads in Tunis. With Map. A. Montell. 

Peace in the Transvaal ; Text of the Treaty. 

‘The Cost of the South African War. 


G. Demanche. 

A. Nogues. 

Revue Générale.—16, Rue Trevrenserc, BeussEts. 
uly. 

Montalembert. Ch. Woeste. 

A Year of Syndicates in France. Victor Brants. 

Venetian Impressions. Fernand Séverin. 

The Awaking of Christian Thought. André Dreux, 

Aerial Navigation. Henri Orimbault. 


12 firs, per ann. 


Revue Metaphysique et 3 moyaie- 
3 frs. July. 
The Divine Personality. Abbé M. Hebert. 
The Idea of the Object. E. Chartier. 
Responsibility. Ch. Dunan. 
Kant’s Philosophy. F. Evellin. 


—5, Rue de Mézitres, Paris. 


Social Utility nag Individual Property. A. Landry. 
Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Ru pes Satnts-Pires, Parts. 
tfr.50c. July x. 


Monarchism. Mgr. justin Févre. 
Obedience and Authority. Contd. R. P. Constant. * 
The Declaration of the Clergy of France, 1682, Contd. Chanoine Davin. 
The Recruiting of Officers. J. d’Estoc. 
Ecclesiastical Studies. J. Fontaine. 
July 15. 
The Declaration of the Clergy of France, 1682, Contd. Chanoine Davin. 
Obedience and Authority. Contd. R. P. Constant. 
Ecclesiastical Studies. Concl. J. Fontaine. 
‘The Question of Schism. Mgr. Justin Fevre. 
The Recruiting of Officers. Concl. J. d’Estoc. 


Revue de Paris.—Fisner Unwin. 60 frs. per ann. 
The Youth of Taine. A. Chevrillon. 
Rostopchine in 1812. P. de Ségur. 
How they prepared for the Elections i in 1818, P. Fauchille. 


July 


Georges de Porto-Riche. L. Lacour. 
> July 15. 
Provincial Letters; 1815-1817. Madame de Rémusat. 


From La Valliére to Montespan. J. Lemoine and A, Lichtenberger. 
The Youth of Taine. Contd, A, Chevrillon. 

Dumas féve as an Historian. H. Parigot. 

England and Peace. V. Bérard. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—;, Rue ve Méziires, Paris. 
3frs. July. 

Public Health. Paul Strauss. 

A Naval Bill. P. Colliard. 

Justice and Progressive Taxation. 

Cheap Douche-Baths. E 

The Coal Mines of Prussia. 


Georges Cahan. 
Hausser. 
Maurice Bellom. 


Revue des Questions Sociales et Ouvriéres.—14, Rue ce L’Appave, 
aris, ofr. July 15. 

On the Last Papal Encyclical. G. de Pascal. 

‘The Labour Congress at Diisseldorf. G. de Saint-Aubert. 

The End of the Strike at Enschedé. B. B, Aalberse. 

Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue ve Ricuerizv, Paris. 1 fr. sac. July. 


Nationalism ; Letters to Tales Soury. Engine Fourt Mere, 
‘The Psychology of Strikes. Camille Mauclair. 
gr Syndicates and Their Significance. G. So: 
The Artistic Ideal of Socialism and Its Elaboratic 
Century. Marius Ary Leblond. 
The Jews in Roumania. Gustave Rouanet. 





1. 
ia the Nineteenth 





Revue Universelle,—17, Ruz Montparnasse, Panis. 75¢c. July x 
Edward VII. With Portraits. Henri Castels. 
uly 15. 
Military Reviews. Illus. Georges ‘Tausend. 
Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue pe Mézikres, Paris. 10 fis. per 


ann. July 15. 
Congress of Old Pupils of the Lycées at Marseilles. 


Michel Jouffret. 
‘The New Phiiology Congress at Breslau. 


Charles Schweitzer. 

% Université Catholique.—2s, Rue pu PLat, Lyon. tr firs, per 
alf-year. July. 

Life after Death. R. Parayre. 

The ‘* Pascal ” of M. Boutroux. Abbé Delfour. 

‘The Sacred Shroud of Turin. P. Vignon and A.-L, Donnadieu. 


Charles Chesnelong. Contd. M. de Marcey. 
The Anti-Eucharistic Heresy of Bérenger. 


D. Paul Renaudin. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet EscortaL, Maprip. 
20 pesetas perann, July 5s. 
The Existence of the Cyclone Period. A. R. de Prada. 
The Socialistic Ideal. Benito R. Gonzalez 
The Musical Archives of the Escurial, L. Villalba Munoz. 
The Formula of the Union of Catholics. Conrado Muinos Saenz. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cugsra pe SAnto Dominco 16, MAprRID, 
Y 40 pesetas per ann. July. 
A Pantheon of Illustrious Spaniards. Juan Perez de Guzman, 
The Devastation in South Africa. Jose Ibanez Marin. 
Memories of a Spanish Lady, 1363 to 1412. A. de Castro, 
Education and Teaching. Adolfo Posada. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd {Maandschrift.~Luzac, 46, GREAT 
Russet. Street. 1s. 8d. July. 
A. H. Koning, Artist. Illus. P, A. Haaxman, jun. 
Japanese Printing. Illus. Ph. Zilcken. 
Professor Rosenstein. With Portrait. E. A.{Keuchenius. 
Dutch Masters in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. Illus, Max Rooses, 
De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. July. 
Mr. F. A. van Hall as a Minister. J. G. Gleichman. 
‘The Boer Movement in America. te J. van Lobensels. 
‘Travelling in Olden Days. Dr. N. J. Singels. 
The Spread of Dutch Influence in Borneo, Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis, 


THE RUSSIAN 


Istoritcheski Viestnik.—Srs Pererssurc. A.S.Suvorin. July. 
Recollections of M. A. Patkul. Contd. 

An Administrator’s Experiences in Bulgaria, 1378. 
Pilgrimages to Palestine. Contd. I. N. Yuvatchef. 
Notes on the Far East. V. D. Tcherevkof. 


V. V. Boznesensky. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Pererssurc, BAsseinayva 35. A ts 
Sociology, Social Philosophy, and Social Politics. Prof. N. Reichesberg: 
On the Amour in rg0r. Contd. A. Kauffman. 


Sketches of the History of Political Economy. Contd. M. Tugan- 
Baranowsky. 

Sketches of the History of Russian Culture. P. Miliukoff. 

Victor Ostrogorski as a Teacher. I. Graves. 

The Evolutionary and Critical Method in the Theory of Ideas. Prof. G. 


Tchelpanof. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 





CURRENT PERIODICALS. 
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No. 22, 


24 frs. per ana. 


Nuestro Tiempo.—Fvencarrat 114, Maprip. 
Ireland Since the Union. T. W. Russell. 
Financial Policy. F. Goitia. 

The Pedagogic Politics of the Regency. A. Sela. 
The French Revolution and Socialism. Cristobal Botella. 
Prehistoric Pottery of the Iberian Peninsula. J. Ramon Melida. 


Revista ere ha = PizaArxo17, MApRID. 2 pesetas. 
uly 15. 

Legal Reform of 1894 and Its Results. Count de Tejada de Va!dosera. 

The Army and the Nation. ‘ 

The Disaster to Savero’s Air-Ship. J. Mesa y Ramos. 

Some Ideas for a Scheme of Army Organisation. F. Ruiz y Feduchi. 

Studies in Anthropology and Sociology. M. G. Marstre. 


MAGAZINES. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. July-August. 
Penal Law and Criminal Anthropology. Jhr. D. O. Engelen. 


Letters of Busken Huet and Multatuli. J. B. Meerkerk. 
Insurance against Unemployment. H. Spiekman. 


Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, Haartem. 16s. per aam 

July. 
Exhibition of Ancient Art at Deventer. Illus. 
J. C. van Marke, Technologist. With Postrait. 
St. Joseph. Illus. Stijn Streuvels. 


F. A. L. Lang. 
B. H Pekelharing, 


MAGAZINES. 


Russki Viestnik.—Sr. Pererssvrc, Nevskt 136. July. ! 
The National Evolution of the Slovenians. A. N. Kharusin. 
Classicism and the Russian School. N. M. Sokolof. 
The Need for renovating the Orthodox Ecclesiastico-Social Order. A. A, 
Papkoff. 


M. Spassovitch and the Russian Commune. Baron Tizenhausen. 


Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. ae SBURG, SPASSKAYA ft BACKAVAYA. 
Heredity and Evolution ; an Unsolved Problem of Biology. Concl. V.V. 
Lunkevitch. 
Dialectics and M:z athematics. Y. Delevsky. 
Hunhusi in Manchuria. P. Lobz. 
‘The Reading of the People. S. A. 
Viestnik Yevropui.—Sr. Parersecec, GALERNAYA 20. July. 
Impressions of Scotland. S. I. Rapoport. 
Finnish Literature, Past and Preseat. P. O. Morosoff. 
American'Imperialism. P. A. Tverskoi. 
Petty Industries in Poltava. D. Yaroshevitch, 


“We know of no serial so full of eminently readable matter as the Review of Reviews.’’—The Leeds Mercury. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM for the “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 





To the Manager, REVIEW OF REVIEws, 


Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


Date ba! 


‘For which I enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence (or 10.75 Francs, or 3.50 Marks). 





Jae ‘The aim of this magazine is to make the best thoughts of the best writers in our periodicals universally 
accessible, to enable the busiest and poorest in the community to know the best thoughts of the wisest, 
to follow with intelligent interest the movement of contemporary history, and to understand something 


of the real character of the men and women who rank among the living forces of our time.” 

















by Return of Post‘ 


psiiepisaGnatboid aise area tax Pe ahaa pater = 


SEND ONLY 2/- 
and securea TT BRARY of : 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES 


Nine further LITTLE MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 2/- 
easily complete the purchase. 





HE LIBRARY consists of Twelve beautiful Volumes of the World’s choicest productions in English Literature. 
should be without this charming addition to their library. 
executed. The books are 64 by 4} inches in size. 














No one 


The binding—in red cloth—and the printing are beautifully 








THE little masterpieces of famous writers 

comprise some of the most perfect pieces 
of literary workmanship in our language. 
To have these characteristic and charming 
essays, short stories, and sketches within 
reasonable compass and ever ready to the 
hand is both a pleasure and a convenience. 
This useful service has been performed for 
‘the reader--by-the Little Masterpiece Library 
—a neatly bound, attractive, and clearly 
printed set of twelve volumes. Each volume 
is devoted toa wel-known author, and within 
its couple of hundred pages are included an 
admirable selection of the best specimens of 
his most perfect ‘writings. The task of dis- 
crimination has been carefully performed by 
a scholar of wide reading and sound judg- 
ment. Few more delighttul half-hours and 
odd moments can be spent than in dipping 
into these volumes, reading a page of I.amb, 
De Quincey, Johnson, and Irving, a story 
by Hawthorne, or Goldsmith, or Poe, one of 
Macaulay's graphic historic word-pictures, 
or a rugged character study by Carlyle, or 
words of wisdom from the sage maxims of 
Benjamin Franklin, the lofty thoughts of 
Lincoln, or the eloquence of Webster. These 
little volumes will be found to be a constant 
temptation to pleasant reading. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


to Readers of the 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
He KH 


The usual selling price of the 
Library is £1 4s,,. but it will 
be sent, carriage paid, for 18s. 
cash, or for an initial payment 
of as., and nine 


LITTLE MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


To bring the books within the means 
of everybody, we have arranged to send 
the Library a¢ once, carriage paid, on 
receipt of 2s., and an agreement on the 
part of the purchaser to pay 2s, a month 
for nine succeeding months. Fill in 
coupon at foot. 





Should any purchaser find that the 
books do not come up to his anticipa- 
tions, he may return them within ten 
days, paying carriage, and the 2s. will 
be refunded him. 





Taccept your “‘ Little Masterpiece” Library offer and enclose 2s, 


I hereby 


agree to make further payments of 2s. on the first day of each month, 
beginning next month, until I shall have paid 20s, in all. It is understood that 
the twelve books are to be sent carriage paid at once, but that all right and title 
to them remain with Henry Stead until the full amount is paid. 


WHAT THE LIBRARY 
IS LIKE. 


Selections from the Master- 
pieces of the following Masters 


have been chosen :— 


Carlyle. 
a “Mn J Sting —The French Revolu- 
tion—Cromwell’s Letters and S; s—S, 
Resartus—Past and Premnt. shi idhibesiad 
Macaulay. 
Essays—History of England. 
Lamb. 
The Two Races of Men—New Year’s Eve— 
Imperfect Sympathies—Dream Children: A 
Reverie—A Dissertation upon Roast Pig—On 
ine * the oe —— etached Thoughts 
on Books an eading—The § 
Man—Old Chinp-Eaneie, ee 
Johnson, Samuel. 
The English Dictionary—Lives of the Poets—~ 
Prayers and Meditations—The Advantage of 
Living in a Garret—Discourses on the Weather. 
Goldsmith. 
The Citizen of the World—Essays—The Present 
State of Polite Learning—The Vicar of Wake- 
field—Animated Nature—The Deserted Village, 


Lincoln. . 
Speeches—Letters—*‘ Lincoln’s Lost Speech.” 


Franklin. 
Autobiography—Poor Richard’s Al k— 
Selected Essays—Letters. ie pere kx 
Poe. 
Fall of the House of Usher—Ligeia—The Cask 
of Amontillado—The Assignation—MS. found 
in a Bottle—The Black Cat—The Gold Bug. 
Irving. 
Rip Van Winkle: Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
The Devil and Tom Walker—The Voyage— 
Westminster Abbey—Stratford-on-Avon—The 
Stout Gentleman. 
Webster. 
Adams and Jefferson—Reply to Hayne, 


Hawthorne. 
Dr. Heidegger’s wowed he Birthmark— 
Ethan Brand—Wakefield—Drowne’s. Wooden 
Image—The Ambitious Guest—The 
Stone Face—The Gray Champion, 


De Quincey. ' 
The Affliction of Childhood—Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater : The Pleasures of Opium, 
The Pains of Opium—On the Knocking at the 
Gate in, Macbeth—The English Mail-Coach: 
pons Down with Victory, The Vision of Sudden 
Death—Levana, and Our Ladies of Sorrow. 


Great 
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